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THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

{Commenced  in  No.  37.) 

CHAPTER  IV, 

LBARNINO  TO  THINK. 

We  learn  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Weems, 
whose  authority  we  are  willing  to  accept,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
George  Washington,  that  Augustine  Washing¬ 
ton  was  of  a  gentle,  pious  make,  who  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  instill  lessons  of  forecast  and  simple 
wisdom  into  the  heart  of  his  child.  The  good 
pastor  presents  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  ami¬ 
able  father  walking  the  garden  and  the  woods, 
the  hand  of  the  little  George  clasped  in  his,  and 
directing  his  attention  to  the  manifold  proofs 
of  God’s  protecting  love,  furnished  by  the  sun¬ 
shine  diffused  around  our  pathway,  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  draping  the  earth  with  beauty,  the  trees 
bending  under  benignant  fruitage,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  field  conOrming  the  hopes  of  the  farmer. 

There  is  a  classic  simplicity  and  grace  in  these 
associations,  hightened  by  the  presence  of  an 
active  Christian  love  and  parental  tenderness, 
which  we  wish  to  keep  well  in  view.  The  habits 
of  our  people,  migratory  and  excitable,  are  mak¬ 
ing  sad  inroads  upon  the  genial,  refreshing  as¬ 
sociations  of  home  and  childhood,  while  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  young  married  pair 
to  live  in  a  boarding-house  rather  than  build  up 
a  home,  defrauds  the  child  of  the  best,  the  most 
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salutary  impressions  of  early  life,  and  sends  him 
into  the  world  bereaved  of  his  childhood.  An 
old  homestead  is  a  sweet  memory,  hallowed  by 
prayer,  sacred  by  the  play  of  the  affections,  and 
beautiful  by  the  memories  of  a  time-honored 
household.  We  speak  of  this,  especially  in  this 
connection,  because  we  are  confident  that  Wash¬ 
ington  owed  much  of  the  consistent  greatness  of 
his  character  to  the  endearing  aspects  of  home. 

A  religious,  duty-loving  mother,  and  a  wise, 
responsible  father  may  confidently  anticipate  an 
honorable  career  to  the  child  as  he  goes  forth  to 
the  world.  Augustine  Washington  took  early 
care  to  instill  generous  and  pious  ideas  into  the 
heart  of  his  child.  He  repelled  selfishness  by 
bringing  to  his  mind,  by  apt  illustration,  the 
lavish  goodness  of  the  great  Father,  who  “  giveth 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not”  our  too  often 
neglect  to  remember  the  Giver. 

An  elderly  lady,  a  relative  of  the  family,  de¬ 
tails  a  beautiful  story,  to  this  effect  It  would 
seem  that  Geqrge,  being  about  five  years  old, 
was  unwilling  to  divide  a  gift  apple  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  he  might,  indeed,  with  the 
quaintness  of  Charles  Lamb,  have  pleaded  an 
inward  sense,  by  which  he  felt  that  to  do  so  was 
to  divert  the  gift  from  the  original  design  of  the 
donor ;  but  children  must  be  taught  magnanim¬ 
ity,  not  to  split  hairs  upon  sentiment  As  an 
inducement,  George  was  told  of  future  bounty 
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from  the  All-Bountiful ;  and  accordingly,  one  grateful  and  reverent  sense  of  God  and  his  love 
fresh  morning  in  Autumn,  the  father  takes  the  Simple,  beautiful  teachings  I  by  the  hearth- 
beautiful  boy  to  walk  with  him,  and,  with  sweet  stone,  by  the  wayside,  early  and  late,  planting 
paternal  gravity,  led  him  to  observe  how  the  earth  the  trees  which  were  to  grow  and  refresh  our 
was  dotted  all  over  with  superabundant  fruit-  humanity  while  the  hand  of  the  planter  was 
age ;  and  the  air  was  redolent  with  the  grape,  the  sleeping.  There  is  something  exceedingly  sug- 
peach,  and  the  apple— the  trees  of  the  latter  gestive  in  this  name,  thus  early  taking  root  in 
bending  under  the  weight  of  fruit  the  soil ;  this  George  Washington,  “  in  great 

“  Look,  my  son,  see  how  richly  the  blessed  starid^  letters,”  coming  up  from  the  very  earth, 
God  has  made  good  my  promise  to  you  ;  the  |  as  if  native  to  the  soil,  vigorous,  and  fresh  from 
trees  are  loaded  with  One  fruit— many  of  them,  the  soul  of  Nature  herself ;  the  handwriting 
indeed,  breaking  down — while  the  ground  is  upon  the  wall  of  empire,  never  to  be  obliter- 
covered  with  mellow  apples,  more  than  you  ated — showing  that  this  man  was  already  called 
could  eat  in  your  whole  life,  my  son.”  for,  needed,  and  recognized  by  the  elements 

The  child  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  smiling  picture  which  surrounded  him,  as  unmistakably  as  the 
of  earth  and  sky,  and  with  an  impassioned  child-  child  of  Bethlehem  was  pointed  out  by  a  signifi- 
grace  exclaimed :  ^  cant  horologe,  and  worshiped  with  oriental  hom- 

“  I  will  never  be  Oingy  any  more.”  age.  This  wise  father,  who  made  the  earth  to 

The  unstinted  measure  with  which,  in  after  spell  out  in  her  beautiful  blazonry  the  name  of 
manhood,  he  passed  out  the  best  years  of  his  his  child,  was  wiser  than  he  himself  knew, 
life,  energy  and  fortune,  attests  how  fully  the  Augustine  Washington  planted  trees  in  the 
man  redeemed  the  pledge  of  the  child.  garden  of  nature  no  less  than  in  the  heart  of 

On  another  occasion,  even  more  tender,  we  his  child.  We  infer  fl'om  traditions  in  the  family 
find  the  excellent  father  has  prepared  a  lesson  that  he  was  not  unskilled  in  horticulture,  de¬ 
fer  the  growing  mind  and  heart  of  the  child,  voting  no  little  time  and  attention  to  a  subject 
“  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock — it  will  grow  which  so  much  enhances  the  comforts  and  beauty 
whilewe  are  sleeping,”  may  be  said  to  him  whose  of  a  country  life.  George  is  now  nearly  eight 
garden  is  the  sweet,  plastic  mind  of  a  child,  years  old,  a  tall,  stout,  handsome  child,  full  of  a 
no  less  than  to  him  who  hopes  to  rest  his  head  natural  buoyancy,  which  expands  itself  without 
under  the  grateful  shadow  of  the  trees  he  has  much  respect  to  consequences.  He  is  robust, 
planted  in  his  youth.  and  uses  his  limbs  freely,  and  swings  his  arms 

One  fine  morning,  the  young  George  came  about  as  boys  will  who  grow  rapidly  and  are 
running  to  his  father,  his  great  eyes  staring  with  conscious  of  hidden  forces.  “  God  Almighty 
beautiful  wonder,  and  his  whole  little  form  dis-  first  planted  a  garden,”  old  Bacon  says  in  his 

tended  with  a  new  and  strange  idea.  He  had  '  good,  strong  Saxon,  and  George  seems  to  have, 

found  his  own  name,  “  Geobok  Washington,”  from  early  life,  loved  a  garden,  and  one  of  his 
plainly  written  upon  the  ground  by  means  of  a  ’  few  delinquencies  was  committed  here.  He  was 
plant  which  was  just  emerging  from  the  earth.  ^  a  live  boy  from  the  first,  doing  nothing  by 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  father  had  I  halves ;  and  such  a  boy  is  apt  to  get  himself, 

planted  the  seeds  to  form  the  letters,  a  few  days  |  sometimes,  into  trouble. 

before,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  boy  a  j  It  seems  that  the  father  had  bought  him  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  lesson.  Every  letter  was  hatchet — the  gift,  of  all  others,  to  please  a  boy — 
distinct  and  plain,  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  |  first  a  knife,  then  a  hatchet  ;  but  the  latter  im- 
woudering  child  was  eager  that  the  parent  |  parts  a  sense  of  force,  with  its  broad  blade  and 
should  behold  this  seeming  miracle.  long  handle,  peculiarly  attractive.  At  once. 

Then  we  are  told  how,  with  a  tender  gravity,  George  is  running  about  everywhere,  leaving  a 
the  good  friend  and  father  draws  forth  the  mind  gash  here,  a  nick  there,  and  a  touch  in  the  most 
of  the  child  till  it  of  itself  evolves  the  idca*that  unexpected  places,  from  this  mischief-prompting 
this  name,  greenly  written  upon  the  green  earth,  instrument.  Not  long  afterward  the  father  is 
is  no  chance-work,  but  must  have  been  the  de-  shocked  to  find  one  of  his  young  cherry  trees 
sign  of  an  intelligent  and  free-ordering  mind  ;  drooping  and  miserably  backed.  He  is  grieved 
from  this  simple,  beautiful  stand-point  it  was  and  indignant,  and  points  it  out  to  the  child,  who 
easy  to  lead  the  child  solemnly  and  tenderly  up-  regards  the  suffering  plant  with  a  sorrowful  in¬ 
ward  to  a  divine  Father,  a  superintending  Prov-  j  terest ;  but  there  is  no  cowardice  in  him  ;  he  is 
idence,  an  ail-wise,  all-powerful,  all-beautiful  frank  and  open  ns  the  day — nothing  mean  or 
Builder  of  the  Universe,  and  both  heart  and  '  skulking  can  exist  under  his  little  skin,  and  he 
mind  of  the  child  were  made  to  expand  with  a  speaks  out  with  the  truth  honestly. 
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“  I  can’t  tell  a  lie,  papa — I  can’t  tell  a  lie — I 
cut  it  with  my  hatchet.” 

Ingenuous  boy ;  from  the  first,  a  great,  honest 
soul  lived  In  and  through  him ;  an  integrity  as 
pure  as  that  which  the  Savior  inculcated  as  di¬ 
vine  ;  as  high-toned  as  ever  lived  under  the 
cross  of  knighthood ;  as  deep  and  abiding  as 
that  which  entered  into  the  design  of  God,  when 
he  made  man  after  his  own  similitude.  This 
white  integrity,  this  thorough  abnegation  of  all 
falsehood,  trick,  and  moral  cowardice,  is  what 
raised  Washington  so  above  all  the  great  men 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  page  of  history. 

Christianity  had  long  looked  upward  to  a 
white-souled  Redeemer,  the  divine  man,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  and  now  the  people  were  to  be 
presented,  from  among  themselves,  a  man  equal 
to  all  the  emergencies  of  life  and  action,  who 
could  be  greatly  wise,  and  greatly  good,  and 
more  than  all,  greatly  truth-loving.  We  would 
not  lose  this  point  from  our  history — we  wish 
to  fix  it  close  to  Its  pages,  that  from  the  first 
the  whole  soul,  body  and  soul  we  might  say, 
of  George  Washington,  repelled  the  lie.  There 
was  no  black  spot  in  him,  and  again  and  again 
we  wouid  say  there  can  be  no  greatness  coupled  I 
with  falsehood.  Truth  is  great,  as  God  is  great, 
and  no  one  can  live  permanently  in  the  heart  of 
our  humanity  who  fails  to  represent  this  God 
element. 

As  we  go  on  in  our  history,  we  may  find  less 
time  to  speak  of  this  thorough  rectitude  of 
George  Washington  ;  therefore,  we  wish  to  make 


the  point  here,  that  this  was  the  basis  of  all  that 
was  magnanimous  in  the  man  ;  and  the  quality 
which  will  give  him  a  permanent  hold,  not  only 
upon  the  page  of  history,  but  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  men.  While  the  mere  soldier  must  de¬ 
cline  in  estimation  in  proportion  as  the  more 
benign  attributes  grow  upon  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  the  conqueror  fade,  as  all  selfishness  must 
fade,  in  view  of  true  manliness  ;  and  the  writer 
be  forgotten  as  his  thought  is  reproduced  in  the 
common  mind,  the  man  of  a  manly  integrity 
must  grow  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  human 
heart,  just  in  proportion  as  the  race  advances  to 
a  true,  harmonious  development.  We  shall  show 
that  from  the' first  George  Washington  was  radi¬ 
cally  genuine — from  the  very  depths  of  his  being, 
“  an  honest  man,”  which  the  poet  has  declared 
to  be  “  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

The  little  boy  is  not  a  solitary  child,  an  only 
one,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  pamperings 
and  the  dangerous  Indiilgencies  of  an  only  child ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  oldiwt  of  a  fine,  health¬ 
ful  group  of  children,  who.  year  by  year,  impart 
a  stir  of  life  and  activity  to  the  country  house. 
There  is  no  idleness  nor  improvidence  tolerated 
about  the  premises  ;  it  is  a  thrifty,  cheerful  spot, 
this  home  of  the  boy.  The  negro  is  there,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  the  slave  is  a  feature  of 
the  times,  existing  even  in  New  England ;  but 
here,  in  this  household,  a  patriarchal  simplicity 
exists,  and  the  colored  child,  with  its  bright, 
bead-like  eyes,  and  cheerful  instinct,  tumbles 
about  the  lawm  and  creeps  in  over  the  low  door- 
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Bill  with  the  same  freedom  and  content  os  the 
white  one.  Old  dependents,  superannuated  but 
tenderly  cared  for,  Bit  in  the  sunshine  and  watch 
the  youngers,  telling  old  legends  and  singing 
those  pious  hymns  in  which  the  colored  man  so 
much  delights.  The  high  turban  of  the  nurse,  with 
her  shining  face  and  careless  laugh,  contrasts 
not  unpicturesquely  with  the  handsome,  stately 
lady  in  her  sweeping  robes  and  exceeding  fair¬ 
ness. 

It  is  a  goodly  sight,  the  cheery  homestead, 
plain  but  full  of  comfort,  orderly  but  genial, 
grouped  at  the  twilight  under  the  old  trees, 
master  and  dependent,  the  truly  married  pair, 
with  their  beautiful  children,  and  the  simple, 
up-looking  African,  all  unconscious  of  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  his  condition,  bo  well  are  blent  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  protector  with  the  dignities  of  the 
master.  However  this  relation  may  be  abused, 
as  unlimited  power  is  likely  to  be  by  the  evil 
disposed,  to  George  Washington,  even  in  his 
boyhood,  we  can  see  these  dependents  were  a  per¬ 
petual  appeal  to  the  gentleness,  forbearance,  and 
innate  justice  of  his  character.  The  negro  was 
an  irresponsible  child  in  his  eyes,  whose  claims 
were  to  be  tenderly  and  carefully  acknowledged. 
An  ill  institution  loses  its  malignity  under  a 
good  administrator.  We  believe,  in  this  point 
of  view,  this  relation  of  master  and  slave  was 
a  part  of  the  discipline  which  evolved  a  manly, 
mental  growth  in  the  child,  and  eventually 
brought  him  to  regard  the  institution  in  the  light 
he  did  in  after  years,  as  one  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  humanity  no  less  than  to  Christianity. 

From  the  good  household  goes  forth  the  good 
man — and  greatness  comes  of  greatncs.s.  At 
this  point  of  our  history,  we  have  but  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  noble  mother ;  but  these  are  all 
becoming  and  appropriate.  She  evidently  has 
the  greatest  earthly  good — a  sound  constitution 
united  to  a  sound  mind,  and  a  cheerful  tempera¬ 
ment  She  is  the  presiding  genius  of  home, 
loved  and  revered,  tenderly  cherished,  and  is 
yet  little  acquainted  with  her  innate  strength. 
The  husband  and  father,  as  we  have  shown, 
takes  much  of  the  instruction  so  essential  to  a 
group  of  children  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus, 
as  the  true  man  will,  divides  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  household ;  George  being  the  oldest, 
a  strong,  growing  boy,  also,  needs  a  firm  check, 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  parents  indicates  the 
need  of  much  care,  for  there  is  the  forceof  a  young 
lion  growing  up  in  that  little  body.  We  must 
leave  this  bright,  beautiful  picture  of  a  model 
household,  which  is  the  feature  in  this  history 
we  are  writing  to  be  especially  noted,  for  there 
is  a  shadow  overhanging  it,  and  the  great  trees 


as  they  droop  over  the  low  roof,  seem  to  lean 
heavily,  as  if  to  avert  the  stroke ;  lovingly,  as 
if  there  might  spring  up  consolation  from  the 
mute  sympathy  of  nature. 

CHAPTEB  V. 

THI.Bl.OW  TAILS. 

George  is  now  a  little  more  than  ten  years  old, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong,  bright  boy — do¬ 
cile,  and  yet  very  energetic — a  diligent  student, 
though  much  devoted  to  out-of-doors  amuse¬ 
ment  His  father  has  taught  him  from  books  of 
instruction,  no  less  than  from  the  unwritten  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature.  There  is  also  a  man  by  the 


name  of  Hobby  living  upon  the  plantation,  a 
simple  soul,  who  performs  the  double  office  of 
teacher  in  the  old  Bchool-house  of  the  parish, 
and  sexton  to  the  church.  This  must  have  been 
an  ominous  association  to  little  children,  who 
saw  the  same  hand  pointing  out  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  of  ABC,  and  again  hallow¬ 
ing  the  grave  which  was  to  take  dust  to  dust  in 
the  shape  of  some  near  companion  and  friend. 
But  in  that  robust  period  people  had  no  time  to 
speculate  upon  possible  impressions,  and  thus 
the  boy  learned  his  lessons  at  one  time,  and 
looked  on  while  his  teacher,  at  another,  prepared 
the  funeral  procession,  without  in  the  least  mind¬ 
ing  the  incongruity. 

George  is  able  to  “  read,  write  and  cipher  ” 
now,  but  there  arc  some  things  in  which  he  is 
even  more  expert  P'rom  the  first,  he  was  a  sort 
of  precision — that  is,  he  had  inherited,  from 
father  and  mother  both,  a  love  of  order,  a  cer¬ 
tain  sobriety  and  exactitude  notable  in  the  boy, 
and,  as  we  shall  show,  qn  ingredient  onward  in 
the  man.  But  he  is  no  ascetic  ;  he  is  very  af¬ 
fluent  in  organization,  equable  and  true.  He  is 
a  princely  boy,  who  feels  from  the  first  his  right 
to  rule,  a  guarantee  of  authority « accordingly,  he 
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has  been,  fron\  the  time  his  brothef  Lawrence 
returned  from  the  wars,  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  in  the  habit  of  drilling  all  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  into  military  companies, 
and  dividing  them  into  opposite  factions,  who 
contend  with  each  other  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  actual  warfare.  George  always 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces, 
while  a  young  companion  takes  command  of  the 
French — thus  upholding  that  hereditary  instinct 
which  regards  the  English  and  French  nations 
as  natural  enemies.  George,  it  would  seem, 
could  not  divest  himself,  even  in  sport,  of  this 
instinct  of  hostility,  which  anticipates  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  against  that  power,  while  the  young 
boys  who  personated  the  French  forces,  having 
l^ss  marked  individualism,  found  no  difficulty  in 
so  doing.  But,  from  the  fir§t,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  greatly  in  earnest,  and  even  his  sports 
were  characterized  by  a  kind  of  sincerity  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  lay  aside  his  own 
opinions  and  prejudices.  There  was  never  any 
make  believe  about  him.  He  is  a  true  leader 
from  the  first.  We  like  a  boy  who  knows  his 
own  value  ;  such  an  one  is  likely  to  be  scnipu- 
lously  Just  and  penetrating  in  his  estimate  of 
others. 

George  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  exacting 
careful  military  duty  from  his  little  compeers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
awards  of  their  young  commander.  This  mili¬ 
tary  feature  of  his  is  most  noticeable — it  shows 
how  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  was  trained 
up  to  the  needs  of  a  great  career,  as  if  a  good 
and  careful  Father  in  Heaven,  foreseeing  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  an  oppressed  people,  had  led  this 
little  one  by  the  hand,  and,  step  by  step,  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  meet  those  exigencies.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  the  child  of  ten,  orderly,  obedient 


and  faithful  in  all  his  duties ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  no  sooner  is  he  left  to  himself  than  he  falls 
at  once  into  all  those  exercises  which  give  health 
no  less  than  strength  to  the  human  body.  He  is 
fond  of  horses,  and  already  sits  one  well ;  he 
can  outrun  all  the  boys;  he  can  wrestle  and 
leap,  throw  the  quoit  and  bar,  like  a  young 
Greek  of  the  Homeric  stamp ;  bat  and  ball  time, 
hoop  and  kite  time,  are  each  and  all  observed ; 
and  no  one  of  all  his  mates  can  equal  George  in 
strength  of  limb,  celerity  of  foot,  and  force  of 
wind — while  in  all  the  minor  sports  he  is  une¬ 
qualed  in  dexterity.  These  manly  exercises  have 
too  much  fallen  into  disuse,  or  have  been  con¬ 
signed  to  those  of  the  ring;  but  Virginia,  at 
that  time,  represented  old  English  baronial  hab¬ 
its  to  the  life,  when  athletic  amusements  were  still 
a  part  of  knightly  training.  In  after  years,  it  is 
remembered  that  Washington,  notwithstanding 
the  hardships  to  which  his  public  services  had 
subjected  him,  seeing  a  group  of  young  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  throwing  heavy  stones  as  a  trial  of 
strength,  remarked :  “  I  think  I  can  beat  that 
even  now  ;”  and  taking  np  one  larger  than  any 
others  had  attempted,  threw  it  quite  across  the 
Rappahannock— this  was  at  the  lower  ferry  at 
Fredericksburg — a  feat  probably  unequaled  by 
any  other  man. 

Lawrence,  the  handsome  brother,  who  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  Admiral  Vernon,  has  thoughts  at  this 
time  of  going  to  England,  where  be  is  likely  to  find 
promotion  in  the  army  ;  but  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  all  the  interests  of  the  Washington  family 
shall  concentrate  themselves  in  America.  They 
are  to  be  needed  here  more  than  abroad ;  for 
great  occasions  are  growing  upon  the  world,  and 
there  is  much  unrest  in  it — hard  thinking  in  it — 
and  a  growing  sense  of  what  is  due  to  man  more 
than  to  rulers. 
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Lawrence  has  been  a  frequent  Tisitor  in  the 
family  of  the  Hon,  William  Fairfax,  of  Fairfax 
County,  whose  comely  daughter,  Anne,  has  quite 
won  the  heart  of  the  young  soldier,  and  lost  her 
own  in  return.  This  prospect  of  a  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  families  is  mutually  gratifying, 
and  preparations  are  made  for  the  nuptials  upon 
a  princely  scale ;  for  the  Fairfaxes  are  wealthy 
proprietors,  and  live  quite  in  the  old  Engli^ 
baronial  style,  while  the  Washingtons  are  wealthy 
and  honorable.  Love  seems  to  have  quite  super¬ 
seded  Mars  in  the  character  of  Lawrence,  for  he 
not  only  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  abroad,  but 
set  himself  down  at  once  as  a  gentleman  planter, 


and  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
also,  in  the  course  of  time. 

MThile  the  two  families  are  thus  busy  in  their 
plans  for  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  of  these 
lovers,  and  the  foreground  of  our  family  picture 
is  beaming  with  sunshine,  a  deep,  dark  cloud 
suddenly  arises  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
prospect  Augustine  Washington,  the  excellent 
man  and  good  father,  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
dies  on  the  12th  of  April,  1743,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-nine.  This  sad  event  for  awhile  disar¬ 
ranges  all  the  plans  of  the  household.  George, 
who  is  now  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  has 
been  visiting  for  a  few  days ;  and  is  called  home 
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only  in  time  to  receive  the  paternal  benediction, 
and  see  the  beloved  eyes,  which  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  solicitude  and  love,  close  for¬ 
ever  upon  the  world.  Lawrence  and  Anne  Fair¬ 
fax  defer  their  marriage  until  the  next  July, 

Notwithstanding  the  sudden  demise  of  the 
father,  his  estates  are  all  in  good  order,  and  the 
will  indicates  the  forecast,  wisdom,  and  orderly 
habits  of  Augustine  Washington.  He  left  a 
large  property  to  be  divided  among  his  children. 
To  Lawrence,  he  l«ft  the  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  which  he  subsequently  embellished 
and  named  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor  of  his  friend, 
the  Admiral ;  to  this  was  added  shares  in  iron 
works,  with  other  property.  To  Augustine,  the 
old  homestead  at  Bridge's  Creek,  Westmoreland, 
where  he  himself  was  to  be  buried  with  his  an¬ 
cestors.  These  were  all  the  children  left  by  the 
first  wife,  Jane  Butler. 

To  the  children  of  Mary  Ball,  the  second 
wife,  he  left  also  ample  estates,  bequeathing  to 
George,  when  he  dioiild  come  of  age,  the  house 
and  lands  on  the  Rappahannock.  Let  us  notice 
here,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  reliability,  good 
judgment  and  fine  discretion  of  Mary  Ball  Wash¬ 


ington,  the  fact,  that  the  husband  and  father, 
careful  and  provident  as  he  is,  has  left  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  his  estates,  not  bequeathed  to  the 
children  of  Jane  Butler  Washington,  who  are 
now  of  age,  to  the  care  of  this  wise  wife  and 
mother,  who  is  to  manage  them  and  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  os  best  she  may,  for  the  good  of  herself 
and  children. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  household 
now  ;  how  great  we  can  never  know  in  the 
heart  and  hopes  of  the  mother.  She  gathers  her 
little  brood  of  five  children  around  her,  the  old¬ 
est  not  yet  eleven,  and,  seated  in  their  midst, 
she  imparts  to  them  alone  those  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue  in  which,  hitherto,  she  had  been 
aided  by  the  tenderness  of  the  husband  and 
father.  The  plain  widow’s  cap  shields  her  calm, 
matronly  face,  and  we  see  the  young  group  still 
and  thoughtful,  while,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
she  reads  from  the  Word  of  Life,  and,  kneeling, 
appeals  to  the  “widow’s  God  and  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,”  for  that  aid  and  that  wisdom 
which  are  needful  to  sustain  her  in  her  solitary 
duties. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  impressive  picture,  this, 
a 
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of  the  dear  mother,  eo  faithful  to  her  trust, 
taking  up  her  burden  alone,  and  training  her 
little  ones  to  virtue ;  and  leading  the  future 
savior  of  his  country  steadily  onward  through 
the  straight  and  narrow  gate  of  duty  upward  to 
greatness.  We  do  well  to  honor  this  woman. 
Mary  Washington  was  no  ordinary  person.  It 
is  back  to  this  household  group  that  we  must  go 
if  we  would  learn  the  springs  of  that  consistent 
humanity  and  noble  magnanimity  which  made 
the  boy,  George  Washington,  what  he  became 
in  the  course  of  time.  It  has  been  the  will  of 
the  Infinite  Providence  to  “  change  the  face  ”  of 
the  father  and  “  send  him  away,”  and  now  we 
are  to  learn  of  the  competence  of  the  mother  to 
train  her  child  to  a  true  manhood. 

George,  being  the  oldest  of  the  group,  became 
the  companion  of  the  mother — the  young  friend, 
more  than  the  dependent  child.  By  what  we 
are  able  to  infer  from  after  records,  this  rela¬ 
tion  assumed  an  e.xceedingly  near  and  tender 
aspect  between  mother  and  son.  We  Qnd,  i|^ 
after  years,  that  Washington  records  in  his 
journal  his  visits  to  her  without  comment,  as  if 
the  fact  that  he  could  be  with  her,  sit  all  alone 
by  her  side,  and  listen  to  the  kindly  tones  of 
one  so  dear,  was  the  fullness  of  content,  and 
needed  no  words  to  express  it.  Always  the  ut¬ 


most  contidence  existed  between  them  ;  and,  we 
think,  we  may  trace  this  nearness  of  sympathy 
back  to  this  early  widowhood,  when  the  noble 
boy  saw  how  much  his  mother  needed  the  help¬ 
ing  hand.  He  was  tall  for  his  years,  and  at  this 
time  of  a  cheerful,  winning  manner,  which  was 
observable  in  him  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Long 
years  after  this  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  when  George  was  so  much  to  her,  his 
mother  having  heard  him  praised  for  his  cour¬ 
age,  his  magnanimity,  and  all  manly  virtues, 
replied  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  “  George  was 
always  a  good  boy  and,  we  apprehend,  that 
never,  at  any  period  of  her  life  did  she  feel  this 
goodness  more  deeply  than  now,  in  her  great 
need,  in  the  time  of  her  sorrow  and  widowhood, 
when  the  boy  for  her  sake  became  a  man. 

Mary  Washington,  however,  was  a  well-poised 
woman,  of  exact  ideas,  and  a  deep  sense  of  duty. 
Her  reading  shows  a  sober,  superior  cast  of 
mind,  religious  and  observant.  She  evidently 
trained  her  cbil(^en,  drilled  them  as  a  good  offi¬ 
cer  would  young  recruits,  so  that  they  started 
in  life  well  prepared  to  encounter  its  hardships 
and  temptations  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
thoroughly  established  habits  of  self-reliance, 
obedience  and  clear  moral  and  religious  ideas. 
She  was  afflicted  with  no  mawkish  sentimental- 
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ism  engendered  by  a  false  literature,  and  the 
hazards  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  life  such  as 
is  found  in  boarding  houses  and  cities — on  the 
contrary,  she  reared  her  children  herself,  amid 
the  freshness  and  inspirations  of  nature,  and 
taught  them  around  the  sanctities  of  the  fireside 
and  home,  lessons  of  virtue  which  are  never 
obliterated  from  the  heart  of  a  child  thus 
trained.  We  say  once  more,  we  do  well  to 
honor  this  Mary  Washington,  for  she  was  a  true 
mother. 

At  that  time,  the  opportunities  for  learning 
were  of  the  most  limited  character ;  boys  were 
sent,  by  the  more  wealthy  families,  to  England 
or  to  Holland  for  instruction ;  books  were  scarce, 
and  those  of  a  lighter  and  too  often  pernicious 
quality  were  less  numerous  than  now,  and  os  yet 
rarely  made  their  way  into  the  colonies ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  youth  of  the  day  escaped  much  of  that 
contamination  through  books  which  in  ours  must 
double  the  solicitude  of  the  watchful  parent. 
The  majorities  of  the  women, ^Iso,  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  marked  discretion  and  solidity, 
making  a  striking  contrast  to  the  frivolity  and 
weak  sentimentalism  so  much  in  vogue  in  our 
own  times  Wives  were  wife-like,  and  mothers 
matronly. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Mary  Washington  to 
gather  her  children  around  her,  and  read  aloud 
to  them  from  some  work  of  interest  or  instruc¬ 
tion — a  beautiful  practice,  which  it  u  re  well 
that  mothers  would  revive.  There  is  an  old, 
worn  volume,  entitled  “  Contemplations,  Moral 
and  Divine,  by  Sir  Mathew  Hale,”  with  the 
name  of  Mary  Washington  written  upon  it ;  and  ’ 
this  little  manual  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  | 
with  the  mother,  and  one  from  which  she  read 
daily  to  her  children  ;  it  abounds  in  wise,  salu- 1 
tary  precepts,  likely  to  form  the  mind  to  sobriety  i 
and  virtue  ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  j 
it  did  a  life-long  work  upon  the  character  of 
Washington,  molding  him  to  temperance  and 
truth,  and  even  tinging  the  quality  of  his  writ-  j 
ings.  j 

One  chapter  of  this  book,  called  “  The  Great 
Audit,”  describes  the  stewardship  of  one  who"! 
yields  an  account  to  the  master,  and  irresisti- ! 
bly  brings  to  the  memory  the  sonnet  of  Milton, ; 
written  in  his  early  youth,  which,  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  was  familiar  also  to  the  mind  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  well  known  that  while  Shakespeare 
was  scarcely  at  all  read  in  the  colonies,  the 
writings  of  Milton  were  a  part  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  aliment  of  almost  every  household,  even 
more  read  here  than  in  England.  Indeed,  we 
find  a  Miltonic  depth  in  the  character  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  we 


conceive  him  thus  early  squaring  his  life,  as  did 
this  truly  great  mau,  and  modestly  repeating  to 
himself  the  uses  of  life ; 

“  All  in,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  to, 

Aa  ever  in  my  great  Task-maater’a  eye.” 

From  the  first,  we  find  the  character  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  have  been  deeply  religious.  Mary 
Washington,  it  is  evident,  by  her  diligent  use 
of  all  the  scanty  opportunities  of  the  times,  not 
only  instilled  virtuous  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
her  children,  but  imparted  to  them  also  the  basis 
of  sound  habits  of  thought.  She  was  not  a 
poet,  and  most  certainly  she  was  what  no  man 
would  presume  to  call  a  fascinating  woman. 
She  was  simply  and  truly  a  mother,  a  wise, 
thoughtful  mother,  which  is  her  best  praise, 
blending,  withal,  much  of  the  Spartan  direct¬ 
ness  with  the  Roman  dignities  of  the  matron. 
She  was  unostentatious,' somewhat  reserved,  but 
hospitable,  and  to  the  last  degree  truthfuk  No 
guest  who  had  declined  the  first  invitation  to 
remain,  ever  received  a  second.  She  importuned 
no  one  in  any  way.  The  simple  good  breeding, 
and  quiet  majesty  of  the  woman,  were  her  most 
distinguishable  characteristics. 

One  thing  more,  we  hear  of  no  second  mar¬ 
riages,  of  no  divided  household.  After  the 
father  of  her  children  is  called  away,  she  de¬ 
votes  herself  exclusively  to  their  interest  and 
happiness ;  and  a  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
we  hold  in  the  memory  of  this  dignified  matron 
is  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  marked  her 
whole  life.  We  do  not  think  of  her  in  any  way 
but  as  the  mother  of  Washington,  and  so  near 
and  sweet  was  the  relation  between  the  two, 
that  we  forget  that  other  children  shared  her 
care  and  tenderness,  remembering  only  her  de¬ 
votion  to  this  George,  the  great  man  of  the 
country. 

After  the  death  of  the  father,  a  few  months 
were  sacred  to  that  sorrow  which  ennobles  and 
refines  us  all ;  and  then  followed  the  marriage 
of  the  brother  Lawrence  to  Anne  Fairfax,  in 
July.  The  young  couple  removed  to  the  estate 
upon  the  Potomac,  which  they  called  Mount 
Vernon,  and  proceeded  to  embellish  it  with  all 
the  accessories  of  taste  and  elegance.  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  other  brother,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bridge’s  Creek,  and  the  five  children  of  Mary 
Washington  were  left  at  the  Rappahannock 
house,  to  be  cared  for  by  their  mother. 

Lawrence  was  fourteen  years  older  than 
George,  and  had  always  regarded  him  with 
I  greaA  favor ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  up  to  his 
sixteenth  year  he  pa.ssed  a  considerable  portion 
j  of  his  time  with  this  brother  Lawrence.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  the  fine  health  of  the 
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boj,  his  manly  habits  and  thoughtful  cast  of 
mind,  and  most  especially  his  military  tenden- : 
cies,  must  have  greatly  endeared  him  to  his 
brother.  I 

Besides  this,  the  instruction  at  home  was  be- ' 
coming  too  limited  for  a  capable,  growing  boy —  | 
old  Hobby,  the  sexton,  having  exhausted  his 
whole  stock  of  learning  years  ago — and  it  be¬ 
came  advisable  to  send  George  to  the  homestead 
at  Bridge’s  'Creek,  where  Augustine  Washing¬ 
ton,  now  married  to  Anne  Aylet,  of  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  an  heiress,  also,  lived ;  and  where 
he  was  under  the  tutorship  of  a  Mr.  Williams, 
who  kept  a  school  at  that  place.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  those  habits  of  exact  order  which  had 
been  the  innate  quality  of  his  mind.  We  find, 
preserved  to  this  day,  the  old  “  ciphering  books  ” 
of  the  boy  of  thirteen,  with  their  long,  even 
rows  of  figures  and  scraps  of  poetry  in  a  round, 
bold  hand ;  there  are,  also,  bits  of  quaint  draw¬ 
ings  left,  odd  profiles,  sketches  of  birds  and 
flowers,  and  even  some  attempts  at  caricature, 
amid  forms  of  drawing  up  contracts,  notes  and 
other  modes  of  business,  of  little  or  no  value  in 
themselves,  but  of  great  moment  as  showing, 
without  dispute,  the  quality  of  mind  existing 
thus  early. 

These  bits  of  poetry,  crabbed  in  expression, 
but  healthful  in  sentiment,  are  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  they  are  found  among  his  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  habits,  and  indicate  a  uniformity  of 
development,  as  far  from  one-sidedness  as  from 
extravagance.  He  seemed  to  feel  within  him- 
•elf,  upon  every  side  of  him,  the  pressure  of 
great  qualities,  not  one  of  which  was  allowed 
the  monopoly,  but  space  is  given  to  each  for  a 
.  full,  harmonious  growth. 

He  has  a  tenderness  of  soul  that  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  devoted  love  for  his  mother,  and 
now  and  then  in  the  need  of  poetic  expression, 
for  he  WTites  verses  at  times,  and  is  not,  even 
thus  early,  indifferent  to  the  graces  of  girlhood. 
A  depth  of  religious  aspiration,  also,  steady  and 
reverential,  which  grows  with  his  growth;  a 
moral  purity  at  once  virginal  and  manly ;  a 
steady  regard  to  the  feelings  and  rights  of 
others ;  he  is  grave,  yet  cheerful — orderly  and 
diligent ;  he  is  possessed  of  strong  sense  and 
unflinch'ing  courage,  both  moral  and  physical. 
With  all  this  he  might  have  been  a  very  good, 
dull  man ;  but,  like  a  beautiful  vase,  lighted 
from  within,  which  brings  out  all  its  wondrous 
blazonry,  Washington  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  by  passions  at  once  powerful  and  elec¬ 
tric — strong  enough  to  wreck  a  common  charac¬ 
ter — he  sees  this — he  feels  it  in  his  great  and 
beautiful  soul,  and  he  grasps  the  rein  with  a 


strong  hand,  and  becomes  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  by  showing  it  a  man  so  great  in  every 
aspect  of  manhood,  a  living,  breathing  man, 
with  the  largest  endowments,  filled  with  the  hot¬ 
test  passions,  yet  governing  himself.  Truly  was 
he  born  to  command,  for  he,  who  had  by  a 
strong  will  learned  to  rule  so  much  in  himself, 
would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  rule  others. 


CHAPTUB  VI.  0 
LATI50  DDtP  rOD^DA'^Olra. 

I  have  been  particular  to  note  the  early  sur¬ 
roundings  of  George  Washington,  because  I  wish 
to  show  that,  out  of  society  just  as  it  existed,  he 
was  able  to  achieve  greatness.  I  wish  to  show 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  within  all  the  con¬ 
ventionalisms,  and  that  he  took  these,  each  and 
all,  upon  his  shoulders  and  moved  calmly  on¬ 
ward  to  a  magnanimous  career.  I  take  a  pride 
in  seeing  this  healthful,  energetic  boy,  so  Apollo- 
like  in  his  morning  freshness  and  beauty,  bright¬ 
ening  onward  and  scattering  in  his  pathway  all 
that  was  durk  or  ignoble.  I  do  not  find  him.  sin¬ 
gular  in  his  gravity  or  precocious  in  his  moral 
sense  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  boy  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  as  the  precursor  of  the  man. 

Further  than  this,  we  tend  so  much  to  regard 
him  as  a  fabulous  man,  a  myth,  and  not  truly 
human,  that  I  dwell  upon  his  home  associations 
the  more  tenderly,  because  it  seems  to  me  were 
mothers  more  like  Mary  Washington  we  might 
have  more  boys  like  George. 

At  the  school  of  Mr.  Williams,  he  seems  to 
have  profited  to  the  utmost  From  fourteen  to 
fifteen  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
higher  mathematics — geometry,  trigonometry, 
an^  surveying,  were  his  especial  favorite  stu¬ 
dies,  and  unquestionably  were  of  great  service 
to  him  in  his  after  life,  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  study  the  movements  of  an  army, 
and  calculate  distances  and  positions  almost  by 
a  gl^ce  of  the  eye.  In  surveying,  he  was  not 
content  with  the  simple  processes  of  the  art,  but 
used  logarithms,  and  was  careful,  by  various 
methods,  to  prove  the  certainty  of  his  results. 
It  must  have  seemed  a  curious  incident  to  his 
young  companions  to  see  their  playmate  of  fif¬ 
teen  gravely  measuring  the  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school-house,  and  noting  in  his  books 
points  and  angles.  Besides  this,  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  plantations  were  surveyed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  boundaries  and  metes  entered  with 
as  much  care  as  if  he  were  designing  a  purchase. 
These  surveying  books  of  the  young  topographer 
are  stilt  in  existence,  and  show  the  utmost  neat¬ 
ness  and  perfection  of  work. 

The  boy  was  training  himself  simply  as  a 
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useful  official  in  a  new  country,  unconscious 
that  all  this  latent  power  of  his  was  girding  him 
slowly  but  surely  for  a  great  work,  whose  in¬ 
struments  were  not  to  be  quiet,  humble  plant¬ 
ers,  but  kings  and  rulers;  and  whose  bounda¬ 
ries  were  not  farms  and  plantations,  but  states 
and  empires. 

Probably,  at  this  time  he  drew  up  that  re¬ 
markable  code  of  moral  laws  by  which  the 
youth,  antiuipating  the  needs  of  the  man,  stored 
his  mind  with  exact  and  salutary  rules  of  life 
and  action.  Many  of  these  are  so  entirely  be¬ 
yond  any  needful  experience  at  that  time  that 
we  see  in  their  adoption  a  prophecy  of  the  man 
in  the  boy.  He  was  so  much  greater  than  he 
knew  at  the  time.  He  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  tenderness  and  even  respect  at  this 
early  age ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  even  now 
he  felt  himself  somewhat  isolated  by  this  pres¬ 
sure  of  unknown  power — this  something  in  the 
inner  life  larger  and  deeper  than  what  entered 
into  the  experience  of  those  about  him.  The 
boy  who  is  only  equal  to  his  surroundings  is  in 
no  way  tempted  to  violate  these  conditions ;  it 
is  the  one  of  deeper  intimations  who  feels  the 
need  of  law^  and  he  feels  this  need  only  when 
his  nature  is  delicate  and  his  aspirations  noble ; 
therefore,  these  rules,  so  severe  in  themselves, 
yet  (x>  befitting  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  are 
of  great  value  as  an  index  to  the  life  of  George 
Washington. 

Much  curiosity  has  existed  to  know  the  source 
of  these  maxims,  so  many  in  number,  which  the 
boy  of  fourteen  had  copied  out,  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  and  which  are  still  to  be  found  among 
his  papers.  The  author  recognizes  a  portion  of 
these  as  familiar  friends,  evidently  extracted 
from  the  same  source.  Among  the  aids  to 
household  government  with  my  mother,  I  recol¬ 
lect  well  was  a  small,  time-worn  book,  whose 
title  page  was  gone,  the  covers  blackened  by 
use,  and  many  leaves  sowed  carefully  wi|^  fine 
thread  where  they  had  become  torn  ;  this  was  a 
manual  of  good  deportment,  which  was  read  to 
us  children  at  intervals — occasionally,  too,  when 
we  had  violated  any  of  these  laws  of  propriety, 
we  were  expected  to  commit  the  broken  rule  to 
memory,  that  the  obligations  to  polite  manners 
and  social  well-being  might  be  the  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  This  book  finally 
fell  into  neglect  as  the  family  grew  up,  but  I 
am  persuaded  was  the  same  used  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Mary  Washington. 

Others  of  these  rules  must  have  been  con¬ 
densed  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale, 
as  any  reader  familiar  with  the  works  of  this 
truly  Christian  man  will  readily  perceive.  Many 


of  his  sayings  are  condensed  into  aphorisms, 
and  might  be  extracted  from  the  general  matter 
in  hand  without  impairing  the  unity  of  sense. 
But  what  may  be  regarded  with  surprise  is  the 
fact  that  these  should  have  so  arrested  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  living  here  in  the 
wilderness,  as  it  were,  under  associations  so  little 
likely  to  bring  them  into  use. 

The  no  less  wise,  and  more  consistently  great. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  also,  must  have  aided  in  form¬ 
ing  the  heart  and  mind  of  Washington,  present¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  a  fine  picture  of  a  fatherly  man, 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-ordered  household.  These 
two  men,  so  remarkable  in  the  greatness  of  their 
position  and  the  pious  simplicity  of  their  lives, 
were  in  these  early  times  favorite  models  in  old 
Pilgrim  families,  and  doubtless  no  less  so  in 
Virginia.  The  tone  of  thought  and  methods  of 
government  in  the  Washington  family,  bear  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  a  familiarity  with  this 
kind  of  reading ;  for,  in  those  palmy  days,  as 
we  have  said,  the  training  of  a  family  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  paramount  duty  of  parents.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  feeling  called  upon  to  make  some 
apology  for  doing  less  in  the  way  of  literature 
than  he  could  wish,  being  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  cares  of  state,  says : 

“  I  must  talk  with  my  wife  and  chat  with  my 
children,  and  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  my 
servants  ;  for  all  these  things  I  reckon  a  part  of 
business,  except  a  man  will  resolve  to  be  a 
stranger  at  home ;  and  with  whomsoever  either 
nature,  or  chance,  or  choice  has  engaged  a  man  in  any 
commerce,  he  must  endeavor  to  make  himself  as 
acceptable  to  those  about  him  as  he  possibly 
can  ;  using  still  such  a  temper  in  it  that  he  may 
not  spoil  them  by  excessive  gentleness,  so  that 
his  servants  may  not  become  his  masters.” 

Scarcely  an  old,  well  regulated  family  in  the 
country  but  had  its  little  manuscript  manual  of 
rules  and  pithy  axioms  for  the  regulation  of 
mind  and  heart.  Our  ancestors  were  wisely 
fearful  of  a  retrograde  action ;  and  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  our  free  public  schools  to  this  sal¬ 
utary  fear  and  needful  forecast,  in  a  state  of 
early  hardship  and  deprivation. 

The  habits  of  thought  and  careful  analysis 
thus  brought  into  exercise  were  the  best  part  of 
these  rules,  however  gathered ;  yet,  as  before 
said,  I  think  they  may  mostly  be  traced  home 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  modes  of  thinking 
have  all  the  gravity  of  Seneca,  with  the  spirit¬ 
ualism  of  “Thomas  a  Kempis,”  while  at  the 
some  time  they  are  divested  of  the  stoicism  of 
the  one  and  the  asceticism  of  the  other,  thus 
laying  a  foundation  for  high  Christian  morals. 
The  soul  of  Washington,  from  very  boyhood,  felt 
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its  aflBnity  with  this  subiime  standard ;  and  when 
in  after  years  he  found  himself  traduced  by  his 
enemies,  and  misunderstood  even  by  his  friends, 
we  can  imagine  him  recalling  the  time  when  he 
sat  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  read  from  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  the  following  words : 

“  I  was  in  the  greatest  reputation  and  esteem 
among  men  that  may  be,  but  now  I  am  fallen 
under  the  saddest,  the  basest  scorn,  reproach 
and  obloquy,  and  imputation  that  can  be,  and 
all  this  without  a  cause  ;  my  enemies  triumph 
over  me  with  scorn  and  derisions,  and  exproba¬ 
tions — my  former  friends  bestow  upon  me  a  sor¬ 
rowful  pity  that  is  more  bitter  than  the  up- 
braidings  of  my  enemies  ;  the  abjects  and  dregs 
of  the  people  make  me  their  byword  ;  and  the 
calumnies  under  which  I  suffer  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  none  dares  to  be  my  advocate  but 
the  silent  testimony  of  my  own  conscience  and 
innocence.” 

But  none  of  these  things  move  the  soul  pano¬ 
plied  in  its  own  integrity,  and  thus  early  had 
the  boy,  by  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  forti¬ 
fied  bis  mind  for  the  worst  that  might  befall 
him.  Again,  from  the  same  source,  were  rules 
not  only  of  common  import  and  every-day 
utility  in  the  government  of  the  life  and  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  but  there  are  also  max¬ 
ims  in  Sir  Matthew  Halp  for  the  aid  of  the  good 
citizen,  and  for  him  who  may  be  called  to  rule 
over  his  fellow  men,  which  it  is  plain  sank 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  youth,  and  prepared 
him  for  that  judicious  use  of  authority  in  after 
life  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  Who  can 
fail  to  see  in  the  following  rules,  which  I  extract 
from  the  same  author,  the  source  of  that  subor¬ 
dination  of  self  to  the  good  of  the  public,  which 
will  make  Washington  the  wonder  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  all  times  and  people  : 

“  1.  Men  that  love  their  own  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  should  not  seek  great  employments. 

“  2.  If  they  are  offered,  they  do,  as  far  as  con¬ 
sists  with  modesty  and  duty  to  their  superiors 
and  country,  decline  and  avoid  them. 

“  3.  If,  upon  such  an  account,  they  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  undertake  them,  yet  let  them  be  sure 
that  before  they  undertake  them,  they  have  suf¬ 
ficient  abilities  to  perform  them. 

“4.  If,  by  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
power,  they  are  required  to  undergo  them, 
and  are  able  and  fit  for  the  employment,  they 
do  not  either  frowardly  or  ungratefully  refuse 
them :  for, 

“  6.  Herein  they  are  but  passive ;  it  is  an  act 
of  their  submission  and  duty,  not  of  their  choice. 

“  C.  Being  thus  called  to  it,  if  they  meet  with 
any  rube  in  their  way,  they  have  no  reason  to 


blame  themselves  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
duty  in  the  exercise  thereof.” 

We  might  cite  whole  passages  from  these 
works,  all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  “  rules  ” 
of  George  Washington,  so  many  in  number,  and 
so  grave  and  religious  in  their  features,  were 
gathered  from  this  great  storehouse,  mid  were 
brought  to  his  observation  by  the  wisdom  and 
solicitude  of  his  mother.  • 

I  shall  hardly  need  to  extract  many  of  these 
rules,  as  I  think  I  have  already  indicated  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived,  as  our  more 
advanced  culture  has  superseded  the  necessity 
of  many,  while  others  have  been  embodied  in 
the  foregoing  extracts.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
if  “  Young  America  ”  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  curb  his  ubiquity,  and  define  his  moral  sense 
by  similar  wholesome  restraints : 

“  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in 
speaking  ;  Jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which 
another  reads  or  writes — lean  not  on  any  one. 

“  Be  no  flatterer — neither  play  with  any  one 
that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

“Read  no  letters,  books  or  papers  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing 
it,  first  ask  leave. 

“  Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any 
one,  so  to  read  them,  unless  desired  ;  look  not 
nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

“  Give  not  your  opinions  unasked. 

“  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  bnsinesB  be 
short  and  comprehensive. 

“  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  pri¬ 
vate — presently  or  at  some  other  time ;  in  what 
terms  to  do  it ;  and,  in  reproving,  show  no  signs 
of  choler,  but  do  so  with  sweetness  and  mild¬ 
ness. 

“  When  a  mad  does  all  he  can,  though  it 
succeeds  not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it” 

The  defects  often  in  the  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences  in  these  rules  show  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  boy  himself — his  own  compilation, 
at  least,  in  part 

“Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in 
your  victuals ;  feed  not  with  greediness ;  cut 
your  bread  with  a  knife ;  lean  not  on  the  table ; 
neither  find  fault  with  what  yon  eat 

“  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous ; 
the  first  to  salute,  hear,  and  answer  ;  and  be  not 
pensive  when  it  is  time  to  converse. 

“  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  be  excessive 
in  commending. 

“  Think  before  you  speak ;  pronounce  not  im¬ 
perfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too  hastily, 
but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

“  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself. 
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and  disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any  hesitate 
in  his  words,  help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him  with¬ 
out  being  desired ;  interrupt  him  not,  nor  answer 
him  till  his  speech  be  ended. 

“  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform, 
but  be  earrful  to  http  your  promite. 

“  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without 
passion,  and  with  discretion,  however  mean  the 
person  be  you  do  it  ta’’ 

All  these  indicate  the  training  requisite  for  a 
sober,  honest  life — a  judicious,  upright  man. 
We  see  how  it  was  that  George  Washington  grew 
to  be  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  times — 
a  man  studious  in  his  own  self-respect,  courteous 
to  others  ;  and  the  following  rules  show  revei> 
ence  toward  God : 

“  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinfuL 
“  When  you  speak  of  God  or  his  attributes, 
let  it  be  seriously  and  in  reverence. 


“  Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents, 
though  they  be  poor. 

“  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire  called  Conscience.” 

It  is  hardly  essential  to  swell  our  pages  with 
more  of  these  rules,  simple,  beautiful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  although  they  assuredly  are. 

While  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Bridge’s  Creek,  it  is  most  likely  that  George  re¬ 
turned  often,  perhaps  every  week,  to  visit  the 
home  circle.  At  about  this  period  a  story  is  told 
of  him  which  is  doubted  by  some  historians,  and 
rejected  by  others  as  betraying  a  recklessness  of 
feeling  which  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  I 
shall  give  the  story,  because  1  believe  in  it,  and 
because  it  has  an  internal  evidence  of  truth, 
based  upon  the  characteristics  of  both  mother 
and  child. 

Mistress  Washington  was  a  good  horsewoman, 
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as  most  women  at  that  period  were ;  the  roads  be- 
iag  far  from  good,  and  the  facilities  of  inter¬ 
communication  limited,  it  became  necessary  to 
perform  long  journeys  upon  horseback.  Nearly 
all  social  intercourse  was  carried  on  in  this  way, 
ladies  often  taking  a  baby  upon  the  saddie  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  starting  upon  a  ride  of  many 
miles  to  visit  a  neighbor. 

Mistress  Washington  had  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  this  kind  of  traveling ;  and,  upon  a  hand¬ 
some  horse,  with  her  fine  figure,  excelient 
health,  and  perfect  mastery  of  the  animal  she 
rode,  must  have  presented  a  very  striking  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  bad  a  young  colt,  which  had 
never  been  broken  to  the  saddle,  but  which 
gave  promise  of  great  beauty  and  remarkable 
speed.  The  animal  was  fast  growing  into  favor, 
and  expectations  were  high  in  regard  to  him. 
George  undertook  the  “  breaking,”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  of  this  beautiful  creature. 

Now,  George  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  at  home,  and  treated  with  that  confidence 
by  his  mother  which  rendered  it  unessential  for 
him  to  consult  her  in  a  matter  of  such  common 
occurrence  as  the  breaking  of  a  young,  fiery 
horse.  Accordingly,  after  various  southings  and 
caresses,  he  finds  himself  fairly  upon  his  back. 
The  sable  attendants  look  on  with  pride  and  de¬ 
light  “Young  Massa”  is  brave  and  skillful. 
The  pair  are  the  product  of  the  plantation,  and 
worthy  of  each  other.  They  are  not  devoid  of 
inward  chucklings,  also,  for  the  negroes  have 
done  their  beet  upon  both  horse  and  rider,  and 
look  upon  them  as  representing  something  of 
their  own  work. 

Quick  as  lightning  they  dart  away,  the  rider 
not  without  his  exultation — half  rejoicing  in  the 
peril,  more  than  half  rejoicing  in  the  mastery  he 
is  determined  to  win.  His  brown  locks  fioat 
in  the  wind,  his  eyes  gleam  with  delight,  and  his 
lips  are  compressed  with  a  boyish  determina¬ 
tion.  On  they  go,  swift  as  the  wind  ;  on,  through 
the  rough  ways ;  over  ditches  and  stump  ;  along 
the  bridle-path  by  the  river  side ;  out  in  the 
great  highway ;  under  overhanging  branches, 
and  through  tangled  briers.  The  speed  and  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  young  animal  do  not  abate — the 
hand  of  the  youth  does  not  relax  its  hold.  His 
spirit  is  fairly  up.  He  is  in  his  own  atmosphere 
of  peril  and  triumph,  of  fiery  speed,  and  un¬ 
checked  power.  The  boy  has  forgotten  the 
horse ;  he  is  only  a  young  centaur,  delighting  in 
freedom,  exulting  in  speed.  He  knows  no  fear — 
is  conscious  of  no  impediment.  It  is  no  favorite 
horse  of  his  mother  astride  of  which  is  the  youth, 
George  Washington  ;  it  is  an  embodied  Jove  in 
the  fiush  of  his  strength,  spurning  the  earth,  and 


already  laying  his  band  upon  the  mane  of  em¬ 
pire. 

He  does  not  check  the  frantic  fiight  of  the 
beast,  for  he  has  ceased  to  know  the  danger. 
Dim  prophecies  are  in  his  blood ;  a  wild  exulta¬ 
tion  fioods  his  brtun ;  the  sense  of  command, 
the  will  to  do,  to  dare,  but  not  to  die ;  to  live 
and  achieve — all  speak  their  unconscious  ora¬ 
cles.  It  is  the  moment  when  he  feels  that  a 
destiny,  dim,  shadowy,  but  all  glorious,  awaits 
him.  His  thoughts  are  onward,  rounding  the 
years  with  deeds  of  greatness,  and  he  forgets 
the  creature  which  has  carried  him  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mount  of  the  ancient  lawgiver. 
Suddenly  the  animal  sallies — falls ;  a  quick 
pant,  a  heart-deep  groan,  and  the  noble  beast 
is  dead. 

We  can  imagine  the  consternation  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  grief  of  the  ingenuous  boy — the 
regret — the  dread  and  yet  need  of  encountering 
at  once  the  aggrieved  mother.  He  hastens 
home — he  hurries  to  her  side  and  confesses  alL 
Mary  Washington  must  have  been  terribly 
shocked  at  such  a  revelation  in  her  child.  The 
grave,  calm  boy,  so  suddenly  transformed  into 
what  seemed  a  cruel,  fiery  fiend.  The  beautiful 
animal,  also,  which  she  was  learning  to  love  and 
take  pride  in ;  but  she  has  a  clear  head  and  a 
true,  tender  heart ;  more  than  this,  she  has  great 
clearness  of  moral  insight.  We  do  not  hear  a 
word  about  the  cruelty  of  the  act — she  under¬ 
stood  the  goodness  of  the  boy’s  heart,  and  did  not 
question  it  now.  She  says  nothing  about  the 
animal  whatever,  but  she  seems  suddenly  to  see 
the  manhood  of  the  boy.  He  was  no  longer  a 
child,  and  she  says,  “  1  forgive  you,  because  yon 
have  confessed  all;  had  you  prevaricated  I 
should  have  despised  you.” 

About  this  thne,  George  and  his  mother,  also, 
had  each  their  trials.  The  former  had  been 
writing  poetry — in  a  very  crude  way,  it  is  true, 
for  he  is  not  of  the  singing  kind.  He  belongs  to 
Zeus  more  than  to  Hyperion.  He  is  bold  and 
fiery,  under  all  the  gravity  of  his  demeanor,  like 
the  young  hand  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt, 
because  he  is  calm  enough  to  wield  it.  We  do 
not  care  that  George  sung  but  an  indifferent 
'song,  for  he  is  to  step  to  stately  cadences  here¬ 
after,  and  at  this  time  his  unskilled  hand  would 
most  likely  hare  shattered  ordinary  harp-strings. 
He  is  now  in  love ;  it  may  be,  deeper  in  love 
than  he  will  be  again  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
beautiful  boy  is  certainly  given  to  moonlight 
walks,  and  to  some  sighing  now.  The  stars  look 
down  upon  him  with  new  depth  and  beauty — 
the  whole  lovely  landscape  is  bathed  in  a  softer 
light  to  his  eyes — the  distant  mountains  are 
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veiled  in  a  mystic  beauty  unknown  before — the 
waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  as  they  move  on¬ 
ward,  are  garnitured  with  a  new  life  as  the  pen¬ 
sive  youth  walks  beside  the  Mowing  stream,  list¬ 
ening  to  the  roar,  as  in  echo  to  something  in  his 
own  heart,  while  his  eyes  seek  those  of  a  sweet 
maiden,  who  shares  his  rambles,  and  now  min¬ 
gles  in  all  his  dreams.  He  calls  her  the  “  Low¬ 
land  Beauty,”  and  long  afterward  is  to  find  her 
image  mingling  in  his  dreams. 

Lovers  are  always  poets,  for  love  is  poetry 
and  poetry  is  love.  We  find  the  space  but  brief, 
however,  in  which  the  youth,  just  emerging  from 
the  boy,  and  hardly  with  the  down  of  his  first 
manhood  gracing  his  chin,  yields  to  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  seductiveness  of  this  early  passion.  It 
does  its  beautiful  work  well  and  nobly ;  sadden¬ 
ing  somewhat,  but  elevating  much.  It  spurs 
him  onward  to  duty — it  helps  him  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  himself.  He  speaks  of  it  after¬ 
ward  as  a  “  chaste  passion,”  which  “  haunts  him 
too  much.” 

Washington  was,  from  the  first,  thoroughly  the 
gentleman.  He  has  never  divulged  the  name 
of  the  sweet  young  girl  who  so  much  occupied 
his  heart  A  few  tender  and  manly  references 
are  all  that  reveal  to  us  this  little  episode  in  his 
life.  Tradition  points  to  a  certain  gentle  maiden 
as  the  object,  but  it  is  only  conjecture.  There 
is  Bomdthiiig  exceedingly  fine  in  this  reserve  of 
the  youth,  who  folds  his  mantle  over  the  wound, 
and  thus  renders  it  sacred. 

We  do  not  care  to  know  who  &r  how  this 


young  girl  is  called.  To  the  reader  of  Wash¬ 
ington  she  will  never  be  known  as  wife  or 
mother — she  will  live  always  in  her  tender  maid¬ 
enhood,  just  as  she  wandered  along  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  in  her  guilelessness  and  beauty,  clasped 
hand  in  hand  with  George  Washington.  She  is 
the  fair  Egeria  of  American  history — the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  our  Numa. 

[To  be  continuetl  ] 


COLONEL  RAY  AND  THE  DRAGOON  i 
OR,  HOW  THE  COLONEL  DIDN’T  GET  A  NEW  HORSE. 

The  history  of  a  battle-field  is  full  of  pei> 
sonal  incident,  generally  of  fearful  interest,  but 
sometimes  so  ludicrous  as  to  cause  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  most  stoical  reader.  Not  that 
the  participants  feel  much  disposition  for  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  time — the  positions  are  too  desperate 
and  exciting  for  that ;  but  we  can  most  of  us 
recall  circumstances  in  our  lives,  which,  at  the 
period  of  their  occurrence,  have  caused  our 
nerves  to  thrill  with  a  feeling  far  different  from 
humor,  or  any  thing  akin  to  it ;  the  recollection 
of  which  has  produced  the  most  violent  cachin- 
nation  at  the  uncouth,  awkward,  or  ludicrous 
predicament  in  which  we  were  placed.  So  was 
it  with  Colonel  David  Ray,  at  the  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  G.  H.,  where  he  came  near  losing  his 
head  in  his  anxiety  to  acquire,  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  the  property  of  another.  The  story,  as 
related  by  himself  to  a  friend,  was  nearly  in 
manner  as  follows.  We  must  premise,  however, 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  was  in  command  of  a 
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one  taken  from  the  enemy,  should  opportunity 
allow. 

While  standing  somewhat  in  front  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  regiment  before  alluded  to,  waiting  for  the 
action  to  recommence,  he  saw  a  stalwart  dra¬ 
goon  leave  the  ranks,  single  him  out,  and  start 
in  pursuit,  probably  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
capture.  Ray,  observing  that  he  was  mounted 
upon  a  handsome,  thorough-bred  horse,  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  replace  the  animal 
he  strode,  and  being  a  capital  shot,  he  felt  sure 
of  his  game,  albeit  the  trooper  felt  quite  as  sure 
of  him.  He  was  a  powerfully  built  fellow  of 
some  six  feet  in  bight,  nnd  the  horse  on  which 


body  of  artillerists,  and  was  reconnoitering  the 
enemy  from  the  southern  extremity  of  a  rise  of 
ground,  on  which  was  posted  a  regiment  of  con¬ 
tinental  infantry,  opposed  to  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  which  flanked  a  regiment  of 
grenadiers.  The  Colonel  was  mounted  upon  a 
noble  bay  horse,  but  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  exertion  of  the  morning — it  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  hot  day — and  various  other  circumstances 
combined,  had  served  to  use  him  up ;  and  he 
was  an  unsafe  animal  to  ride  on  such  occasions 
as  that,  being  given  to  shying,  and  various  other 
unseemly  tricks,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
The  Colonel  bad  concluded  to  replace  him  by 
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he  was  mouuted  was  proportionably  stout  aud 
strong.  The  Colonel  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  his  antagonist  was  within  pistol  shot,  and 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  the  dragoon,  he  fired. 
To  his  surprise  and  astonishment,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  he  saw  that  he  had  missed  his 
opponent,  who  was  rapidly  lessening  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them.  Quick  as  thought,  he  drew 
the  other  pistol  from  the  holster  and  fired  that, 
but  with  no  better  effect.  With  a  curse  upon 
his  ill-fortune,  he  now  attempted  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  before  he  could  place  his  band  upon 
the  hilt,  his  antagonist,  who  was  rushing  for¬ 
ward  with  rapid  strides,  his  blade  uplifted,  and 
prepared  with  vengeful  arm  to  strike  a  blow 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  Colonel’s  aspira¬ 
tions  and  bis  life  together,  was  so  close  upon 
him  that  flight — ignominious  flight — was  his  only 
alternative.  Dashing  his  spurs  into  the  flanks 
of  his  already  jaded  steed,  and  giving  him  the 
rein,  he  left  his  tracks  but  a  second  before  the 
trooper  passed  over  them.  Reining  short  around, 
he  pas-sed  in  the  rear  of  the  trooper,  and  before 
the  latter  could  pull  up  and  wheel,  he  had  gained 
half  a  dozen  strides  the  stark  lie  did  not  think 
now  of  drawing  his  sword,  but  only  how  to 
escape,  for  he  had  been  near  enough  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent  to  see  that  he  was  in  earnest  There  were 
only  three  prominent  objects  in  the  fleld  or 
neighborhood — the  enemy,  the  militia  regiment, 
and  a  large  barn,  with  cow-shed  and  barn-yard 
attached.  To  the  latter  he  directed  his  steed, 
hoping  to  find  some  opportunity  to  give  his 
enemy  the  slip,  should  he  follow  him.  He  was 
not  long  in  doubt  on  the  latter  point,  for  turn¬ 
ing  around  he  saw  him  almost  at  his  heels,  and 
rising  in  his  stirrups  preparatory  to  cutting  him 
down.  The  barn  door  stood  open,  just  as  it  had 
been  left  the  day  previous  by  the  husbandman 
when  surprised  by  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops.  In  went  the  Colonel,  with  his  hair  and 
coat-skirts  flying ;  and  in  went  the  dragoon  after 
him.  Out  of  the  other  door  went  pursuer  and 
pursued — round  the  cow-shed — through  the  barn¬ 
yard — into  the  barn  again — out  at  the  other 
door — and  so  around  and  over  the  same  ground 
again  and  again,  until  the  race  became  decidedly 
interesting,  and  the  Colonel’s  horse  showed  signs 
of  giving  out.  Twice  the  Colonel  essayed  to 
draw  his  sword  to  defend  himself,  but  as  often 
something  prevent  his  doing  so ;  and  he  re¬ 
flected  if  he  were  to  do  so,  before  he  could 
wheel  his  horse  his  antagonist  would  be  upon 
him,  and  overthrow  him  by  bis  very  impetus, 
and  so  gave  up  the  attempt  But  it  became  him 
now  to  adopt  some  new  expedient,  for,  with  all 
his  urging,  he  could  only  keep  his  animal  just 


far  enough  in  advance  to  be  out  of  reach  of  bis 
enemy’s  steel.  Watching  his  opportunity  as  he 
passed  the  bars  in  his  round,  be  darted  through 
them,  and  made  for  the  militia  regiment,  hoping 
that  his  antagonist  would  not  venture  to  follow 
him  there.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken, 
for  he  seemed  determined  to  overtake  his  man 
at  all  hazards,  regardless  of  personal  exposure. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  extended  line  of  the 
regiment  they  passed,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
muzzles  of  the  soldiers’  guns,  many  of  which 
were  di.schargcd  at  the  audacious  trooper,  but 
with  as  little  eficct  as  the  Colonel’s  pistols  had 
been — for  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
Many  of  the  men  were  so  full  of  mirth  at  the 
unexpected,  and  certainly  ludicrous  predicament 
of  the  hapless  Colonel,  that  they  could  not  aim 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  hit ;  and  in  their  anx¬ 
iety,  too,  to  avoid  him,  they  fired  wide  of  the 
mark ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  shots  and  up¬ 
ward  which  were  aimed  at  him,  the  dragoon 
was  unharmed  by  any!  After  pursuing  the 
Colonel  down  the  whole  line,  and  having  driven 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  rear,  the  intrepid  fel¬ 
low  gave  up  the  chase,  wheeled  his  horse,  made 
for  his  own  corps,  and  was  seen  quietly  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks. 

Whether  it  was  that,  seeing  the  Colonel  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  regiment,  he  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  a  prisoner ;  whether  he 
meant  to  show  merely  a  specimen  of  his  daring 
and  bravery ;  or  whether  he  simply  desired  a 
little  adventure  on  his  own  account,  he  did  not 
say.  He  certainly  pretty  effectually  scared  the 
Colonel ;  and  the  latter  never  forgot  the  stir¬ 
ring  episode  to  his  dying  day,  although  it  afforded 
him  and  his  fellow  officers  a  source  of  mirth  for 
many  a  day  after.  “  Confound  him,”  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  after  the  trooper  had  taken  his  departure, 
“  I  never  saw  such  a  daring  fellow  in  all  my 
life ;  he  wouldn’t  even  give  me  time  to  draw 
and  defend  myself.” 


TRUST. 

BnTKR  trunt  and  be  deceived. 

And  weep  this  truet  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believH, 

Had  bleeeed  one’s  life  with  true  believing. 

Oh  I  this  mocking  world — too  fkst 
The  doubting  friend  o’ertakes  our  jouth  I 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  troth 

[Fanny  Kemble. 


A  VOICE. 

Ht  child  I  thon  art  in  truth  a  very  syren, 
Thy  voice  is  just  between  a  laugh  and  tear — 

So  low,  yet  clear  ;  heard  by  the  soul,  not  sense. 
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BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS.* 

Tbk  engraving  with  which  we  open  our  arti¬ 
cle  represents  one  of  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  country  abounding  in  the  wild  and 
picturesque.  As  we  contemplate  the  fine  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  a  land  planned  by  Nature  in  one 
of  her  moods  of  poetic  fervor,  we  cannot 
forbear  the  regret  that  her  institutions  are  not 
wholly  democratic.  Much  as  they  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  other  South  American  States,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  we  feel  the  lack,  and  ask  for 
“  more.” 

Like  the  mountains  of  Tijuca  and  the  curious 
elevations  around  Rio,  the  whole  of  the  Organ 
range  consists  of  granite.  The  alluvial  soil  is 
very  deep  and  rich  in  the  valleys,  and  under¬ 
neath  it  exists  the  same  red-colored,  slaty,  fer- 
rugineous  clay  which  is  so  common  throngh- 
out  Brazil. 

Brazil  realizes  the  wildest  fancy  of  the  poet — 
all  the  visiona  of  Rasselas  and  the  dreams  of 
Arcadia  seem  here  to  be  a  part  of  the  actual. 
The  soft  airs  of  the  beautiful  clime  blow  liter¬ 
ally  over  “  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom,” 
for  the  rose  is  here  found  in  the  richest  profu¬ 
sion,  and  all  the  year  lavishing  aromas  and 

•  BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZHJANS.  By  th«  Rev.  D.  P. 
Kmosa,  of  tho  Mothodiit  Epincopal  ChnrA,  and  the  Rot. 
J.  C.  Futchxr,  of  the  Preibyterian  Chareh.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Child!  ft  Petenon. 
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beauty  upon  the  sense — “  the  sweet  south  over 
a  bed  of  violets  ”  is  no  expression  of  the  fancy 
in  this  delicious  clime,  where  the  jasmine  and 
lily,  and  a  thousand  favorites  of  Flora,  literally 
ache  the  sense  with  their  exuberant  charms. 
All  the  day  birds  of  wondrons  plumage — hum¬ 
ming-birds,  like  living  gems ;  golden,  and  pur¬ 
ple,  and  crimson  songsters;  gorgeous  fiamin- 
goes ;  radiant  parrots ;  butterflies,  beautiful  as 
the  dreams  of  Psyche;  and  insects  dazzling 
like  gleams  of  the  diamond,  or  the  eyes  of  a 
gnome,  delude  the  Inain  with  reminiscences  of 
Eden.  A  land  lovely  as  the  reveries  of  the 
poet,  fair  as  the  imagination  of  lovers. 

The  climate,  though  so  lavishly  seductive  in 
beauty,  is  at  the  same  time  bracing,  from  the 
fresh  sea-breeze  and  the  cool  vapors  wafted 
from  the  mountains.  The  Government,  though 
not  all  the  philanthropist  could  wish,  is  still 
far  in  advance  of  any  other  Catholic  country 
this  side  the  water.  Indeed,  Romanism,  al¬ 
though  the  State  religion,  exists  here  in  a  very 
mitigated  form,  all  others  being  tolerated,  and 
even  their  modes  recognized  with  respect,  with 
one  exception.  None  but  Catholic  churches  are 
allowed  to  be  made  architecturally  imposing  by 
the  heaven-pointing  steeple  and  tower,  nor  are 
they  allowed  to  call  together  the  worshipers  of 
the  Most  High  by  the  sweet  sonnd  of  the- 
“  church-going  belL”  Accordingly,  all  that  is 
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audibly  grand  or  Bignificaut  in  aspect  must  be 
Roman.  As  the  inhabitants  belong  mostly  to 
this  Church,  the  exceptions  being  foreign  offi¬ 
cials  and  merchants,  it  is  most  probable  that 
little  inconTenience  or  discomfort  is  felt  on  this 
ground. 

Long  procesraons  of  monks  may  be  seen  daily 
on  their  way  to  some  pious  duty,  clad  in  the  I 
robes  of  their  order,  which  never  fail  to  eQiect  a 
democratic  Protestant  stranger  with  supreme 
disgust  The  following  cut  exhibits  two  broth¬ 
ers  of  St  Anthony,  a  mendicant  order,  whose 
shovel-hat  monks,  although  sworn  to  eternal ' 
goverty,  have  contrived  to  obtain  a  very  valu¬ 
able  site,  and  to  erect  a  most  costly  edifice. 
The  building,  ^ce  they  can  possess  nothing 
themselves,  belongs,  very  conveniently,  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  In  it  are  two  immense  chapels 
and  a  vast  cloister,  with  scarcely  enough  friars 
to  keep  them  in  order. 


JKABm  or  CT.  ASTB05T. 


The  portly  front  of  these  brethren  suggests 
powerfully  the  need  of  the  haircloth  shirt,  the 
whip  and  the  protracted  penance,  that  the  outer 
man  may  be  subdued  to  that  poverty  of  aspect 
and  spirituality  of  fiber  accordant  with  the  vows 
of  their  institution.  No  people  can  ever  be¬ 
come  great  srtiile  an  army  of  imbeciles,  lazy  and 
voluptuous,  idle  and  profligate,  usurp  the  high 
places  of  Church  and  State.  God  is  not  so  wor¬ 
shiped.  The  very  reverence  which  these  besot¬ 


ted  priests  exact  and  receive  is  degrading  to  the 
race,  and  serves  to  prolong  the  reign  of  mis- 
chief.  The  mummeries  of  the  religion  of  any 
:  nation,  in  this  enlightened  age,  must  b»  confined 
to  the  church  or  the  cloister,  for  men  have  gone 
beyond  them — men  everywhere  are  beginning 
to  feel  their  impotence,  and  they  are  kept  in 
I  countenance  only  by  weak,  ignorant  women, 
and  besotted  beggars. 

In  our  country,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  wiser, 
and  we  believe  better  and  more  intelligent  than 
elsewhere.  No  mawkish  procession  as  yet  pa- 
'  rades  our  streets,  no  black  cowl  or  priestly  robe 
flaunts  its  office  in  our  thoroughfares ;  or,  if  one 
now  and  then  appears,  it  meets  with  no  rever¬ 
ence.  This  is  well;  confine  Romanism  to  the 
same  seclusion  and  simplicity  exacted  from 
other  churches  in  their  public  demonstrations, 
and  it  is  comparatively  harmless.  It  will  look 
to  no  external  prestige  for  its  continuance,  but 
only  in  the  purity  ot  its  members ;  it  will  claim 
nothing  as  a  Church,  but  base  its  claims  upon 
works  of  divine  love  and  charity ;  but  it  must 
cease  to  make  mendicity  a  virtue,  and  insist  that 
beggary  shall  be  clothed  in  the  decent  robes  of 
honest  labor  T 

But  one  public  demonstration  has  been  made 
in  our  country  because  of  imported  “relics," 
and  that  in  New  Jersey  ;•  we  believe  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  people  is  little  likely  to  sanc¬ 
tion  more,  for  however  much  we  may  honor 
the  mighty  dead,  the  period  in  which  miracles 
were  worked  by  means  of  their  bones  we  be¬ 
lieve  has  entirely  transpired,  and  even  Roman 
Catholics,  in  our  country,  have  mostly  out¬ 
grown  their  faith  in  them. 

In  Brazil,  on  the  contrary,  such  things  still 
exist ;  and  thousands  of  ignorant,  crafty  priests 
still  do  their  impudent  work  upon  the  credulous 
minds  of  the  multitude.  In  1846,  St.  Priscil- 
liana,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  whose  bones  had  slept  in  quiet  for 
ages  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  was  disinterred 
and  brought  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  duly  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  solemn  mass,  bell,  prayer  and  cathedral 
hymn.  Noble  and  beautiful,  we  doubt  not,  was 
the  lovely  St  Friscilliana — worthy  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  devout  maiden  and  holy  martyr ; 
but  it  was  a  strange  fate  that  brought  her  ashes, 
if  her  ashes  were  brought,  to  this  western  world. 
Her  picture  is  certainly  not  an  engaging  one — 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  ;  though  dying 
by  the  sword,  it  is  said,  it  makes  the  neck  wince 
to  find  it  sticking  there  after  so  many  centuries. 
We  wish  some  kind  hand  would  draw  it  out.  We 
do  not  see  how  she  can  spread  out  her  hands,  so 
calm  and  patiently,  with  such  an  instrument  im- 
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peding  deglutition.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not 
help  our  devotioy  to  have  such  a  picture  before 
us.  St  Priscilliana,  though  not  much  known  to 
history,  has  come  up  to  the  modem  mind  more 
than  once.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  earlier 
days,  made  her  the  subject  of  a  story,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  purity  of  sentiment  and  primitive 
piety. 

The  people  of  Brazil,  however,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lazy  kind  of  devotion,  which  renders 
it  difficult  for  time  to  change,  however  desirable 
the  change  may  be.  They  look  somewhat  sharply 
after  tbeir  mlcrs,  but  are  apt  to  let  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  Church  have  matters  in  their  own 
way  ;  accordingly,  they  plan  for  the  festivals, 
give  alms,  practice  penahce,  and  go  to  mass  with 
little  regard  to  either  morals  or  religion  ;  for  to 
them  religion  is  habit,  sentiment,  but  no  re¬ 
straint  They  have  a  calm,  easy  time,  with  con¬ 
sciences  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  class  who 
are  careful  that  they  do  not  go  beyond  them¬ 
selves  either  in  virtue  or  sanctity.  Where  the 
confessor  is  a  gambler  and  profligate,  he  is  likely 
to  give  an  easy  shrift  to  a  penitent  guilty  of  the 
blackest  crimes,  but  who  has  money  to  pay  for 
absolution. 

Among  the  Indians  in  the  distant  interior,  the 
live  animals  are  frequently  promised  beforehand 
to  some  particular  saint ;  and  often  when  a 


traveler  wishes  to  buy  some  provisions  be  is  as¬ 
sured,  “That  is  St.  John’s  pig;”  or,  “Those 
fowls  belong  to  the  Holy  Ghost” 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  study  the  aspect  of 
Romanism  in  countries  wh^  it  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
very  much  it  is  shorn  of  its  beams  in  a  country 
where  it  is  looked  upon  with  distrust,  almost 
amounting  to  hatred,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Here  the  dullest  priest  is  obliged  to  pay  respect 
to  the  prejudices,  common  sense,  and  even  rev¬ 
erence  of  our  people  for  what  is' sacred.  It 
would  not  be  amiss  iftHhem,  at  tim  same  time,  to 
examine  their  dogmas,  and  thus  learn  how  much 
is  abaoluMy  essential  to  faith,  and  how  much  is 
the  mere  corruption  of  tradition.  An  anecdote 
is  told  of  an  occurrence  ih  Bahia,  which  no  class 
of  persons  in  America  would  tolerate  for  a  single 
moment  It  was  a  festival  day,  sometime  in 
1855,  and  there  was  to  be  a  powerful  sermon 
preached  on  the  cruciflxion.  A  civilized  Indian, 
by  the  promise  of  muUo  eachaea  (plenty  of  rum), 
consented  to  personify  our  Savior  on  the  croen 
His  position  was  a  trying  one,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  crucifix  stood  a  bucket  filled  with  rum,  in 
which  was  a  sponge  attached  to  a  long  reed. 
The  individual  whose  duty  it  was  to  refresh  the 
eabodo  forgot  his  office  while  carried  away  by  the 
florid  eloquence  of  the  padre.  The  Indian,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  forget  his  contract ;  and,  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  as  well  as  amusement  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  shouted  out,  “  0,  Smhor  Juddo,  Senhor 
Judeio,  mai*  fd  /”  (0,  Mr.  Jew,  Mister  Jew,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  gall !) 

A  Church  must  have  departed  greatly  from 
its  primitive  sanctity  before  such  usages  would 
be  sanctioned.  One  thing,  however,  we  must 
admit — the  Roman  Church  is  far  beyond  any 
other  in  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  Prot¬ 
estantism  has  produced  no  hymns  equal  to  the 
Stabat  Mater  and  Dies  Irae,  with  their  soul-ut¬ 
tered,  sublimely-wailing  notes  of  music,  while 
the  best  expressions  of  Christianity  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  inspired  souls  of  the  old  Catholic 
masters  in  painting. 

There  is  one  festival  celebrated  in  Brazil  with 
a  perfect  furor  of  enjoyment — “  Halleluiah  Satur^ 
day,”  or  “  Judas’  Day.”  We  could  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  join  in  this  ceremony ;  indeed,  we 
are  not  sure  but  it  would  be  well  for  Roman 
and  Protestant  equally  to  inaugurate  the  festi¬ 
val  in  our  own  country,  that  we,  as  a  people, 
and  the  youth  of  the  country  may  show  our 
utter  detestation  of  treachery  and  greed,  by 
expending  a  large  share  of  indignation  upon  the 
memory  of  the  traitor  disciple.  While  we  are 
about  it,  we  would  include  Arnold,  also,  in 
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the  ceremony.  We  are  not  sure  but  in  this 
way  we  might  cultivate  the  virtuee  of  integ¬ 
rity  and  loyalty.  In  Brazil,  this  day  is  kept 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  glorious  Fourth  in 
the  United  States.  Preparations  having  been 
made  beforehand,  rockets  are  fired  in  front  of 
the  churches,  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  service.  This  explosion  indicates  that  the 
halleluiah  is  being  chanted.  The  sport  now  be¬ 
gins  forthwith  in  every  part  of  the  town.  The 
effigies  of  the  traitor  Judas  become  the  olgects  of 
all  species  of  torment  They  are  hung,  strangled 
and  drowned.  In  short,  the  traitor  Is  shown  up 
in  fireworks  and  fantastic  figures  of  every  de¬ 
scription — in  company  with  dragons,  serpents, 
and  the  devil  and  his  imps,  which  pounce  upon 
him. 

In  all  their  holydays,  however  hilarious,  the 
utmost  good  feeling  prevails ;  there  are  no  riots — 
however  broad  the  fun,  a  certain  courtesy  is  sure 
to  previdl ;  and  if,  in  the  inevitable  pressure,  any 
person  is  trodden  upon  or  jostled,  an  instant 
apology  is  made,  with  the  hat  removed  iVom  the 
head.  As  water  is  the  only  beverage,  there  is 
nothing  to  infiame  the  bad  passions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  The  slaves  are  not  merely  respectful  in 
their  manners,  but  evince  a  joyous  sense  of  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  day ;  and  they  ambitiously  seek  the 
best  places  for  sight-seeing,  which  their  less 
active  masters  in  vain  wish  to  attain. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  abounds  with  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  of  imposing  aspect  and  extensive  decora¬ 
tions  ;  scarcely  a  hill  but  is  surmounted  by  one 
of  these,  which  looks  down  in  serene  beauty 
upon  the  city  below.  If  whited  sepulchers,  as 
is  to  be  feared,  they  have  a  pleasant  aspect  to 
the  eye.  Their  power  is  in  the  wane.  As  a 
people  advance  In  culture  and  Intelligence,  they 


are  sure  to  reject  these  receptacles  for  idleness 
and  imbecility. 

In  the  Convent  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Ajuda 
were  formerly  many  inmates  who  had  not  taken 
the  vail.  The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  and 
their  descendants  was  such,  that  in  other  years 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  gentleman,  when 
making  a  visit  to  the  mother  country,  to  incar¬ 
cerate — or,  more  politely,  “  procure  lodgings  ” 
for — bis  wife  in  the  convent,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  during  bis  entire  aAence.  But  this 
shameful  practice  has  been  forbidden  by  the 
present  Emperor.  The  monasteries  may  all  be 
considered  unpopular,  and  could  never  again  be 
erected  at  any  thing  like  their  present  expense, 
for  when  the  women  are  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  priest,  their 
sequestration  to  the  convent  will  be  abandoned. 

The  story  of  Brazil  is  more  associated  with 
Romanism  than  we  could  wish ;  it  presents  the 
features  of  that  church  profusely  upon  every 
side,  and  yet  so  modified  by  climate,  so  miti¬ 
gated  by  mixed  races  which  will  not  readily 
stoop  to  authority,  that  the  policy  of  its 
rulers — to  conciliate,  by  all  harmless  conces¬ 
sion — is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Out  of  the  old 
pagan  mysteries  arose  the  monastery — out  of 
the  vestal  order  came  the  nun — each  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  Christianity  ;  and,  gradually,  as  these 
institutions  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  ages,  they  have  become  the  depositories 
of  learning,  the  sanctuary  of  the  oppressed,  the 
benefactions  of  the  suffering  and  diseased.  Our 
hospitals,  our  asylums  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
church  which,  however  oppressive  in  itself,  has 
yet  done  yeoman  duty  in  equalizing  our  human¬ 
ity.  It  blindly  sowed  the  seeds  of  democracy, 
when  it  set  the  beggar,  in  his  ragged  gabardine. 
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in  high  places,  and  kings  and  queens  by  their 
side — or  compelled  the  latter  to  forget  their 
royalty  and  meekly  stoop  to  the  washing  of 
their  feet 

It  remained  for  Protestantism  to  reject  the 
letter  of  humility,  and  arrest  the  regality  of 
man  himself.  But  in  our  progess  we  have  not 
advanced  one  step  beyond  the  Romanist  In  our 
public  benefactions.  Discarding  form,  we  have 
given  no  equivalent.  We  consign  the  lazy  beg¬ 
gar  to  the  almshouse,  instead  oi  tolerating  his ' 


leprous  mendicity  by  the  wayside — and  this  is 
as  it  should  be;  but  we  make  no  distinction 
between  the  unfortunate  and'  the  vicions — both 
are  found  under  the  same  roof. 

In  Rio,  beggars  are  licensed,  after  having 
been  examined  by  the  police,  and  pronounced 
worthy  of  aid.  These  beggars,  beiifg  either 
blind  or  lame,  have  now  the  monopoly  of  the 
elemosynary  sympathies  of  the  good  people  of 
Rio,  and  find  it  to  be  a  most  profitable  businesa 
Some  of  them  are  carried  in  a  rede,  by  two 


slaves,  or  drawn  by  one ;  one  worthy  rejoices  in 
a  little  carriage,  pulled  by  a  fat  sheep,  and 
another — a  footless  man — rides  on  a  white  horse. 
Sometimes,  in  the  country  parts  of  Brazil,  beg¬ 
gars  whose  pedal  extremities  are  free  from  all 
derangement  play  the  cavaliSl',  altogether  dis¬ 
daining  to  foot  it,  and  seem  to  receive  none  the 
less  charity  than  if  they  trudged  from  door  to 
door ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  often  illustrate  the 
proverb,  “  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  d — L” 

We  doubt  if  many  of  our  public  institutions, 
designed  to  relieve  difibrent  species  of  want  and 
suffering,  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  beet  mode  of 
meeting  the  kind  of  disorder  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  relieve.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
foundling  hospital  is  a  fruitful  occasion  to  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Most  of  our  reforms  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the  root 
As  yet  neither  church  nor  pulpit  has  been  able 
to  do  a  thorough  work  because  of  the  laxity  of 
the  priesthood,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  morals 
will  be  any  better  among  Romanists  until  the 
confessional  is  abolished.  The  foundling  hos¬ 
pital-much  as  it  seems  to  promise — is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  a  large  view,  an  evil-tending  institu¬ 
tion.  It  presents  an  easy  aid  to  vice  and  sens¬ 


uality —  it  exonerates  parents  from  responsi¬ 
bility. 

At  the  first  view,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
beautiful  affections  of  the  human  heart,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  maternity,  if  not  paternity,  would  of  it¬ 
self  interpose  a  sufiBcient  protection  to  the  child — 
that  few  would  consign  the  creature  of  their 
blood  to  the  uncertain  charities  of  others — bnt 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Yicions  women 
lose  the  finer  shades  of  womanhood — wretched, 
starving  mothers  grow  bitter  under  the  pangs  of 
maternity,  and  strangle  the  babe  without  re¬ 
morse — ^hard-working  wives  scarcely  feel  the 
loss  of  a  child ;  and  all  such  readily  resort  to  the 
foundling  hospital  for  relief  from  their  burdensi 
The  remedy  is  not  to  build  hospitals ;  bnt  to 
reform  society — to  punish  beastly  men — to  pro¬ 
tect  society,  far  less  from  women  than  from  men, 
and  the  consequences  of  their  vices.  The  Church 
has  not  met  the  evil  of  licentiousness ;  it  has 
simply  smoothed  its  way  by  building  hospitals. 
In  Paris  alone,  thirty  thousand  infants  are  re¬ 
ceived  yearly  into  the  Foundling  HospitaL  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  “  Casa  da  Roda  ” — so  called 
because  of  the  wheel  in  which  infants  are  de¬ 
posited  from  the  streets,  and,  by  a  semi-revolu¬ 
tion,  conveyed  within  the  walls  of  the  building — 
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receives  annually  its  six  and  seven  thousand. 
The  system  not  only  favors  licentiousness,  but 
even  cruelty — for  the  statistics  indicate  that  many 
cf  these  helpless  little  creatures  are  found  dead 
in  the  wheel,  and  many  expire  the  first  day  of 
admission. 

The  whole  system  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel ; 
first,  we  have  a  licentious  population ;  then,  an 
institution  well-meaning,  no  doubt,  but  mistaken 
in  its  mode,  which  renders  this  road  of  trans¬ 
gressors  a  flowery  path — a  hospital  ready  to 
nurture  or  bhry  the  innocent  products  of  ill- 
blood  and  unbridled  passion.  Then  follows 
another  step.  These  children,  the  few  who  sur¬ 
vive,  may  be  girls — at  least,  some  of  them — and 
these,  in  the  process  of  time,  are  removed  to  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  where  they  are  indoc¬ 
trinated  into  certain  feminine  accomplishments, 
to  prepare  them  for  still  another  process. 

The  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  is  a  very 
popular  establishment.  It  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  Institution 
not  only  contemplates  the  protection  of  girls  in 
its  care  during  their  more  tender  yeeus,  but  pro¬ 
vides,  also,  for  their  marriage,  and  confers  on 
them  dowries  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  mil- 
reis  each.  On  the  2d  of  July,  every  year,  when 
the  Romfsh  Church  celebrates  the  anniversary  of 
the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  processions. 


masses,  and  the  like,  this  establishment  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  is  thronged  with  vis¬ 
itors  (among  whom  are  their  Imperial  Majes¬ 
ties),  some  of  whom  bring  presents  to  the  recol- 
hidas,  and  some  ask  for  them  in  marriage  ;  and 
thus  they  are  at  length  incorporated  into  the 
body  politic,  or  rather  social,  for  women  are 
supposed  to  have  but  one  office  to  perform  in  the 
world — that  of  maternity— and  the  directors  of 
the  public  interests  are,  careful  to  place  them 
where  they  may  honorably  perfohn  their  func¬ 
tions. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Bra¬ 
zil  is  an  important  feature  of  our  nationai  pros¬ 
perity,  and  yet  it  commands  little  attention  from 
the  Government.  Our  enterprising  merchants, 
also,  are  content  with  their  returns,  without  in¬ 
terposing  their  ordinary  prestige  or  facilities. 
We  have  no  steamers  except  those  which  make 
their  way  first  to  England,  thus  rendering  the 
voyage  very  protracted,  and  not  at  all  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  for  the  sailor  or  his  friends,  who  have 
scarcely  a  hope  of  communicating  with  each 
other  during  the  whoie  long  absence.  To  the 
praise  of  Brazil,  be  it  said,  that  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  furnished  with  excellent  hospitals,  in  which 
the  sick,  often  home-sick  sailor,  is  carefully 
tended,  and  his  pains  assuaged,  by  ghostly  com¬ 
fort  and  medical  skill.  Our  cut  represents  the 
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Junijuba  Hoepital,  in  which  thousands  of  our 
poor  sailors  have  breathed  their  last  In  the 
years  1850-51-62-53,  the  “  Yellow  Jack,”  as 
the  sailor  calls  the  yellow  fever,  prevailed  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  this  land  of  loveliness. 
At  that  time,  it  was  exceedingly  deadly,  althougl) 
never  so  appalling  in  its  ravages  as  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States.  We 
remember  well  the  consternation  it  produced 
among  seamen  at  that  time,  and  the  difficulty  of 
manning  a  vessel  during  these  years. 

The  hospital  at  Jun^uba  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  able  medical  committee,  of  which 
Doctor  Paulo  Candido  is  the  chief  The  princi¬ 
pal  visiting  and  attending  physician  is  Doctor 
Gorreo  de  Asevado,  a  man  of  great  afiabiUty 
and  experience,  speaking  ten  different  languages 
with  fluencj^  and  a  universal  favorite  among  his 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  day 
during  the  year  the  little  steamer"  Constancia,” 
bearing  Doctor  Azevado  and  his  assistants,  passes 
through  the  entire  shipping,  receiving  the  sick, 
and  then  transports  them  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  St  Xavier’s  or  Jurujuba  Bay.  The  hos¬ 
pital  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  ver¬ 
dure,  and  where  the  ocean  and  land  breezes  are 
uncontaminatcd  by  the  many  impurities  of  a 
vast  city.  Here  are  excellent  and  kind  nurses, 
who  cooperate  with  the  physicians  in  promoting 
the  recovery  of  the  invalids. 

The  missionaries,  both  English  and  American, 
are  freerly  admitted  to  the  patients,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  faithful  to  their  duty.  “  May  you 
die  with  your  kinsfolk,”  is  a  touching  Oriental 
benediction,  but  the  poor  sailor  rarely  hopes  for 
such  an  end.  Too  often,  sick,  miserable  and 
neglected,  be  lays  his  weary  head  upon  a  foreign 
shore,  and  the  hands  of  the  stranger  close  the 
eye  which  shall  no  more  behold  the  light, 
Peace  be  with  him ! 

The  most  extensive  hospital  in  the  city,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  Empire,  is  tiiat  called  the  Santa 
Casa  da  Misericordia,  or  the  Holy  House  of 
Mercy.  This  establishment  is  located  npon  the 
sea-shore,  under  the  brow  of  the  Gastello  Hill, 
and  is  open  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  distressed.  The  best  assistmice  in 
the  power  of  the  administrators  to  give  is  here 
rendered  to  all,  male  and  female,  black  or  white. 
Moor  or  Ghristian — none  of  whom,  even  the 
most  wretched,  are  under  the  necessity  of  seek¬ 
ing  influence  or  recommendations  in  order  to  be 
received.  ‘ 

In  this  hospital  are  treated  vast  numbers  of 
English  and  American  seamen,  the  subjects  of 
sickness  or  accident  on  their  arrival,  or  during 
their  stay  in  the  port  There  are  few  nations  of 


the  world  which  are  not  represented  among  the 
inmates  of  the  Misericordia  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Free  access  being  always  granted  to  its  halls, 
they  furnish  an  ample  and  interesting  field  for 
benevolent  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
dying. 

We  are  the  more  particular  in  noting  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Rio,  because  we  have  long  known  the 
anxieties  of  the  thousands  of  New  England  fami¬ 
lies,  whose  enterprising  sons  do  business  upon 
the  mighty  deep,  and  for  whom  prayers  are 
weekly  offered  in  our  churches.  We  have  known, 
also,  so  many  of  these  youth,  instinct  with  life, 
and  full  of  promise,  who  have  laid  their  ashes 
amid  the  shades  of  Brazilian  cemeteries — sleep¬ 
ing  long  and  well,  though  the  mother  waited 
wearily  their  return,  counting  the  weeks  and 
the  months  which  should  restore  the  beloved 
boy  to  her  arms.  Alas!  he  was  no  more  to 
greet  her  till  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection. 

The  view  of  the  buildings  of  the  “  Misericor¬ 
dia  ”  fh>m  the  harbor  is  exceedingly  grand.  It 
is  built  of  stone,  and  rises  to  the  hight  of  six 
hundred  feet.  Our  illustration  p|esent8  only 
half  of  the  structure,  which  is  a  double  build¬ 
ing,  with  its  twin-brother  in  the  rear  of  it ;  but 
it  is  so  connected  as  to  form  several  airy  quad¬ 
rangular  courts.  With  its  modem  improve¬ 
ments,  insuring  ventilation,  light,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness — ^with  its  flower  gardens  and  shrabberies  for 
the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  convalescent — 
with  its  cool  fountains,  its  spacious  apartments, 
kind  attendants,  and  beautiful  situation— this 
hospital  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  “  a  credit  to 
the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  a  splendid  mon¬ 
ument  of  the  munificence  and  benevolence  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy.”  The  original  es- 
tabli^ment  of  the  Misericordia  dates  bcusk  as 
far  as  1582,  and  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  that  distinghished  Jesuit,  Joei  de  Anchieta. 
About  that  time,  there  arrived  in  the  port  a 
Spanidi  armada,  consisting  of  sixteen  vessels 
of  war,  and  having  on  board  three  thousand 
Spaniards,  bound  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
During  the  voyage,  very  severe  storms  had  been 
experienced,  in. which  the  vessels  had  suffered 
greatly,  and  sickness  had  extensively  broken  out 
on  board.  Anchieta  was,  at  the  time,  on  a  visit 
to  the  college  of-  his  order,  which  had  been 
founded  some  years  previously,  and  whose  tow¬ 
ers  still  surmount  the  Gastello  Hill.  Moved  by 
compassion  for  the  snffering  Spaniards,  he  made 
arrangements  for  their  succor,  and  in  so  doing 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  enlarging  its  chari¬ 
ties  and  increasing  its  means  of  alleviating  hu¬ 
man  suffering. 
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It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  results  of 
such  an  act  of  philanthropy  without  a  feeling  of 
req)ect  toward  its  author.  How  many  tens 
of  thousands,  during  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  found  an  asy¬ 
lum  within  the  walls  of  the  Misericordia  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro — how  many  thousands  a  g^ve !  An¬ 
chieta  was  among  the  first  Jesuits  sent  out  to  the 
New  World,  and  his  name  fills  a  large  space  in 
the  history  of  that  order.  Bis  earlier  labors 
were  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  S.  Paulo,  and 
along  that  coast,  where  he  endured  great  priva- 
Uons  and  exerted  a  powerful' influence ;  but  he 
finally  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there 
ended  his  days. 

The  life  of  Anchieta  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  self-denying  labors,  heavenly  patience, 
and  good  works  of  a  disciple  of  the  Divine  Mas¬ 
ter.  Unwearied  in  his  efibrts  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  rude  people  amid  whom  he 
toiled,  his  name  is  to  this  day  held  by  them  in 
sacred  remembrance.  He  revived  the  spirit  of 
;  the  Apostolic  ages  by  the  fervency  of  his  reli- 

j  (pon  and  the  meekness  of  his  charity.  Who¬ 

ever  looks  upon  the  “Misericordia”  will  not 
I  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  virtues  of  its  founder, 

I  the  excellent  Anchieta. 

[  Slavery  exists  in  Brazil,  bnt  in  a  form  some¬ 

what  simiiar  to  its  features  in  Cuba.  It  is  cer- 
I  tainly  less  objectionable  in  aspect  than  in  our 

i  own  country,  where  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 

i 


tion,  by  exciting  the  evil  passions  of  the  master, 
unquestionably  has  augmented  the  bardshi])s  of 
the  slave.  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  appoint 
a  deliverance.  There  are  points  which,  could 
they  be  introduced  into  our  country,  would  very 
materially  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  system. 
Even  in  our  free  Northern  States,  where  the 
negro,  like  the  woman,  is  denied  the  rights  of 
the  citizen,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  Constitution  recognizes,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  color  as  a  basis  of  civil 
rights ;  hence,  once  free,  the  black  man  or  the 
mulatto,  if  he  possess  energy  and  talent,  can 
rise  to  a  social  position  from  which  bis  race  in 
North  America  is  debarred.  Until  1850,  when 
the  slave  trade  was  effectually  put  down,  it  was 
conmdered  chei^r,  on  the  country  plantations, 
to  use  up  a  slave  in  five  or  seven  years,  and  pur¬ 
chase  another,  than  to  take  care  of  him.  But, 
since  the  inhuman  trafBc  with  Africa  has  ceased, 
the  price  of  slaves  has  been  enhanced,  and  the 
selfish  motives  for  taking  greater  care  of  them 
have  been  increased.  .Those  in  the  city  ore 
treated  better  than  those  on  the  plantations; 
they  seem  more  cheerful,  more  full  of  fun,  and 
have  greater  opportunities  for  freeing  them¬ 
selves.  But  still  there  must  be  great  cruelty  in 
some  cases,  for  suicides  among  slaves — which 
are  almost  unknown  in  opr  Southern  States — 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  cities  of 
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Brazil.  Can  this,  however,  he  attributed  to 
cruelty  T  The  negro  of  the  United  States  is  the 
descendant  of  those  who  have,  in  various  ways, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  rewards  and  punishments,  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  hold  out  to  the  good  and  threaten  to  the 
evil ;  to  avoid  the  crime  of  suicide  is  as  strongly 
inculcated  as  to  avoid  that  of  murder.  The  North 
American  negro  has,  by  this  very  circumstance, 
a  higher  moral  intelligence  than  his  brother 
fresh  from  the  wild  freedom  and  heathenism 
of  Africa ;  hence  the  latter,  goaded  by  cruelty, 
or  his  high  spirit  refusing  to  bow  to  the  white 
man,  takes  that  fearful  leap  which  lands  him  in 
the  invisible  world.  Or  what  is  more  likely,  he 
has  received,  by  inheritance,  an  organization 
better  adapted  to  his  condition.  The  sentiment 
of  freedom  has  given  place  to  the  sense  of  sub¬ 
ordination  ;  independence  has  been  lost  in  ser¬ 
vility — we  will  try  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names — the  man  has  been  lost  in  the  slave. 

In  Brazil,  every  thing  is  in  favor  of  freedom ; 
and  such  are  the  facilities  for  the  slave  to  eman¬ 
cipate  himself,  and,  when  emancipated,  if  he 
possess  the  proper  qualiflcations,  to  ascend  to 
higher  eminences  than  those  of  a  mere  free 
black,  that  fuii  will  be  written  against  slavery  in 
this  Empire  before  another  half-century  rolls 
around.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  to 
be  met  with  in  Brazil — men  educated  at  Paris 
and  Coimbra — are  of  African  descent,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  were  slaves.  Thus,  if  a  man  have  free¬ 
dom,  money  and  merit,  no  matter  how  black  may 
be  hie  skin,  no  place  in  society  is  refused  him. 
The  ambition  and  the  advancement  of  these  men 
with  negro  blood  in  their  veins  is  fully'  equal  to 
the  white.  The  National  Library  furnishes  quiet 
rooms,  large  tables,  and  plenty  of  books  to  the 
seekers  after  knowledge,  as  also  pens  and  paper 
to  such  as  desire  these  aids  to  their  studies. 
Some  of  the  closest  students  thus  occupied  are 
mulattoes.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
printing  establishment  in  Rio— that  of  Sr.  F. 
Paulo  Brito — is  owned  and  directed  by  a  mu¬ 
latto.  In  the  colleges,  the  medical,  law  and 
theological  schools,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
color.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  certain,  though  by  no  means  strong,  preju¬ 
dice  existing  all  over  the  land  in  favor  of  men 
of  pure  white  descent. 

By  the  Brazilian  laws,  a  slave  can  go  before  a 
magistrate,  have  his  price  fixed,  and  can  pur¬ 
chase  himself ;  and  a  man  of  mental  endowments, 
even  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  would  be  debarred 
from  no  official  station,  however  high,  unless  it 
might  be  that  of  Imperial  Senator. 

The  slaves  loiter  about  the  streets  in  a  manner 


to  quite  nettle  the  irritability  of  a  Yankee — 
who,  never  idle  himself,  looks  upon  laziness  as 
the  deadliest  of  all  the  deadly  sins ;  hence,  he 
whittles  in  the  intervals  of  his  toil,  where  the 
more  indolent  product  of  the  tropics  is  content 
to  sit  in  profound  inaction. 

The  slave  of  Brazil  may  be  seen  upon  all 
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sides,  with  large,  round  wicker-baskets,  ready 
to  carry  any  parcel  that  you  desire  conveyed. 
So  cheaply  and  readily  is  this  help  obtained, 
that  a  white  servant  seldom  thinks  of  carrying 
home  a  petekage,'  however  small,  and  would  feel 
quite  insulted  if  refused  a  prtu>  dt  gmho  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  a  roll  of  calico  or  a  watermelon. 
These  blacks  are  sent  out  by  their  masters,  and 
are  required  to  bring  home  a  certain  sum  daily. 

There  is  a  class  of  negroes  in  Brazil  often 
spoken  of  by  sailors  with  the  utmost  admiration. 
They  are  of  a  tall,  handsome  make,  and  possess 
an  almost  incredible  physical  strength.  They 
are  very  intelligent,  brave  and  independent  It 
is  dangerous  to  ill-treat  them ;  but,  so  long  as 
the  master  is  humane  and  generous,  these  Mina 
negroes  will  labor  with  a  docility  and  persistence 
quite  touching — in  the  expectation  of  at  length 
purchasing  their  freedom,  and  returning  once 
more  to  their  native  Africa. 

They  are  Mohammedans,  and,  even  in  bondage, 
preserve  their  religion — observing  its  rites,  and 
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daily,  they  club  together  their  eurplus  to  liber¬ 
ate  the  chosen  favorite.  There  is  now  a  Hina 
black  in  Rio  remarkable  for  his  hight,  who  is 
called  “  Hie  Prince,”  being,  in  fact,  of  the  Uocd- 
royal  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  sold  to  Brazil.  It  is  said  that  his 
subfedt  in  Rio  once  freed  him  by  their  toil ;  he 
returned,  engaged  in  war,  and  was  a  second 
time  made  prisoner  and  brought  back. 

At  one  time,  sixty  of  these  Hinas  purchased 
their  freedom  and  sailed  once  more  to  Aftica. 
The  Hina  negro  seldom  makes  a  good  house- 
servant,  for  he  is  not  contented  except  in  breath¬ 
ing  the  ftee  air  of  Heavea  The  men  become 
coflbe-carriers,  and  the  women  quUanddrat,  or 
street  peddlers. 


adhering  among  themselves  to  the  Arabic  lan- 
gnage,  writing  its  characters  fireely.  Their  his- 
kpry'is  interesting  in  the  extreme  ;  and  no  one, 
however  obtuse,  will  fail  to  commiserate  their 
condition.  They  are,  indeed,  of  a  princely  race, 
whatever  may  be  the  color  of  their  skin.  They 
sometimes  are  driven  to  a  terrible  despair,  in 
view  of  their  condition,  and  then  they  commit 
suicide.  We  remember  to  have  been  told,  some 
years  ago,  by  a  sea  captain,  a  story  of  this  race 
which  interested  us  much.  A  ship,  loaded  with 
slaves,  was  carried  into  one  of  the  ports  of  Cuba. 
A  part  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  these  Mina  ne¬ 
groes,  these  children  of  Ishmael — “  black,  but 
comely,  because  the  sun  had  looked  upon” 
them — proud,  devoted  followers  of  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca.  All  through  the  voyage,  the  officers 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  them  from 
throwing  themselves  overboard ;  exposed  for 
sale,  they  preserved  a  stoical  silence — they  sub¬ 
mitted  their  splendid  forms  to  the  examination 
of  the^dealer  without  a  word ;  so  apathetic  did 
they  seem,  that  the  purchaser  was  deceived  into 
an  idea  of  great  submission  on  their  part,  while 
their  fine  fiezibility  of  limb,  combined  with  so 
much  power,  g^ve  promise  of  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

At  night  they  were  marched  down  to  the  su¬ 
gar  plantation,  through  a  country  rivaling  in 
beauty  the  fairest  oases  of  Africa,  and  yielding 
a  fhiitage  so  akin  that  the  hearts  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sun  must  have  yearned  for  the  home 
of  their  childhood.  Their  shackles  were  re¬ 
moved,  their  quarters  appointed,  and  they  were 
left  to  sleep  and  refreshing.  In  the  morning, 
they  were  all  sleeping  the  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking — they  had,  everyone,  committed  suicide. 

These  Minos  abound  at  Bahia,  and  in  1838 
plnnged  that  city  into  a  bloody  revolt — the  last 
which  that  iourishing  municipality  has  expe¬ 
rienced.  It  was  rendered  "the  more  dreadful  on 
account  of  the  secret  combinations  of  these 
Minas,  who,  being  Mohammedans,  and  speaking 
a  language  not  understood  by  other  Africans, 
or  by  the  Portuguese,  could  not  so  well  be  cir¬ 
cumvented. 

The  coffee-carriers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  Mina  tribe,  from  the  coast  of 
Benin,  and  are  athletic  and  intelligent  They 
work  half  clad,  and  their  sinewy  forms  and  jetty 
skins  show  to  advantage  as  they  hasten  at  a 
quick  trot,  seemingly  unmindful  of  their  heavy 
loads.  This  work  pays  well,  but  soon  breaks 
them  down.  They  have  a  system  among  them¬ 
selves  of  buying  the  freedom  of  any  one  of  their 
number  who  is  the  most  respected.  After  hav¬ 
ing  paid  their  master  the  snm  required  by  him 
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The  quitandareu  are  the  venders  of  vegetables, 
oranges,  guavas,  maracqjas  (fruits  of  the  “  pas- 
siou-fiower”),  mangoes,  doeet,  sugar-cane,  toys, 
Ac.  They  shout  out  their  stock  in  a  lusty 
voice,  and  the  difierent  cries  that  attract  atten¬ 
tion  remind  one  of  those  of  Dublin  or  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  same  nasal  tone  and  high  key  may 
be  noticed  in  alL  Children  are  charmed  when 
their  favorite  old  black  tramps  down  the  street 
with  toys  or  doces.  Here  she  comes,  with  her 
little  African  tied  to  her  back,  and  her  tray  on 
her  head.  She  rings — 

“Ciy  menina*,  erj  meoinoa, 

Papa  haa  moDejr  In  pleoty, 

Cbnie  bur,  nlnha,  ninha,  come  bujr  t” 
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The  BrazUiang  arc  not  the  only  proprietore  of 
daveg  in  the  Empire.  Thtre  art  many  Bnglish- 
pun  mho  have  long  hdd  Africant  in  bondage — gome 
for  a  aeries  of  years,  and  others  have  purchased 
slaves  since  1843,  when  what  is  called  the  Lord 
Brougham  Act  was  passed.  By  this  act  it  is 
made  unlawful  for  Englishmen  to  buy  or  sell  a 
slave  in  any  land,  and  by  holding  property  in 
man  they  are  made  liable,  were  they  in  England, 
to  prosecution  in  criminal  courts.  The  English 
mining  company,  whose  stockholders  are  in 
Great  Britain,  but  whose  field  of  operations  is 
S.  Joao  del  Rey,  in  Brazil,  own  about  eight  hundred 
tlavei,  and  hire  one  thousand  more. 

Frenchmen  and  Germans  also  purchase  slaves, 
although  they  have  not  given  up  allegiance  to 
their  respective  countries. 

We  may  infer  that  the  habits  of  servants  were^ 
the  same  in  Solomon’s  time  as  in  Brazil  at  the 
present  day,  judging  by  the  amount  of  trouble 
they  have  always  given  their  mistresses.  A  lady 
of  high  rank  in  Brazil  declared  that  she  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  her  health  in  the  interesting  occupa¬ 
tion  of  scolding  negresses,  of  whom  she  pos¬ 
sessed  some  scores,  and  knew  not  what  occupa¬ 
tion  to  give  them  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  A  ladyof  noble  family  one  day  asked 
a  friend  if  she  knew  any  one  who  desired  to  give 
out  washing,  as  she  (the  senhora)  had  nine  lazy 
servants  at  home  for  whom  there  was  no  em- 
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ployment.  She  piteously  told  her  story,  saying, 
“  We  make  it  a  principle  not  to  sell  our  slaves, 
and  they  are  the  torment  af  my  life,  for  I  can¬ 
not  find  enough  work  to  keep  them  out  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  mischief.”  Another,  a  marchioness,  said 
that  her  blacks  “  would  be  the  death  ot'  her.” 

Slavery  in  Brazil,  setting  aside  any  moral 
consideration  of  the  question,  is  the  same  which 
we  find  the  “  world  over,”  viz. :  It  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  institution,  and  is,  in  every  way,  very  poor 
economy. 

To  subdue  refiractory  slaves,  recourse  is  some¬ 
times  had  to  unique  and  even  painful  modes  of 
punishment,  as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 

Occasionally,  persons  may  be  seen  at  work  on 
the  highways,  or  on  public  institutions,  armed 
in  this  way,  who  are  at  once  recognized  as  con¬ 
victs  or  intractable  servants. 

k 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unrivaled  beauty  of 
the  scenery  around  Rio  de  Janeira  The  remark¬ 
able  mountain  called  the  Sugar  Locti  is  seen  far 
out  to  sea,  and  everywhere,  in  wandering  about 
the  city,  this  tall  peak,  like  some  impassable 
giant,  seems  looking  down  upon  one,  watching 
every  movement,  and  impressing  the  beholder 
with  awe,  not  unmingled  with  rebuke — so  tran¬ 
quil,  so  solemn  is  nature,  contrasted  with  the 
pettiness  and  intensity  of  man.  Far  behind  the 
Sugar  Loaf  appears  an  immense  truncated  cone 
of  granite.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  this 
mountain  is  thought  to  resemble  the  foretop¬ 
sail  of  a  vessel,  and  hence  its  name,  the  Gavia. 
Between  this  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  remains  a 
group  of  three,  so  much  resembling  each  other 
as  to  justify  the  name  of  Trts  Trmaos,  or  Three 
Brothers.  The  head  of  one  of  the  bjotheni 
stretches  above  his  juniors,  and  also  looks  proud¬ 
ly  down  upon  the  ocean,  which  laves  his  feet 
At  the  base  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  is  Praia  Yermel- 
ha,  a  fertile  beach,  named  from  the  reddish  color 
of  the  soil.  It  extends  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Joao 
on  the  right,  and  to  that  of  Praia  Yermelha,  on 
the  left  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

The  last  ascent  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
which  is  almost  as  steep  as  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  was  performed  by  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can — who,  without  a  companion  or  the  usual  ap¬ 
pliances  and  skill  of  a  seafaring  man,  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  very  summit,  under  the  full 
blaze  of  a  burning  sun.  He  was,  however,  so 
disgusted  with  his  adventure,  that  he  begged  his 
friends  never  to  mention  the  subject 

The  Poo  de  Assuear  has  an  interest  in  the  mind 
of  all  who  visit  the  capital  of  Brazil.  It  is  the 
first  and  the  last  object  that  greets  his  gaze  as  he 
enters  or  quits  the  magnificent  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 
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La  monarchical,  hereditary,  conatitutional,  and 
repreaentative.  The  religion  of  the  State  ia  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  denominationa 
are  tolerated.  Judicial  prooeedinga  are  public, 
and  there  ia  the  right  of  halmt  oorput  and  trial 
by  jury.  The  legialative  power  ia  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Aasembly,  which  answera  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  England  or  to  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  Statea.  The  Senatora  are  elected  for  life, 
and  the  Repreaentativea  for  four  yeara.  The 
Preaidenta  of  the  Provincea  are  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.  There  ia  a  Legialative  Aaaembly 
to  each  Province  for  local  lawa,  taxation,  and 
government ;  thua,  Brazil  ia  a  decentralized  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Senatora  and  Repreaentativea  of  the 
General  Aaaembly  are  choaen  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  electora,  aa  ia  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  Statea,  and  the  provincial  legialatora  are 
elected  by  univeraal  auiliage.  The  preaa  ia  free, 
and  there  ia  no  proscription  on  account  of  color. 

The  Conatitution  thua  framed  was  accepted  by 
the  Emperor,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1824, 
was  aworn  to  by  hia  Imperial  Highneae,  and  by 
the  authoritiea  and  people  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

The  Brazilian  Constitution  has,  to  p  great  ex¬ 
tent,  secured  equality,  justice,  and  consequently 
national  prosperity.  She  is  to-day  governed  by 
the  same  Constitution  with  which  more  than 
thirty  yeara  ago  she  commenced  her  full  career 
aa  a  nation.  While  every  Spanish-American 
Government  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody  revo¬ 
lutions — while  the  civilized  world  has  looked 
with  horror,  wonder,  and  pity  upon  the  aelf-con- 
stituted  bill  of  the  people’s  rights  again  and 
again  trampled  under  foot  by  turbulent  faction 
and  priestly  bigotry,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
most  narrow-minded  dictators — the  only  Portu- 
guese-American  Government  (though  it  has  had 
its  provincial  revolts  of  a  short  duration)  has 
beheld  but  two  revolutions,  and  those  were  peace¬ 
ful — one  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  the  other,  the  proclamation  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Don  Pedro  II,  was  by  suspending  a 
single  article  of  the  Government  compact 

Brazil  has  been  continually  progressing.  The 
head  of  the  Empire  is  in  the  same  family,  and 
governs  under  the  same  Constitution  that  was 
established  in  1824.  Her  commerce  doubles 
every  ten  years ;  ahe  possesses  cities  lighted  by 
gas,  long  lines  of  steamships,  and  the  beginnings 
of  railways  that  are  apreading  from  the  aea- 
coast  into  tiie  fertile  interior;  in  her  borders 
education  and  general  intelligence  are  constantly 
advancing. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  Brazil  during  the  last  fifty 


pouonus  um  vssni. 

The  police  of  Rio  is  certainly  better  than  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Our  illustration  pre¬ 
sents  a  fine  military  costume,  with  an  air  to  com¬ 
mand  respect,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
almost  loafer  look  so  often  presented  in  the  po¬ 
lice  of  our  city.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  any  muni¬ 
cipality  to  be  guilty  of  sending  its  officials  into 
places  of  hazard  without  suitable  arms  of  defense, 
police)  to  be  effective,  must  be  composed  of  men 
physically  and  morally  responsible  ;  they  should 
be  drilled  with  military  precision,  as  is  the  case 
in  Brazil,  in  France,  and  England — they  should 
be  armed,  also,  and  be  held  to  strict  account  for 
the  use  made  of  these  arms.  Such  a  body  of 
men  will  find  few  riots  to  be  quelled,  for  their 
presence  would  of  itself  rebuke  any  tendency  to 
disorder. 

A  concentrated  Government  is  to  be  dreaded 
by  the  people,  however  much  it  may  protect 
them  from  anarchy.  That  of  Brazil  may  be 
called  liberal,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  it  is  Imperial  and  Roman  Catholic,  neither 
of  which  elements  are  democratic  in  their  pro¬ 
clivities.  It  is  representative,  however — having 
a  written  constitution,  many  of  whose  features 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Its  most  important  features  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  The  Government  of  the  Empire 
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years,  it  mast  be  remarked,  that  np  to  the  pc-  Colonies  of  North  America  from  the  crown  of 
riod  now  under  consideration,  all  commerce  Great  Britain.  There  had  always  been,  to  a 


and  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  been  rigidly 
prohibited  by  the  narrow  policy  of  Portugal. 
Vessels  of  nations  allied  to  the  mother  country 
were  occasionally  permitted  to  come  to  anchor 
in  the  ports  of  this  mammoth  colony;  but 
neither  passengers  nor  crew' were  allowed  to 
land,  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  J 
guard  of  soldiers.  The  policy  pursued  by  China 
and  Japan  was  scarcely  more  strict  and  pro¬ 
hibitory.  I 

To  prevent  all  possibility  of  trade,  foreign ' 
▼easels — whether  they  had  put  in  to  repair 
damages  or  to  procure  provisions  and  water — 
immediately  on  their  arrival  were  invested  with 
a  custom-house  guard,  and  the  time  for  their 
remaining  was  fixed  by  the  authorities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  ca.se.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  oppressive  regulations,  a 
people  who  were  rich  in  gold  and  diamonds 
were  unable  to  procure  the  essential  implements 
of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  convenience. 
The  printing  press  had  not  m.'ide  its  appearance. 
Books  and  learning  were  equally  rare.  The 
people  were  in  every  way  made  to  feel  their 
dependence ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  and  en¬ 
terprise  were  alike  unknown. 

On  the  arriyal  of  the  Prince-Regent,  the  ports 
were  thrown  open.  A  printing  press  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  Royal  Gazette  was  published. 
Academics  of  medicine  and  the  fine  arts  were 
established.  The  Royal  Library,  containing 
sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books,  was  opened 
for  the  free  use  of  the  public.  Foreigners  were 
invited,  and  embassies  from  England  and  France 
took  up  their  residence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

From  this  period,  the  growth  of  a  nationality 
began  to  manifest  itself,  and  ere  long  it  became 
evident  that  Brazil  could  not  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  colony.  Accordingly,  In  December,  1815, 
a  decree  was  promulgated  by  which  she  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and  here¬ 
after  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarves  and  Brazil.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  this  unlooked-for  change  through¬ 
out  the  vast  extent  of  Portuguese  America. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  bear  the  news, 
which  was  hailed  with  spontaneous  illumina¬ 
tions  from  the  La  Plata  to  the  Amazon. 

It  was  then  that  bitter  feelings  toward  the 
natives  of  Portugal  sprang  up,  which,  though 
modified,  still  exist  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
made,  at  a  later  date,  the  severance  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother  country  more  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  than  the  separation  of  the  thirteen 


greater  or  less  extent,  a  certain  rivalry  between 
the  native  Brazilian  and  the  Portuguese;  but 
now  it  found  a  new  cause  of  excitement  The 
Government  fhlt  itself  bound  to  find  places  for 
the  more  than  twenty  thousand  needy  and  un¬ 
principled  adventurers  who  had  followed  ‘the 
royal  family  to  the  New  World. 

On  this  ground  the  native  Brazilians  and  the 
newly-oi  rived  Portuguese  fought  their  first  bat¬ 
tles.  They  were  rivals  for  place,  and,  once  in 
office,  the  Brazilian  was  as  open  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  bribery  and  corruption  as  the  most  venial 
hanger-on  of  the  court  from  Lisbon.  The  Bra¬ 
zilians,  however,  had  one  advantage  over  their 
adversaries.  The  natives  sympathized  most 
fully  with  their  recently  knighted  brethren,  and 
listened  to  their  complaints  with  a  willing  cor. 
These  things,  together  with  the  wretched  state 
of  morals  that  prevailed  at  the  court,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  what  the 
Brazilians  considered  a  foreign  dominion  over 
them. 

At  length,  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  becoming 
jealous  of  the  Prince-Regent  of  Brazil,  passed  a 
decree  ordering  him  to  return  to  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  abolishing  the  royal  tribunals 
at  Ria  This  decree  was  received  with  indigna¬ 
tion  hy  the  Brazilians,  who  immediately  rallied 
around  .Don  Pedro,  and  persuaded  him  to  re¬ 
main  among  them.  His  consent  to  do  so  gave 
rise  to  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
joy  among  both  patriots  and  loyalists.  The 
Portuguese  military  soon  evinced  symptoms  of 
mutiny. 

The  more  enlightened  Brazilians  urged  Don 
Pedro  to  remain  with  them,  and  at  once  assume 
the  title  of  Emperor.  He  refused  utterly. 

At  length,  the  arrival  of  fresh  dispatches  com¬ 
manding  his  return,  and  stigmatizing  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  delay,  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  came  to  the  aid  of  an  insulted  and  op¬ 
pressed  people. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1822,  when  he  read 
the  dispatches,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  on  those  beautiful  campinas  in  sight  of 
San  Paulo,  a  city  which  had  ever  been,  as  it  is 
now,  celebrated  in  Brazil  for  the  liberality  and 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  then,  on 
the  margin  of  an  insignificant  stream — the  Ypi- 
ranga — that  he  made  that  exclamation,  “  Inde- 
pendencia  au  morte”  (independence  or  death), 
which  became  the  watchword  of  the  Brazilian 
revolution;  and  from  the  7th  of  September, 
1822,  the  independence  of  the  country  has  since 
held  its  official  date. 
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VEtlXTUBM  or  DON  RDRO  L 

On  the  following  day,  Don  Pedro  I  went  on  We  must  draw  our  notice  of  this  Eden  land  to 
board  the  English  corvette  Volage.  Before  a  cloee — a  land  abounding  with  all  that  is  unique 
nightfall  the  Pao  de  Assucar  was  cleared,  and  and  lovely  in  nature.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil 
the  ex-Emperor  left  Brazil  forever.  are  equal  to  those  of  Golconda,  while  her  streams 

His  successor,  Don  Pedro  H,  is  an  affable,  rival  the  ancient  Pactolus  in  gold ;  nothing  is 
handsome  man,  and  popular.  He  applies  him-  wanting  to  render  the  kingdom  one  of  the  most 
self  to  the  details  of  his  position  with  a  good  desirable  places  in  the  world  for  one  alive  to  the 
deg^ree  of  intelligence,  and  is  not  without  liter-  genialities  of  climate  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
ary  tastes  and  proclivities.  We  tbould  add  be  The  markets  in  Rio  are  abundantly  supplied 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with  all  kinds  of  fli*  and  vegetables.  Of  the 
He  shows  an  interest  in  the  literature  and  insti-  former,  there  are  many  delicate  species  unknown 
tntions  of  the  United  States  beyond  any  other  in  the  North.  The  market  near  the  Palace 
living  crowned  head.  '  Square  is  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  cool  of  the  mom- 


At  length,  Don  Pedro  is  a  crowned  Emperor, 
but  the  conflict  of  party  spirit  and  the  antago¬ 
nisms  of  race  do  not  fail  to  produce  discontent ; 
seditions  are  frequent,  and  the  people  openly 
express  their  disapprobation  with  the  Ministry. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  a  tendency  to  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government 

After  various  popular  agitations,  which  had 
the  continual  effect  oP  widening  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperial  party  and  the  patriots,  the 
populace  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  assembled  in  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1831,  and  began  to  call  out  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  new  Ministry,  and  for  the  reinstatement  of 
some  individuals  who  had  that  very  morning 
been  dismissed. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Don  Pedro  issued  bis 
proclamations  declaring  the  acts  of  himself  and 
the  Ministers  were  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  The  proclamations  were  torn 
from  the  hands  of  the  oflScer  and  trampled  under 
foot  A  brave  spirit  was  up,  akin  to  our  own 
in  ’76.  The  cry  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Cabinet  became  louder ;  the  multitude  moment¬ 
arily  increased  in  numbers;  and,  about  six 


o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  three  justices  of  the 
peace— in  Spanish  America  it  would  have  been 
a  battalion  of  soldiers — were  dispatched  to  the 
Imperial  residence  to  demand  that  the  “  Minis¬ 
try  who  bad  the  confidence  of  the  people  ” — as 
the  late  Cabinet  were  designated— diould  be  re¬ 
appointed. 

The  Emperor  listened  to  their  requiation,  but 
refused  to  accede  to  the  request.  He  exclaimed  : 
“  I  will  do  every  thing  for  the  people,  but  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  people  1” 

No  sooner  was  this  answer  made  known  in  the 
Campo  than  the  most  seditious  cries  were  raised, 
and  the  troops  began  to  assemble  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  conunon  cause  with  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Further  representations  were  made  to 
the  Emperor,  but  were  unavailing.  He  declared 
he  would  suffer  death  rather  than  consent  to  the 
dictation  of  the  mob. 

Don  Pedro  was  evidently  not  the  man  for  the 
times.  The  old  leaven  of  the  autocrat  was  too 
strong  in  his  veins,  and  he  will  have  to  abdicate, 
which  he  accordingly  does  on  the  7  th  of  April, 
1831,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  independence  of 
BrazlL 
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ing.  Fresh  bouquets  shed  a  fragrance  around, 
and  the  g^reen  vegetables  and  bright  fruits 
contrast  well  with  the  dark  faces  of  the  stately 
Mina  negresses  who  sell  them.  In  an  outer  circle 
of  the  market  mentioned  you  find  small  shops, 
filled  with  birds  and  animals.  Here  gay  macaws 
and  screaming  parrots  keep  up  a  perpetual 
concert  with  chattering  apes  and  diminutive 


monkeys.  At  a  little  distance  outside  are  huge 
pilerf  of  oranges,  panniers  of  other  fruits  ready 
to  be  sold  to  the  retailer  and  the  quitandeircu, 
wicker-baskets  filled  with  chickens  and  bundles 
of  palmito  for  cooking.  It  makes  one  sad  to  think 
that  the  procuring  of  these  palmito  sticks  has 
destroyed  a  graceful  palm  (Euterpe  edulie).  One 
of  those  beautiful  trees  we  have  sketched-;  it  is 


THS  ram-nos. 


fifty  miles  from  Ria  It  was  not  straight,  as  we 
usually  find  it,  but  gracefully  curved ;  and,  as 
it  lifted  its  slender  form  and  tufted  summit  above 
the  tropic  forest,  it  presented  a  picture  of  un¬ 
common  loveliness. 

Truly,  it  may  be  said  of  Brazil,  as  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Canaan — it  is  a  land  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Here  may  be  found,  augmented  to 
giant  trees,  the  sensitive  plant  and  the  myrtle, 
which  with  us  are  reckoned  the  most  delicate 
shruba  The  hills  are  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  growth ;  here  and  there,  a  stately  palm 
rises,  like  a  chieftain,  above  its  fellows ;  fuller 
on,  the  mountains  stretch  away  and  Mend  with 
the  clear  blue  of  the  heavena  On  the  branches 
sing  bright-plumaged  birds,  that  seem,  in  the 
early  morning,  to  call  on  the  sensitive-plant 
trees  to  awake  from  their  night’s  slumber.  Its 
family  abounds  in  Brazil,  and  entire  groves  are 
actually  composed  of  trees  which  qnietly  fold 
their  leaves  in  repose  at  vespers,  only  to  be 


awakened  I7  the  morning  sun  and  the  singing 
birda 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  (October 
and  November  in  Brazil),  only  the  autumnal 
tints  of  our  gorgeous  North  American  woods 
can  compare  with  the  sight  of  the  forest  ot  the 
Serra  doe  Orgoea  Then  the  various  species  of 
the  Lauru*  are  blooming,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  the  rich  perfume  of  their  tiny  snow- 
white  blossoma  The  Queue  then  pot  forth  their 
millions  of  golden  flowers,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  huge  trees — whose  native  names  would  be 
more  unintelligible,  though  less  pedantic,  than 
their  botanic  terms  of  Laeiandn,  FonUmeeia,  and 
others  of  the  MelaeUma  tribe — are  in  fbll  bloom, 
and,  joining  rich  purple  to  the  brightest  yellow, 
present,  together  with  gorgeously-clothed  shrubs, 
“  flowers  of  more  mingled  hue  than  her  [Iris’s] 
purpled  scarf  can  show.”  Occasionally,  howl¬ 
ing  monkeys  hold  a  noisy  caucus  over  your  head, 
or  a  flock  of  bright  parrots  glides  swiftly  over 
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the  tall  and  gracefully-bending  bamboos,  which 
are  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  landscape.  This 
giant  of  the  grass-tribe  has  frequently  been 
found  in  these  mountains  from  eighty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  hight  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

We  shall  stay  to  illustrate  but  a  single  of  the 
wild ‘animals  which  abound  in  Brazil — the  ta¬ 
pir,  which  is  the  nearest  American  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  elephant  In  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  progress  upon  this  continent,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  railway,  our  traveler,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  scorned  to  carry  his  “  trunk,”  that 
snout  of  his  being  dwindled  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  carpet  bag.  This  curious  animal  has  many 
fossil  relatives,  but  only  three  living  species 
(two  of  them  belonging  to  South  America)  have 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tap'ir  is  extensively  distributed  over  South 
America,  east  of  the  Andes,  but  especiaily 
abounds  in  the  tropical  portiona  It  seems  to  be 
a  nocturnal  vegetarian — sleeping  during  the  day, 
and,  sallying  forth  at  night,  feeds  upon  the 
young  shoots  of  trees,  buds,  wild  fhiits,  maize, 
Ac.  It  IS  of  a  deep  brown  color  throughout, 
approaching  to  black,  between  three  and  four 
feet  in  hight,  and  from  five  to  six  in  length. 
The  hair  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mane,  is  scanty,  and  so  closely  depressed  to  the 
surface  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived  at  a  short 
distance.  Its  muscular  power  is  enormous ;  and 
this,  with  the  tough,  thick  hide  (almost  imper¬ 
vious  to  musket  ball),  which  defends  its  body, 
enables  it  to  tear  through  thickets  in  whatever 
direction  it  chooses.  The  jaguar  frequently 
springs  upon  it,  but  is  often  dislodged  by  the 
activity  of  the  tapir,  who  rushes  through  the 
bushes  and  underwood  and  endeavors  to  brush 
off  his  enemy  against  the  thick  branches. 


The  work  of  Messrs.  Fletcher  A  Kidder  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one,  abounding  with 
statistics  valuable  to  the  politicsd  economist,  no 
less  than  to  the  historian.  It  is  written  with 
much  vivacity,  and  is  not  without  an  occasional 
charm  in  poetic  description.  We  can  well  vouch 
for  the  faithfulness  of  its  details,  and  the  fidelity 
of  its  facts,  as  also  the  accuracy  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  features  of  the  country,  from  our 
long  familiarity  with  the  subject  upon  which  it 
treats. 


GROWTH  OF  MODERN  SPIRITUALISM. 

Ten  years  have  hardly  passed  since  this  thing 
began  among  us.  It  has  encountered,  from  the 
beginning,  the  active  hostility  of  the  press  and 
the  puipit,  and  the  inert  opposition  of  the  public ; 
yet  its  progress  has  been  ever  onward.  Impelled 
by  its  own  innate  power,  it  has  gone  on  until  it 
numbers  its  adherents  by  millipna  It  embraces 
in  its  ranks  some  of  the  brightest  minds  of  this 
and  other  countries ;  philosophers,  artists,  poets, 
lawyers,  doctors,  priests,  editors,  authors,  judges 
of  the  highest  courts,  governors,  legislators,  di¬ 
plomatists,  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  all  ports 
of  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  are  en¬ 
rolled  among  its  believers.  The  periodicais  de¬ 
voted  to  its  cause  exceed  twenty  in  this  country, 
besides  one  published  in  Spanish  at  Caracas, 
Sosith  America,  and  one  in  French,  published  at 
Geneva,  in  Europe.  It  has  courted,  from  the 
first,  the  most  thorough  investigations.  It  has 
encountered  many  such,  and  never  without  a 
triumph  ;  and  now  it  comes  boldly  and  openly 
before  the  world,  asking  no  forbearance,' craving 
no  lenity,  deprecating  no  inquiry,  but  demand¬ 
ing  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  which  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  can  Bulgect  it  [Judge  Edmonds. 
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OB,  A  UISTORT  OF  THE  W0RKIN08  OF  AHEBIOAM 
POUTICIAN8  FOR  THIRTY  TEARS,  AC.* 

U&TTER  EUX. 

ni  WmCH  THI  PRXBIDKNT  FCnSHID  WHAT  HI  WAS  OOISO  TO 
BAT  ABOUT  KB  AND  DANIBL. 

Washington  Citt,  September  30, 1833. 

3b  the  Editor  cftKe  Portland  Courier,  away  Down  Seat,  in 
the  State  qf  Maine  t 

Mr  Dear  Friend — Haven’t  you  been  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  kind  of  a  pucker  ever  since  my  last  letter 
to  you,  to  know  what  the  President  was  going 
to  say  about  me  and  Daniel?  If  you  haven’t,  I 
have.  I  never  felt  so  uneasy  for  a  fortnight  hardly 
in  my  life.  If  I  went  to  bed  I  couldn’t  sleep, 
and  I’ve  got  up  and  walked  the  floor  as  much  as 
half  the  night  almost  every  night  since.  I’ve 
wished  the  bank  to  Guinea  more  than  fifty  times, 
for  there’s  been  such  a  hubbub  here  about  the 
bank  this  fortnight  past,  that  I  couldn’t  get  a 
moment’s  chance  to  talk  with  the  President 
about  any  thing  else.  We’d  have  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  once  in  a  while  to  see  about  moving  the 
deposits,  and  Mr.  Duane,  and  Mr.  Cass,  and  Mr. 
McLane  would  talk  up  to  the  President  so  about 
it,  that  he’d  conclude  to  let  ’em  alone  and  do 
nothing  about  it,  and  let  Congress  manage  it  jes{  | 
as  they’d  a  mind  to.  And  then  we’d  go  home, 
and  Mr.  Kendle  would  come  in  and  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  read  some  great  long  letters 
from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  get  the  President  so 
confused  that  he  would  lose  all  patience  a’most. 

But  Mr.  Kendle  is  the  master  feller  to  hang 
on  that  ever  I  see  ;  he’s  equal  to  the  toothache. 
And  he  talked  and  palavered  with  the  President 
till  he  finally  brought  him  over,  and  then  the 
President  put  his  foot  down,  and  said  the  de¬ 
posits  should  be  moved,  whether  or  no.  And 
then  the  botheration  was  to  see  who  should  move 
’em.  The  President  told  Mr.  Duane  to  do  it ; 
but  he  said  his  conscience  wouldn’t  let  him.  Then 
the  President  told  Mr.  Taney  to  take  Mr.  Duane’s 
place,  and  see  if  his  conscience  would  let  him. 
Mr.  Taney  tried  it  and  found  his  conscience  went 
easy  enough ;  so  Mr.  Duane  packed  up  and  went 
home  to  Philadelphy.  We  were  all  dreadful 
sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Duane,  for  he  was  a  nice 
man  as  you  will  see  one  in  a  thousand.  It’s  a 
pity  he  had  such  a  stiff  conscience ;  he  might 
have  staid  here  in  the  Treasury  jest  as  weli  as 
not,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that 
But  this  storm  about  the  bank  begins  to  blow 
over,  and  the  President’s  got,  in  a  manner, 
cooled  down  again.  This  morning,  after  break¬ 
fast,  we  took  the  papers  and  letters  jest  as  we 

*  Enteiud  according  to  Act  of  Congreu  in  the  Clerk’s 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 
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used  to,  and  went  away  into  the  east  room  to 
read  the  news  and  chat  awhile ;  and  it  really 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  President  set  down 
once  more  looking  so  good  natured  in  his  great 
arm-chair  smoking  his  cigar.  After  I  had  read 
over  the  news  to  him  awhile,  and  got  him  in 
pretty  good  humor,  I  made  bold  to  out  with  it, 
and  says  I,  “Gineral,  there’s  one  question  I 
want  to  ask  you.”  And  says  he,  “  You  know, 
M^jor,  I  always  allow  you  to  ask  me  any  thing 
you’re  a  mind  to ;  what  is  it  ?”  “  Well,”  says 
I,  “  when  we  had  that  talk  here  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  you  begun  to  say  something  about 
me  and  Daniel ;  and  jest  as  you  got  into  the 
middle  of  it,  Mr.  Kendle  came  in  and  broke  it 
right  off  short  as  a  pipe  stem.  It’s  been  run¬ 
ning  in  my  head  ever  since,  and  I’ve  been  half 
crazy  to  know  what  it  was  you  was  going  to 
say.  “  Well,  let  ns  see,”  says  the  Gineral, 

“  where  was  it  I  left  off?  for  this  everlasting 
fuss  about  the  bank  has  kept  my  head  so  full  I 
can’t  seem  to  remember  much  about  ii” 

“  Why,”  says  I,  “  you  was  talking  about  nul¬ 
lification  ;  how  the  tops  were  beat  down  a  little, 
but  the  roots  were  all  running  about  under 
ground  as  live  as  ever,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  long 
l^fore  they’d  be  sprouting  up  again  all  over  the 
country,  and  there’d  be  a  tougher  scrabble  to 
keep  ’em  down  than  ever  there  had  been  yet ; 

and  then  you  said  ^  land  Damd - ,  and  there 

I  that  plaguy  Kendle  came  in — I’ve  no  patience 
I  with  him  now  when  I  think  of  it — and  broke  it 
1  right  off.”  “  Ah,  now  I  remember,”  says  the 
I  Gineral,  “  how  ’twas.  Well,”  says  he,  “  Ma¬ 
jor  Downing,  it  is  a  solemn  fact,  this  country  is 
to  see  a  blacker  storm  of  nullification  before 
many  years  comes  about  than  ever  it  has  scon 
'  yet ;  the  clouds  are  beginning  to  gather  now ; 

I  I’ve  seen  ’em  rolling  over  South  Carolina,  and 
hanging  about  Georgia,  and  edging  along  into' 
old  Yirginny,  and  I  see  the  storm’s  a  gathering ; 
it  must  come,  and  if  there  isn’t  somebody  at  the 
'  helm  that  knows  how  to  steer  pretty  well,  the 
old  ship  must  go  down.  I  an’t  afroid,”  says  be, 
i  “  but  what  I  can  keep  her  up  while  I  have  the 

I  command,  but  I’m  getting  to  be  old,  and  must 
give  up  soon,  and  then  what’ll  become  of  her  I 
don’t  know.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was. 
this :  I’ve  been  thinking  if  yon  and  Daniel,  after 

I I  give  up,  would  put  your  beads  together  and! 

I  take  chargq  of  her  till  the  storm  has  blown  over. . 

!  you  might  save  her.  And  I  don’t  know  wiso- 
:  else  can.” 

“But  how  do  you  mean,  Gineral,”  saya  I? 

“  Why,  to  speak  plain,”  says  he,  “  if  nullifica¬ 
tion  shows  its  head,  Daniel  must  talk  andt  you 
I  must  fight.  There’s  nothing  else  will  do  the 
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job  for  it  that  I  know  of.  Daniel  must  go  into  ^ 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  you  must  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  and  then  things  will  go 
straight.”  At  this  I  was  a  little  struck  up ;  ] 
and  I  looked  him  right  in  the  eye,  and  says  I, 
“Gineral,  do  you  mean  that  Daniel  Webster 
ought  to  bo  President  after  you  give  up  T”  “  Cer- ; 
tainly,”  says  he,  “  if  you  want  to  keep  the  conn-  \ 
try  out  of  the  jaws  of  nnllifleation.”  “  But,”  | 
says  I,  “  Gineral,  Daniel  is«  Federalist,  a  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  Federalist  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
know  which  is  worst,  the  jaws  of  nnllifleation,  | 
or  the  jaws  of  Federalism.”  “  The  jaws  of  a ' 
flddlestick !”  said  the  President,  starting  up  and  ' 
throwing  his  cigar  out  of  the  window  as  much  ’ 
as  two  rods;  “but  how  do  you  know,  Migorj 
Downing,  that  Daniel  is  a  Federalist  T”  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  says  I,  “  I’ve  heard  him  called  so  Down 
East  more  than  a  hundred  times.”  “  And  that’s 
jest  all  you  know  about  it,”  says  he.  “  Now  I 
teU  yon  how  ’tis,  Major  Downing,  Daniel  is  as 
thorough  a  Republican  as  you  be,  or  as  I  be, 
and  has  been  ever  since  qiy  proclamation  came 
out  against  nulliflcation.  As  soon  as  that  proc¬ 
lamation  came  out  Daniel  came  right  over  on  to 
the  Republican  ground  and  took  it  upon  hit 
shoulder  and  carried  it  through  thick  and  thin, 
where  no  other  man  In  the  country  could  have 
oarried  it”  Says  I,  “Gineral,  is  that  a  fact!” 
And  sajrs  he,  “  Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
’tis  every  word  truth.”  “  Well,”  says  I,  “  that 
alters  the  case  a  little,  and  I’ll  write  to  Uncle 
Joshua  and  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Courier 
and  see  what  they  think  of  it,  and  if  they  think 
it’s  best  to  have  Daniel  for  President  we’ll  have  ! 
him  in,  and  I’ll  take  my  turn  afterward ;  for,  j 
seeing  the  pMple  are  bent  upon  having  me  for  | 
President,  I  won’t  decline,  though  if  it  is  thought 
best  that  I  should  wait  a  little  while,  I  won’t  be 
particular  about  that  I’m  willing  to  do  that 
which  will  be  best  for  the  country.” 

So  I  romsin  your  loriog  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  SOWNIKO. 

LETTER  t. 

UAJOK  DOWimra  TCUS  TB>  PRISIDE<T  ABOXTt  ma  BOOK,  AltD  J 

THB  nonTins  nt  it,  akd  nurriim  a  bobsbrt  is  tbb  i 
sxrnn  miininL 

WiSHniOToa  Cirr,  Dee.  28, 1833. 
lb  ike  BMor  tf  (he  Portland  Gonrier,  in  the  Marinen’ 
Chunk  btrtlding,  second  stoiy,  eastern  end,  fbre  street, 
Portkusd,  away  Doum  Hast,  in  the  Stale  qf  Maine  t 
Mr  DEAR  OLD  Frtekd — Ever  since  I  got  back 
here  from  Boston,  where  I’d  been  to  see  about 
printing  my  book,  we’ve  been  in  a  kind 'of  har- 
rycane  here,  and  I  and  the  Gineral  has  had  to 
bold  on  so  tight,  to  keep  things  firom  blowing 
away,  that  I  couldn’t  hardly  get  a  chance  to 
write  to  yon  afore  now,  though  I  have  wanted  to 


twenty  times.  You  know  I  come  away  fh>m 
Boston  as  soon  as  they  got  done  printing  my 
book,  before  they  had  time  to  bind  any  of  ’em 
up,  so  I  couldn’t  bring  any  of  ’em  with  me,  and 
the  President  is  in  a  great  taking  to  see  one,  so 
I  wish  you  would  tell  Mr.  Lilly,  Wait  and  Ca  to 
send  one  to  the  President  the  flrst  chance,  and 
I  think  they  better  send  one  to  Mr.  Clay,  too, 
and  one  to  Daniel ;  and  I  don’t  care  if  they  send 
one  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  if  they’ve  a  mind  to, 
though  I  don’t  know  as  he  will  like  it  very  well, 
because  they  have  made  him  look  so  thunderin’ 
cross  in  that  picter  about  the  quarrel  we  had  at 
Concord.  But  it’s  no  more  than  what’s  true, 
for  be  did  look  cross  enough  to  bite  a  board 
nail  oflf;  and  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Woodbury  will 
say  the  same  any  time  of  day.  The  President 
was  very  glad  to  see  me  when  I  got  back  from 
Boston,  for  he  had  had  a  tough  scrabble  to  keep 
things  going  on  straight  while  I  was  gone.  But 
before  he  would  stop  to  tell  me  a  word  about 
what  be  had  been  doing,  and  what  the  Cabinets 
had  been  about,  I  bad  to  set  down  and  tell  him 
the  whole  story  about  the  book  from  begiiming 
to  end.  So  we  went  into  the  east  room,  and  lit 
our  pipes,  and  set  down  and  had  a  good  long 
chat 

“Well,  Major,”  said  the  President,  “how 
many  pages  have  you  got?” 

“  Almost  three  hundred,”  says  L 

“And  how  many  picters?”  says  he. 

“  Ten,”  says  I. 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “ how  do  they  look?” 

“  Why,”  says  I,  “  I  think  they  are  some  of  the 
prettiest  things  I  have  laid  my  eyes  on  this  long 
time.” 

“Well,  how  many  of  ’em  have  got  me  in 
’em?”  says  he. 

“Three,  I  believe,”  says  I;  “let  us  see — 
there  is  the  shaking  hands  at  Philadelphia, 
where  you  got  so  tired  I  had  to  shake  for  you ; 
and  there  is  the  one  at  Concord,  where  you 
jumped  off  the  bed  and  give  us  such  a  scolding 
when  I  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  jawing  of  it  up 
hill  and  down ;  and  there  is  the  one  where  I 
was  reading  newspapers  to  you  here  in  the  east 
room,  and  you  was  walking  across  the  floor 
smoking.” 

After  we  got  our  smoke  out,  we  let  the  sub¬ 
ject  drop,  and  the  President  is  waiting  to  see 
one  of  the  books. 

It  seems  as  if  this  Congress  come  together  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  real  whirlwind  all  Winter. 
Mr.  McDuffie  raves  like  a  mad  lion ;  I  thought 
when  he  was  making  a  speech  t’other  day  that 
be  would  stave  his  bench  all  to  pieces,  be  slat 
things  round  sa  And  Mr.  Clay  Is  as  full  of 
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mischief  as  he  can  live.  He’s  been  bothering  majority,  and  they’d  flock  round  Claj  as  thick  as 
us  with  some  pesky  thing  or  other  the  whole  though  he  was  the  queen  bee  in  a  beehive,  and 
time  rince  be  has  been  here.  When  the  Senatj^  they  might  be  too  many  for  you.”  Says  he,  “  Ma- 
sent  to  the  President  for  that  document  that  he  jor,  I  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of  ’em  if  there  was  five 
read  to  the  Cabinet  last  September,  about  re-  times  as  many ;  but  I  never  did  know  your  ad- 
moving  the  deposites,  I  didn’t  know  one  spell  vice  to  prove  wrong  yet — so,  if  you  think  it’s 
but  the  old  Gineral  would  a  took  his  cane  and  best.  I’ll  stop  and  consider  of  it  a  little.”  After 
gone  right  into  the  Senate  room,  and  drove  ’em  awhile  I  got  him  to  back  to  the  house  again, 
all  out  together,  and  told  ’em  to  go  home  about  and  be  contented  with  sending  the  letter  that 
their  business.  But  I  talked  to  him  and  paci-  they  shouldn’t  have  the  documeat.  But  it  was 
fled  him,  and  got  him  pretty  well  cooled  down  a  good  while  before  I  could  get  him  entirely 
at  last.  And  then  says  he,  “  Major,  what  would  calmed  down,  and  he  seemed  to  be  considerably 
you  do  about  itt”  “Well,”  says  I,  “Gineral,  riled  about  my  telling  him  the  Senate  might  be 
supposin’  the  Senate  should  ask  yon  to  send  ’em  too  much  for  him  if  he  went  right  in  among  ’euL 
one  of  my  ietters,  what  would  you  tell  ’em  ?”  He  declared  if  they  sent  to  him  for  any  more  of 
“  Why,”  says  he,  “  I  would  tell  ’em  that  they  his  private  papers  he’d  pull  the  ears  of  some  of 
had  no  business  with  *it.”  “  Well,”  says  I,  ’em,  if  he  didn’t  out  ’em  off.  “  Why  Major,” 
“  Gineral,  what  is  the  difference  between  one  of  says  he,  “  I  shouldn’t  be  afhiid  to  meet  a  whole 
my  letters  to  you  and  one  of  your  letters  to  the  regiment  of  ’em.” 

Cabinet!”  “Noneat  all,”  says  he,  “and  I’ll  I’ll  write  to  you  again  pretty  soon,  and  let 
be  hanged  if  they  get  it and  he  sot  right  yon  know  something  more  about  matters  and 
down  and  wrote  to  ’em  and  told  ’em  so.  things  here.  If  Cousin  Ephraim  goes  down  to 

Well,  then  we  sot  and  smoked  a  little  while,  the  Legislater  to  Augusta,  this  Winter,  I  wish 
talking  about  one  thing  another,  and  at  last  the  he  would  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how 
President  broke  out  again  about  the  Senate  they  get  along  there ;  for  I  feel  a  kind  of  a  han- 
sending  to  him  for  that  document  'that  he  read  kering  to  hear  from  ’em  always  ever  since  that 
to  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  at  once  be  started  up  first  Winter  I  spent  with  ’em  in  Portland, 
and  catebed  his  bat  and  cane,  and  says  he.  Your  bithfui  friend,  major  jack  downing. 
“Major,  if  I  don’t  put  a  veto  upon  ^ 


them  chaps,  my  name  isn’t  Andrew 
Jackson and  he  whisked  out  of  doors 
before  I  had  time  to  think.  I  had  my 
shoes  off  and  my  feet  up  against  the 
jam,  but  I  slipped  ’em  on  as  quick  as 
I  could,  and  out  after  him.  But  by 
the  time  I  got  out  he  was  away  down 
Pennsylvany  avenu  ever  so  far,  pull¬ 
ing  for  the  Congress  house  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  I  pulled  on  after  him, 
and  overtook  him  jest  as  he  was  going 
into  the  Senate  room.  And  I  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  says  I,  “  Gineral, 
haven’t  I  always  advised  you  well  T” 
And  he  stdpt  and  looked  round  at  me, 
and  the  rinkles  begun  to  smooth  out 
of  his  face,  jest  as  they  always  do 
when  he  looks  at  me,  and  says  he, 
“Yes,  Mqjor,  I  must  say  that” 
“Well,”  says  I,  “Gineral,  then  my 
opinion  is,  that  you  better  stop  and 
think  of  this  business  a  little  before 
you  go  into  the  Senate  to  kick  up  a 
bobbery.  There’s  Mr.  Clay  making  a 
speech  now ;  and  if  you  should  make 
a  drive  right  in  among  ’em,  it  would 
be  like  going  into  a  hornet’s  nest 
The  opposition,  yon  know,  have  the 
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DOCKTMENT. 

la  the  little  Postecript  to  mj  Life,  that  heads 
“  My  Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Senate,”  I  said, 
“There’ll  be  a  kind  of  gap  near  the  close  of 
Gineral  Jackson’s  time,  and  for  awhile  after, 
because  a  lot  of  my  letters  written  at  that  time 
was  lost  in  a  fire  some  years  afterward,  and  I 
don’t  suppose  I  can  now  find  the  papers  they 
was  published  in.  But  I  will  try  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  as  well  as  I  can.” 

Well,  I’ve  got  to  the  gap  now,  and  must  try 
to  make  a  clean  jump  of  it,  from  Old  Hickory 
to  Young  Hickory.  I  must  bid  good  by  to  my 
dear  old  friend  the  Gineral,  and  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  help  Colonel  Polk  along  through 
the  Mexican  war.  I  feel  bad  to  part  with  the 
old  Gineral,  a  tme  man  and  a  true  Dimocrat  as 
ever  lived ;  and  I  am  sure  he  feels  bad  to  part 
with  me.  We  worked  hard  together ;  we  could 
conquer  Nullification,  and  conquer  Biddle’s 
Bank ;  but  we  couldn’t  head  off  old  'Father 
Time,  who  conquers  us  all,  sooner  or  later. 
The  beet  friends  in  the  world  must  part,  so  in 
the  nature  of  things  the  time  must  come  wlen 
Old  Hickory  and  Mqjor  Downing  must  bid  each 
other  farewelL  I  am  sorry  the  world  has  lost 
them  letters  of  mine  that  was  burnt,  for  they 
contained  a  good  many  interesting  things,  and 
described  some  very  pleasant  times  that  the 
Gineral  and  I  had  together.  They  told  all 
about  cutting  off  the  “  figger  head  ”  of  “  Old 
Ironsides,”  (the  frigate  Constitution,)  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  about  me  and  the  Gineral  going  a 
skating  in  a  Isight  moonlight  night  away  down 


on  the  Potomac,  and  a  hundred  other  matters 
that’s  lost  now  with  the  things  before  the  fiood. 
But  Aunt  Keziah  always  used  to  say,  “  It’s  no 
use  to  cry  for  spilt  milk,”  so  I  hope  the  world 
will  dry  up  its  tears,  and  not  worry  any  more 
about  my  lost  letters  than  it  does  about  that 
great  library  that  was  burnt  in  Alexandria  two 
thousand  years  ago.  I  think  the  reader  will' 
agree  with  me  that  the  artist  Who  makes  my 
picters  has  given  me  a  pretty  good  lift  in  jump¬ 
ing  over  the  gap. 

Fror-  (he  Kaiimal  hudligeneer. 

We  were  thrown  quite  into  a  fiutter,  yesterday, 
by  receiving  in  our  bag  from  the  Post-Office  the 
following  letter  from  the  public’s  old  friend. 
Major  Jack  Downing,  who  seems  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
the  public,  in  his  plain  way,  some  views  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Polk — Young  Hickory,  as  he  delights  to 
call  him — which  that  distinguished  functionary 
had  not  thought  necessary  to  confide  to  his  most 
confidential  friends  before  he  met  with  the 
M^jor : 

LETTER  U. 

PBlSronCT  FOLK  OK  H18  TOUR  DOWN  EAST — BIS  ISTEBMEW 
WITH  MAJOR  DOWNIRO. 

On  Boabd  the  Straxboat  on  Long  Island  Sound,  I 
bound  to  Connecticut  and  Down  East,  June  28, 1847  j 

Mr.  Gales  &  Seaton — My  Dear  (Hd  Friendx : 
I  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  rest  of  ns,  over¬ 
took  the  President  last  night  at  York,  where 
we  found  him  pretty  well  tuckered  out,  hav¬ 
ing  got  through  with  all  his  birds-egging  in 
that  everlasting  great  city,  and  ready  to  push 
on  this  morning  Down  East.  I  was  going  to 
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write  a  line  to  friend  Ritchie,  as  he’s  the 
Government  editor,  as  soon  as  I  could  ketch 
up  with  the  President,  and  let  him  know 
how  the  old  gentleman  stood  the  journey.  But 
I  happened  to  look  into  your  paper,  and  I  see 
brother  Ingersoll,  of  Pbiladelphy,  sends  his  let¬ 
ters  to  you.  This  puzzled  me  a  little  at  first, 
because  I  knew  he  was  on  Mr.  Ritchie’s  side. 
But  I  looked  along,  and  I  see  he  called  your 
paper  a  “powerful  journal,”  and  then  the 
thought  struck  me  Hht  I  had  read  somewhere 
that  “  there’s  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself.”  Well,  thinks  I,  that 
Ingersoll  is  a  cunning  feller,  but  he  aint  a  goin’ 
to  get  ahead  of  me.  If  he  writes  to  the  power 
^behind  the  throne,  I  will  too.  So,  if  Mr.  Ritchie 
complains,  and  says  I  ought  to  wrote  to  him,  I 
wish  you  would  just  smooth  it  over  to  him,  and 
tell  him  the  reason  of  it,  and  tell  him  when  the 
old  ship  gets  on  t’other  tack,  and  his  paper  gets 
on  behind.  I’ll  write  to  Am. 

As  I  had  come  right  on  from  Mexico,  the 
shortest  cut,  and  had  brought  a  letter  from  Gin- 
eral  Scott  to  the  President,  as  soon  as  we  got  to 
York  I  run  right  up  to  the  tavern  where  he 
stopped  to  give  him  the  letter.  Folks  told  me 
he  was  at  the  Astor  House — that  great  tavern 
made  out  of  hewed  stone.  So  I  went  up  and 
went  in,  and  asked  one  of  the  waiters  if  Colonel 
Polk  put  up  there. 

“  Is  it  Jemmy  Polk  ye  mane ;  Young  Hickory, 
the  President?” 

“  Sartin,”  says  L 

“  Yes,”  says  he ;  “  he’s  here ;  up  stairs  in  his 
room.” 

Says  I :  “  Show  me  his  chamber  as  quick  as 
yon  can ;  I  must  see  him.” 

“  Yon  can’t  see  him  to-night,”  says  he  ; 
“Young  Hickory  is  tired  out,  and  can’t  see 
nobody  at  all.  Why 
wan’t  ye  on  band 
in  the  Governor’s 
room  if  ye  wanted 
to  see  him  T  All  the 
boys  had  a  chance 
there.” 

Says  I :  “  That’s 
nothing  to  the  pint ; 

I  was  on  the  road 
from  Washington 
then,  and  I’m  going 
to  see  the  President 
to-night  if  I  have 
to  go  through  the 
stone  walls  of  this 
house  for  it.” 

Then  along  come 


Mr.  Stutson  ;  and  says  he  :  “Patrick,  what’s  the 
row  here !” 

“  Here’s  a  feller  getting  wrathy,”  says  Patrick, 
“  because  I  won’t  let  him  go  up  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room.” 

At  that  Mr.  Stutson  turned  round  to  me,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  see  me,  he  ketched  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  says  he,  “  Mi^or  Downing,  I  ain  very 
happy  to  see  you.  I’ll  show  you  right  up  to  the 
Premdent’s  room  myself.  I’m  sorry  you  wan’t 
here  before.  We’ve  had  some  very  pleasant 
tea  parties  since  the  President’s  been  here.” 

When  I  got  into  the  President’s  chamber  he 
was  laying  down  on  the  bed  to  rest,  and  looking 
as  tired  as  a  rat  that  had  been  drawed  .through 
forty  knot-holes.  But,  as  soon  as  he  see  me, 
he  jumped  up,  looking  rather  wild,  and  says  he : 
“ Mqjor  Downing,  how  are  ye?  I  didn’t  think 
of  seeing  you  back  from  Mexico  so  soon  as  thia 
How  does  things  go  on  there  now  ?” 

Says  I :  “  Colonel,  they  don’t  go  on  hardly  at 
all.  They  are  waiting  for  more  help.  Scott 
and  Taylor  both  are  growing  rather  red  and 
angry  to  think  yon  should  chuck  ’em  away  into 
the  middle  of  Mexico  there,  and  then  not  send 
’em  help  to  fight  the  way  out  again.  And  it 
seems  to  me.  Colonel,  you  do  hold  back  In  thia 
business  a  little  too  much.  If  you  don’t  send 
’em  help  pretty  soon,  them  guerillas  will  eat  our 
little  armies  all  up.  Why,  Colonel,”  says  I,  “  if 
this  war  had  come  on  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Gineral,  my  old  friend  Hickory,  he  would  a  had 
them  Mexicans  half  whipped  to  death  by  this 
time.  But  here’s  a  letter  from  Scott,  to  tell  ye 
what  he  thinks  about  the  business.  I  come  on 
post-haste  to  bring  U.  He  says  he  won’t  stir 
from  Puebla  till  you  send  on  more  men  to  take 
the  place  of  all  them  that’s  coming  home.” 

The  President  took  the  letter  and  read  a  few 
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lines,  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  table  ;  and, 
says  he  :  “  It’s  no  use  ;  Scott  may  grumble  and 
growl  as  much  as  he’s  a  mind  to,  but  it’s  no  use. 
This  war  is  a  concern  of  my  own  getting  up — 
for  my  own  use ;  and  I  shall  manage  it  jest  as  I 
please.”  Says  he  :  “  Major  Downing,  there’s 
reason  in  all  things.  1  don’t  want  them  Mexi¬ 
cans  whipped  too  fast,  especially  when  them  up¬ 
start  generals  get  all  the  glory  of  it  When  1 
found  that  Taylor  was  swellin’  up  too  large,  I 
meant  to  a  stopped  him  at  Monterey  and  draw 
off  a  part  of  his  glory'  on  to  Scott.  But  that 
Taylor  is  a  headstrong  chap — a  dangerous  man. 
He  overstept  his  duty  and  blundered  on  to  that 
victory  at  Buena  Vista,  that  sot  every  thing  in  a 
blaze.  I  shan’t  overlook  it  in  him  very  soon. 
If  the  selfish  creature  had  only  let  Santa  Anna 
given  him  a  handsome  licking  there,  we  might 
a  had  peace  in  a  little  while,  for  I  had  things  all 
arranged  with  Santa  Anna  to  wind  the  business 
right  up  in  such  a  way  that  we  might  each  of  us 
have  made  a  handsome  plum  out  of  ik  But 
that  unpardonable  Taylor  must  cut  and  slash 
round  with  his  handful  of  men,  untutored  vol¬ 
unteers,  that  I  thought  were  as  harmless  as  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  contrive  that  awAil  blun¬ 
der  at  Buena  Vista  to  pour  all  the  fat  into  the 
fire. 

“  Well,  then,  Scott  hasn’t  behaved  much  bet¬ 
ter.  He’s  licked  the  Mexicans  too  fast  by  a 
great  sight,  and  is  swellin’  himself  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  shamefully.  I  thought  if  I  could 
’a  sent  Colonel  Benton  on  there,  he  would  ’a 
squeezed  the  glory  out  of  both  of  ’em  In  a  little 
while,  ^nd  settled  ’em  down  so  they  would’nt  ’a 
been  dangerous.  But  that  vagabond  Senate 
wouldn’t  let  me  do  it.  That  was  too  bad.  Ma¬ 
jor,  when  them  two  Glenerals  were  attracting  all 
the  glory  that  belonged  to  me,  that  the  Senate 
wouldn’t  let  me  do  any  thing  to  oflwt  them. 
But  I’ll  let  ’em  know  that  Young  Hickory  isn’t 
to  be  beat  any  more  than  Old  Hickory  was. 
I’ve  sent  Mr.  TriFt  on  to  look  after  matters,  and 
to  see  that  the  armies  don’t  go  too  fast ;  for 
Fm  determined  Scott  and  Taylor  shan’t  whip 
the  Mexicans  any  faster  than  is  prudent  All 
the  glory  that’s  to  come  out  of  this  war  fairly 
belongs  to  me,  and  I’ll  have  it” 

“  But,”  says  I,  "  Colonel,  you  are  a  going  to 
send  on  more  men,  an’t  you  ?  Or  what  are  you 
going  to  doT  How  are  you  going  to  wind  the 
business  upf’ 

Says  he,  “  I’m  too  tired  to  talk  over  my  plans 
to-night  But  there’s  no  need  of  your  going 
right  back  to  Mexico  yet  Mr.  Trist  is  there, 
and  I  can  trust  him  to  look  after  matters,  and 
you  had  better  jump  into  the  boat  with  us  in  the 
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morning  and  take  a  trip  Down  East,  and  we  can 
talk  the  subject  over  at  our  leisure.” 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Presi¬ 
dent  rattled  away  at  my  door,  and  waked  me 
out  of  a  sound  sleep;  and,  when  he  found  I 
wasn’t  up,  says  he,  “  Major,  you  must  be  spry, 
or  you’ll  be  too  late,  for  we’re  off  at  six.” 

I  was  up  and  dressed  about  the  quickest,  and 
went  out,  and  fact,  there  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  soldiers  all  readv  to  escort  us  to  the 
boat.  And  down  we  went;  through  whole  streets 
full  of  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  gals,  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  some  running  and  crowding, 
and  some  hollering  and  hurrahing,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  aboard  the  steamboat,  and  the 
bell  rnng,  and  the  steamer  puffed,  and  off  wo* 
went  on  the  Sound  toward  Connecticut 

The  President  had  a  little  room  all  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  made  me  go  right  into  it  with  him, 
and  he  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and  put  his 
feet  upon  another,  and  says  he,  “Miyor,  I’m 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  again ;  we’ll  take  a 
few  hours  of  rest  and  comfort  on  this  voyage. 
This  being  President,  Major,  is  mighty  hard 
work ;  but  after  all,  I  like  it  I’ve  had  a  glori¬ 
ous  time  of  it  in  New  York.  Everybody  was 
running  after  me,  and  it  seems  as  though  I  had 
seen  every  thing.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  lived 
through  a  whole  year  in  these  three  days,  and  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  ever  received  more  hon¬ 
ors  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  in  this  country.” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  it  seems  to  me  a 
pity  you  told  the  folks  at  Baltimore  the  other 
day  that  you  should  retire  when  this  term  was 
up.  You  might  go  two  terms,  as  Old  Hickory 
did,  jest  as  well  as  not,  you  are  so  popular.” 

At  that  he  gave  me  a  tuck  in  the  ribs  and  a 
sly  wink,  and,  says  he,  “  Major,  don’t  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  T  Telling  of  ’em  I  shouldn’t  stand 
another  term  is  jest  the  way  to  make  ’em  the 
more  fierce  to  have  me.  Don’t  you  know  An¬ 
thony  said  Caesar  refused  the  crown  three  times, 
jest  so  as  to  be  more  sure  of  having  it  placed  on 
his  head!  And  just  see  how  Santa  Anna  is 
working  it  now  in  Mexica  When  he  gets  pretty 
near  run  down,  and  shivering  in  the  wind,  and 
nothing  to  stand  upon,  he  sends  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  with  a  long  patriotic  speech  about  shed¬ 
ding  the  last  drop  of  blood  for  his  country,  and 
all  that,  and  the  people  refuse  to  receive  his  re¬ 
signation,  and  cry  out  “  Long  live  Santa  Anna !” 
and  away  he  goes  again  and  drums  up  another 
army  of  soldiers. 

“But,  to  tell  the  truth.  Major,”  says  he, 
“  when  I  made  that  remark  at  Baltimore,  I  had 
some  little  notion  of  retiring.  Our  party  was 
BO  cnt  up,  things  looked  rather  dark  ahead,  and 
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I  find  this  Mexican  war  something  of  a  bother 
after  alL  Taylor  and  Scott  commit  so  many 
blunders,  I  had  really  then  some  notion  of  re¬ 
tiring  when  this  term  is  up.  But,  since  I  got 
along  to  New  York,  things  seem  to  look  brighter. 
I’m  popular.  Major,  I  know  I  am.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  the  Whigs  made  a  demonstration 
in  my  favor  yet  They  seemed  very  fond  of  me 
in  New  York;  and  so  did  everybody— every¬ 
body  you  could  mention;  even  the  market 
women  took  me  by  the  hand  and  called  me 
Young  Hickory,  and  gave  me  lots  of  fruit 
There,  do  you  see  that  pineapple  on  the  table, 
there?”  says  he.  “That  was  given  me  at  the 
Fulton  Market  as  we  were  going  over  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  on  Saturday.*  Cut  away.  Major,  and  help 
yourself  to  it ;  it’s  a  nice  one.  And  here’s  a 
paper  of  most  excellent  tobacco,”  says  he,  “  that 
was  presented  to  me  at  the  same  time.  You  go 
into  the  pineapple  and  I’ll  go  into  the  tobacco, 
and  then  we’ll  have  a  little  more  talk  about  the 
war.” 

Jest  as  we  got  cleverly  under  way,  they  sung 
out  aboard  the  boat  for  the  paseengers  to  get 
ready  for  landing.  So  I  must  out  my  yam  off 
here  for  the  present ;  but  likely  as  not  you’ll 
hear  f^om  me  agidn. 

Your  old  friend,  MAJOR  JACK  BOWNTNO. 


DOCXTMKNT. 

•  From  the  NaHoiuU  Inidligeitcer 

It  was  with  real  satisfaction  that  we  recog¬ 
nized  again,  yesterday,  among  our  letters  from 
the  Post-Office,  the  handwriting  of  our  friend, 
Mi^jor  Jack  Downing.  His  personal  associations, 
as  our  readers  know,  have  always  been  with 
those  who  have  made  it  a  mortal  offense  in  us»— 
even  to  the  extent  of  denouncing  it  as  moral 
treason — that  we  have  not  always  approved  of 
their  principles  or  their  measures ;  but,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  our  feelings  have  always  yearned  | 
to  the  Miyor.  There  is  such  a  transparent  hon¬ 
esty  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  such  a  kindness  of 
heart  perceptible  in  all  his  motions,  that  we 
would  rather  at  any  time  receive  even  a  rebuke 
from  him  than  the  pnuse  of  some  folks.  If  it 
be  a  pleasure  to  us,  as  it  is,  to  be  able  to  differ 
from  public  men,  to  canvass  their  measures,  and 
even  to  censure  them  where  censure  is  deserved, 
without  cherishing  any  thing  like  personal  ma¬ 
lice  toward  them,  the  reader  may  imagine  what 
value  we  place  upon  the  correspondence  of  a 
trae-hearted  man  like  M^or  Downing,  who  has 

•  EnroMiL  Non  — ^Tbla  U  do  embellUhment  of  the 
Major’s,  bat  s  literal  (hot  When  the  procession  was 
moTins  down  Fulton  street,  to  go  to  Brookljn,  a  market 
woman  presented  the  President  a  pineapple,  and  another 
person  a  paper  of  choice  tobacco. 


not  suffered  his  friendship  for  us  to  be  sundered, 
or  even  shaken,  by  the  many  differences  of 
opinion  about  men  and  measures  that  have 
grown  up  between  us  for  the  last  dozen  or  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

We  are  right  glad  to  understand,  from  what 
he  says  at  the  close  of  the  following  letter,  that 
it  is  not  the  last  we  may  expect  from  the  Major : 

LETTKR  UL 

PRXSIDBNT  FOLK  aSD  UJJOR  DOWNIXO  EC  THS  STATa  OT  Kam. 

DowsEComu,  in  the  State  ol  Maine,  July  6,  1847 

Mb.  Calks  &  Sraton — Ify  Dear  Old  Friends: 
My  letter  to  you  on  board  the  steamboat  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  was  cut  off  so  short  by 
the  bell’s  ringing  for  us  to  get  ready  to  go 
ashore,  that  I  didn’t  get  half  through  telling 
you  the  talk  I  had  with  the  President  that 
day ;  and  we’ve  had  so  much  talk  since,  and 
seen  so  much  on  the  journey,  that  I  shan’t 
be  able  to  tell  you  one-half,  nor  a  quarter  on’t, 
in  a  letter.  It  wruld  take  a  whole  book  to  give 
you  a  good  notion  of  the  whole  story.  But  the 
Preddent  will  be  back  to  Washingtdn  before 
you  can  get  this  letter,  for  be  started  to  go  back 
last  Saturday ;  so  yon  can  get  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  the  journey  from  him.  He’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  set  down  and  tell  yon  all  about  it ; 
for  he’s  been  amazingly  pleased  with  the  whole 
journey,  from  top  to  bottom.  He’s  been  on  his 
high-heeled  boots  all  the  way.  Ipstead  of  grow- 
in’  more  stoopin’  by  bowing  so  much,  it  seems 
as  if  he  stood  straighter  than  ever.  He  told  the 
Governor,  in  his  speecb  at  Augusta,  Saturday : 
“It  seldom  happens  that  the  course  of  any 
man’s  life  is  marked  1^  so  distinguished  a  re¬ 
ception  as  has  been  accorded  to  me  to-day.” 
Well,  so  it  has  been  all  the  way  along  ;  hurrah¬ 
ing,  and  complimenting,  and  firing,  and  fq>eeche8, 
and  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  shaking  handa 
On  board  the  steamboat,  from  Portland  to  Au¬ 
gusta,  we  got  a  little  breathing  time,  and  had  a 
good  long  talk. 

Says  the  President  to  me :  “  Now,  Major,” 
says  he,  “  I  want  you  to  be  candid.  No  one  is  a 
true  friend  to  one  in  a  high  station  unless  he 
will  be  candid  and  speak  the  truth.  And  now. 
Major,  I  don’t  want  you  to  flatter  me  ;  I  want 
you  to  be  candid,  and  tell  me  jest  what  you 
think.  You  went  along  with  President  Jackson 
when  he  made  his  tour  down  East,  and  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  whole  operation ;  and  now  I 
want  yon  to  tell  me  candidly,  if  you  think  the 
people  was  any  more  fond  of  him  than  they  are 
of  me.” 

“  Well,  now.  Colonel,”  says  I ;  “  not  wishing 
to  hurt  your  feelins  at  all,  but  seein’  you’ve 
asked  my  candid  opinion,  I  won’t  deny  but  what 
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the  people  are  very  fond  of  you,  amazinly  fond, 
perhaps  as  fond  as  they  can  be.  But,  after  all, 
these  times  an’t  exactly  equal  to  Old  Hickory’s 
times.”  , 

“  But  what  do  you  meant”  says  he. 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  the  people  all  seem  to  be  | 
amazing  fond,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  have  a  | 
sort  of  mother-m~law  thoio  about  it ;  it  don’t  seem 
to  be  so  real  hearty  as  they  showed  to  Old 
Hickory.” 

“  Well,  now,  Mtqor,”  says  he,  and  he  red¬ 
dened  a  little  when  he  said  this ;  says  he,  “  that 
only  shows  how  strong  your  prejudices  set  in 
favor  of  the  old  Gineral.  But  I  thought  you 
was  a  man  of  a  stronger  mind  and  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  I  can’t  agree  with  you  against  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  own  senses.  Did  you  notice  all  the 
way  along  bow  thick  the  crowds  flocked  around 
me  to  shake  hands  with  met” 

“  Yes,”  says  I ;  “  but  they  didn’t  go  it  with 
such  a  rush  as  they  did  when  my  old  Mend,  the 
Gineral,  come  this  way.  They  jammed-  around 
him  so  tl&t  they  had  to  climb  over  each  other’s 
beads  to  get  at  him.  And  I  bad  to  take  hold 
sometimes  by  the  hour  together  and  help  him 
shake  hands  with  ’em,  or  he  never  would  have 
got  through  with  one-half  of  ’em.” 

“  Well,  then,”  says  Im,  “  did  yon  mind  how 
loud  they  cheered  and  hurrahed  wherever  we 
come  along?” 

“  Yes,  Colonel,”  says  I ;  “  I  heard  all  that ; 
but,  my  gracious  I  wherever  Old  Hickory  made 
his  appearance,  the  crowd  roared  right  out  like 
thunder.” 

“Well,  Mfqor,”  says  he,  “they  couldn’t  beat 
them  cheers  that  the  Democrats  and  Captain 
Rynders  give  me  at  Tammany  Hall,  I  know  j 
thunder  itself  couldn’t  beat  that  It’s  no  use, 
H%ior,  for  you  to  argue  the  pint ;  no  President 
ever  received  such  marks  of  honor  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  before — I  am  sore  of  that ;  I  mean  the  whole 
people.  Federalists  as  well  as  Democrats — that 
is,  if  there  is  any  such  people  as  Federalists  now 
days,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  says  there  is.  Only  think, 
the  old  Federal  State  of  Massachusetts  did  the 
business  up  as  handsome  and  seemed  to  be  as 
fond  of  me  as  Governor  Hill’s  State ;  I  couldn’t 
see  any  difference.  You  must  confess.  Major, 
that  even  your  old  Mend  Hickory  didn’t  receive 
so  much  honor  in  Massachusetts  as  I  have.” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  I  don’t  want 
to  hurt  your  feelins,  but  you  are  just  as  much 
mistaken  as  you  was  when  you  sent  old  Rough 
and  Ready  into  Mexico.  Have  you  forgot  how 
they  took  the  old  Gineral  into  Cambridge  Col¬ 
lege  and  made  a  doctor  of  him  T” 

“  Who  cares  for  that?”  says  the  Colonel ;  says 


he,  turning  up  his  nose,  “  didn’t  the  Democrats 
and  Captidn  Rynders  take  me  into  Tammany 
Hall,  and  make  a  Tammany  of  me  ?*  No,  no, 
M^or  Downing,  it’s  no  use  for  you  to  argue  the 
pint  against  my  popularity,  for  I’ve  got  eyes 
and  I  can  see ;  and  I  tell  yon,  and  I  want  you 
to  mark  my  words,  I  tell  you  I’m  more  popular 
with  the  whole  people  than  ever  old  Hickory 
was  in  all  his  life.  He  was  very  popular  with 
the  Democratic  party,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded 
he  hadn’t  such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
whole  people  as  I  have.” 

Here  the  President  got  up  and  walked  about 
the  floor,  and  seemed  in  a  deep  study  for  as  much 
as  five  minutes.  At  last  says  he : 

“  Mtyor,  I  missed  a  Agger  in  my  speech  there 
at  Baltimore  t’other  day ;  I  see  it  now,  and  I 
don’t  know  exactly  how  to  get  over  it” 

“How  so?”  saysL 

“  Why,”  says  he,  “  I  ought  not  to  have  said, 
right  up  and  down,  pint  blank,  that  I  should  re¬ 
tire  when  this  term  is  up.  I  should  only  talked 
about  my  desire  to  retire  to  private  life.  I  w^s 
too  hasty,  and  committed  myself  too  soon.  There 
never  was  a  better  chance  for  anybody  to  be 
elected  than  there  is  for  me  now,  if  I  hadn’t 
made  that  unfortunate  remark.  Jackson  stood 
twice,  and  Jefferson  stood  twice,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  really  my  duty  to  serve  my  country  as  long 
as  they  did.  But  if  I  should  undertake  to  run 
agin,  I  s’pose  they  would  be  throwing  ttflit  Balti¬ 
more  speech  in  my  teeth.” 

“  Well,  now,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  can’t  you  see 
your  way  out  of  that?  You  wasn’t  born  Down 
East  so  fur  as  I  was.  It’s  no  great  of  a  job  to 
get  over  that  trouble.” 

'  At  that  the  President  brightened  up  a  good 
deal,  and  says  he,  “  Well,  Major,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  ’tis.  If  you’ll  get  me  over  that  difficulty 
handsomely,  when  we  come  to  have  another 
shuffle  for  the  offices,  yon  may  choose  any  card 
in  the  pack,  and  you  shall  have  it” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  about  that  remark 
of  youm  at  Baltimore,  that  you  should  give  up 
when  this  term  is  out,  all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
get  Mr.  Richie  to  take  it  back  in  the  Union  ;  let 
him  declare  that  it  was  only  a  sort  of  specula¬ 
tion,  hastily  thrown  out,  without  much  consider¬ 
ation,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  understands,  neither 
the  President  nor  any  of  bis  Cabinet  entertains 
any  such  views.  Then  yon  can  go  along  just  as 
smooth  and  safe  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

“  Fact,  that’s  it,”  says  the  Colonel,  snapping 
his  fingers ;  “  strange  I  didn’t  think  of  that  be¬ 
fore.  Major,  you  do  beat  all  for  working  out 

*  Editorul  Non. — ^While  in  New  York,  Pieiident  Polk 
wu  initiated  into  the  Order  of  St.  Tamnunjr 
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difficulties!  I  believe  I’ll  make  up  mj  mind  to 
go  ahead  another  term  ;  I  don’t  see  any  thing  in 
the  way.  I’ll  tell  ye  how  I  think  of  working  IL 
I’ve  been  reading  over  this  letter  of  Taylor’s  to 
the  Cincinnati  Signal  He’s  an  old  head,  bat  he 
an’t  agoing  to  come  another  Bona  Vista  blunder 
over  me.  If  I  don’t  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails  before  long,  I’ll  engage  to  make  him  King 
of  Mezica  And  I’ll  try  him  on  his  own  tack, 
too.  I’ll  come  out  and  declare  that  I  won’t  be  the 
candidate  of  no  party  neither,  and  throw  myself 
upon  the  people.  I’m  convinced,  from  what  I’ve 
seen  on  this  journey,  that  the  Whigs  will  go  for 
me  almost  to  a  man.  Van  Buren  and  Wright, 
who  say  I’m  not  the  man  for  the  Northern  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  may  go  to  grass.  I  go  for  the  people,  the 
whole  people,  and  nothing  butlhe  people.” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  that’s  the  r(>ad  ; 
and  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  jour¬ 
ney.” 

We  had  some  more  talk  about  the  war  before 
we  reached  Augusta,  but  I  haven’t  got  time  to 
•  explain  to  you  the  President’s  views  about  it  in 
this  letter.  He  says  he  means  to  keep  a  tight 
rein  over  Taylor,  and  not  let  him  do  much ;  and 
when  he  does  do  any  thing,  make  him  report  it 
to  the  Grovcmment  through  Scott  I  asked  him 
if  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  making  too  tall  a  man  out 
of  Scott  by  placing  him  on  Taylor’s  shoulders, 
and  he  said  no — he  should  look  out  for  that ; 
and  if  he  see  any  danger  of  it,  he  should  make 
Scott  report  to  the  Government  through  Mr. 
Trlst 

After  we  visited  Augusta,  and  Hallowell,  and 
Gardiner,  I  tried  to  get  the  President  to  go  out 
to  Downingville,  but  he  said  he  didn’t  think  it 
would  do  for  him  to  stop  any  longer  this  time, 
though  there  was  no  place  in  the  country  that  he 
was  more  anxious  to  see  ;  and  he  promised,  the 
first  leisure  time  he  could  get,  to  make  a  fiying 
visit  there.  I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  it 
would  do  for  me  to  go  out  and  stop  a  day  or 
two,  as  I  hif^n’t  seen  Uncle  Joshua,  or  Aunt  Ke- 
siah,  or  any  of  ’em  there  for  a  long  time.  He 
said  certainly,  by  all  means,  and  he  would  hurry 
back  to  Washington  and  look  round  two  or  three 
days,  and  see  what  was  best  to  be  done  about 
this  Mexican  war  business,  which,  according  to 
the  letter  I  brought  on  from  Gineral  Scott, 
seemed  to  be  getting  into  something  of  a  snarl. 
He  said  he  would  have  things  all  cut  and  dried 
by  the  time  I  got  back  along  to  Washington,  so 
that  we  could  make  up  our  minds  at  once  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  keep  Scott  and 
Taylor  In  the  traces  and  curb  ’em  in. 

Your  old  friend,  MStlOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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■T  OHM  OF  ras  “SLFBA.” 

Chance  threw  me,  a  quiet  student,  one  Sum¬ 
mer,  into  the  loveliest  little  country  place  it 
was  ever  my  fortune  to  see.  Whether  it  was 
indeed  so,  or  that  love  and  fancy  painted  it 
thus,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but,  truly,  the 
brightness  of  the  spirit,  the  halo  of  the  heart, 
bathed  it  in  fairest  hues.  The  air  seemed  to 
sparkle  in  its  brilliant  clearness ;  to  breathe  it 
was  a  luxury — to  throw  up  my  window  at  mom, 
the  blinds  knocking  the  intmding  branches  of  a 
young  tree,  shooting  up  in  luxuriant  greenness, 
but  in  almost  too  close  neighborhood,  and  shak¬ 
ing  thence  a  shower  of  dew-drops,  shivering  and 
glapcing  as  they  fell — to  stand,  the  joyous  sun¬ 
shine  fiooding  in  with  a  glad  good  morning,  and 
drink  long,  deep  draughts  of  the  cool,  fresh,  de¬ 
licious  atmosphere,  was  an  inspiration  and  a  re¬ 
freshment  I  never  tasted  elsewhere.  Down  the 
wide  village  street,  grassy  and  still,  the  sun 
rays  fell  through  tall,  broad  elms,  shading  the 
pebbly  sidewalks,  and  reaching  out  to  the  pleas¬ 
ant  homes  set  back  in  green,  fiowery  yards,  and 
almost  hidden  in  their  own  little  groves  of 
trees,  vines  and  bnshes — some,  small  and  white, 
cosy  little  nests,  suggesting  ideas  of  recent  bri¬ 
dals  and  first  housekeeping ;  others,  wide  and 
patriarchal,  with  children  playing  round  the 
doors,  and  youths  and  maidens  laughing  from 
the  windows.  Then,  here  and  there,  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  mansion.  Gothic  or  Grecian,  rose  in  quiet 
stateliness,  and  ad^ed  pleasantness  and  variety 
to  the  prospect 

All  this  lay  in  a  valley,  and  around  it  rose 
the  hills,  green  with  forests  and  noisy  with  bab¬ 
bling  brooks,  while  occasionally  a  white  cottage, 
or  prouder  dwelling,  gleamed  out  from  among 
the  trees  and  'overlooked  the  valley  below. 
Here,  too,  were  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out  with 
great  expense  and  care — one  of  these  thrown 
open  by  the  kind  proprietor  to  all  who  chose  to 
visit ;  and  here  I  loved  to  stroll,  drawn  to  it  not 
so  much  by  its  great  natural  and  cultivated 
beauty  as  by  the  medicinal  virtues  of  a  mineral 
spring,  pouring  its  life-giving  waters  In  a  mar¬ 
ble  basin  crasted  with  the  iron  it  contained. 
Here,  every  forenoon,  when  tired  of  study,  I 
came,  and  returned  strengthened. 

But  my  abode  I — ’twas  a  pleasant,  quiet  house, 
occupied  by  a  widow  and  her  daughter ;  I,  their 
boarder. 

Mary  Duncan — of  all  Marys,  I  would  describe 
thee !  But  no ;  any  description  is  fiat  and  in¬ 
sipid  when  the  heart  is  interested ;  and  with  me, 
I  hardly  know,  and  care  less,  whether  the  fesi- 
tures  be  plain  or  pretty,  when  the  toul  looks 
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forth  earnestly  from  the  eyes’  lustrous  depths,  i  well  knew.  But  it  woke  me ;  to  see  Maty  mar- 
beams  from  every  part  of  the  radiant  face,  and  ried  to  another !  The  far-off  possibility  of  the 
electrizes  you  in  every  movement,  making  itself  thing  was  too  much  to  contemplate.  I  resolved 
felt  if  she  but  pass  and  you  do  not  sec  her.  on  an  avowal — some  time — soon. 

Mary  I  1  knew  thee  long  ere  1  guessed  thy  Our  house  was  like  many  in  the  country,  with 

power.  How  should  I,  who  had  never  loved,  a  wing  added  behind  when  more  room  was 
who  knew  so  little  of  the  world  and  life’s  actual  deemed  necessary,  so  that  the  dining-room  win- 
experience,  who  never  thought  of  U  grand  pai-  dows,  that  once  looked  out  on  flourishing  beds 
tkm  but  as  some  wild,  convulsive  thing,  all  rap-  of  beets  and  celery,  now  looked  into  the  kitchen 
ture  or  all  pain — an  experiment  I  might  indulge  and  pantry.  These  windows  were  decently 
in  when  I  had  flnished  my  studies  and  won  fame,  shaded  with  white  muslin  curtains,  as  before, 
not  sooner.  Cupid  stole  his  mai  th  in  softer  through  which  one  could  look  into  the  aforesaid 
guise — in  long,  dreamy  reveries ;  in  a  golden  apartments  without  being  seen  llrom  within — an 
light  streaming  ever  around  me ;  in  far-off  mel-  advantage  most  housekeepers  would  not  will- 
odies  chiming  with  the  songs  of  the  birds ;  in  a  ingly  have  accorded  to  viutors  or  boarders  ;  but 
singular  lightness  of  soul  and  body,  as  if  ethe-  into  these  neat  rooms,  with  their  wax-work  ar- 
rialized  and  raised  from  all  common  surround-  rangements,  the  widow  and  her  daughter  might 
ings.  have  been  proud  to  have  any  one  gaze.  Nor  did 

And  yet  all  this  is  nothing — nonsense !  I  these  guileless  souls  ever  think  of  it ;  the  win- 
could  cast  it  all  aside  in  a  day,  busy  myself  in  dows  must  have  nice, .  white  curtains  to  look 
my  books,  and  quickly  lose  eight  again  of  all  well,  and  the  kitchen  be  kept  clean,  of  course, 
else  but  learning  and  fame.  It  is  but  a  dream  I  A  flight  of  stairs  was  also  contained  in  the  wing, 
am  indulging  for  mere  amusement,  a  spider  a  route  Mary  generally  took  to  her  room  above 
web  I  can  break  when  I  chooee  I  So  thought  I ;  while  the  hall  stairs,  just  out  of  the  dining- 
BO  ever  thinks  man,  vain  and  self-confldent,  and  room,  were  my  accustomed  travel.  In  this  last- 
knoweth  not  there  are  stronger  forces  in  earth  named  apartment,  between  the  windows,  stood  a 
and  heaven  than  enter  into  the  speculations  of  little  white-covered  stand,  on  which  was  always 
his  proud  philosophy.  a  pitcher  of  water,  with  a  glass  beside  it ;  and 

And  Mary,  always  so  sweet  and  calm,  what  hither,  to  refresh  myself,  I  came  many  times  dur- 
wonder  I  was  deceived.  We  met  and  parted  so  ing  the  warm  Rummer  days — perhaps  the  oftener 
quietly,  I  going  daily  to  my  studies,  and  she  for  that  I  slyly  guessed  Mary  took  special  pains 
about  her  household  duties  so  composedly  un-  always  to  have  the  water  the  coolest  and  the 
conscious  of  any  disturbing  element.  The  sweet  clearest.  And  so  I  stole  down  one  morning, 
carol  that  oft  sang  up  from  below,  seemed  surely  poiselessly,  in  my  slippers.  It  was  excessively 
to  come  from  a  heart  most  light  and  free ;  and  hot ;  I  had  studied  half  the  night  j  tired  and  fe- 
though  I  lifted  my  pen  to  listen,  and  sometimes  verish,  scarce  could  the  water,  fresh  from  the 
kissed  the  air  that  brought  me  the  music  of  her  well,  allay  my  thirst  or  quiet  my  throbbing  tern- 
voice,  quickly  again  was  it  dashing  over  the  piss  j  but  what  a  sweet  refreshing  crept  through 
paper,  and  only  the  quiet  happiness  I  felt  still  all  my  frame  as,  through  the  windows  and  the 
playing  round  my  lips  gave  token  of  the  remem-  curtains,  I  saw  Mary  glide  down  the  back  stairs 
bered  joy.  True,  we  blushed  occasionally,  but  into  the  pantry.  Somewhat  warm  and  fevered 
both  were  young  and  much  given  at  all  times  with  the  sultry  night  she  looked,  too,  her  hair 
to  that  foolish  and  inconvenient  habit ;  our  brushed  back,  but  smooth  and  shinftig  as  evef ; 
voices  would  grow  strangely  low  and  tremulous  her  loose  morning  robe  caught  carelessly  at  the 
when  we  talked  long  together,  but  it  was  natu-  waist,  and  the  full  sleeve  falling  from  her  elbow 
ral  when  deep  emotion  stirred,  and  might  have  as  she  reached  up  her  white  arm.  Poor  Mary  I  it 
been  only  occasioned  by  our  subject  of  conver-  was  the  last  time  she  looked  thus  beautiful  to  me  I 
nation.  I  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  myself  She  took  a  bottle  from  the  shelf,  poured  out 
when  the  unsuspecting  widow,  in  the  overflow-  something  into  a  cup,  drank  it  and  went  away, 
ing  gratulation  of  her  simple  heart,  told  me  But  the  bottle  1  As  she  replaced  it  the  label 
that  a  wealthy  bachelor,  a  frequent  visitor,  looked  straight  at  me,  as  if  to  tell  the  guilty 
whom  I  supposed  a  friend  or  suitor  of  the  tale,  and  on  it,  in  great,  staring  letters  was  writ- 
mother’s,  was  waiting  for  her  daughter.  How  ten.  Brandy  1  The  thrill  ^of  horror  that  ran 
long  he  expected  to  “  wait  ”  the  good  lady  said  through  my  frame  1  No  need  of  water  or  ices 
not ;  but  that  the  maiden  in  question,  though  at  now ;  I  was  freezing — no,  I  was  burning  up,  and 
full  marriageable  age,  was  not  yet  ready  for,  or  rushed  madly  from  the  house, 
anticipating  any  such  disposal  of  herself,  all  Day  after  day,  I  watched  her  with  the  jeal- 
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OU87  of  despair,  and  daily  saw  her  go  there  and 
drink  ;  how  or  when  the  bottle  was  replenidied, 

I  never  thought  me.  to  inquire,  or  to  examine  it 
closely;  From  that  dreadful  shock  I  could  not 
recover ;  the  simplest  thing  connected  with  her 
was  tortured  into  new  evidences  of  guilt — the 
frequent  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  color  that 
burned  almost  unnaturally  when  heated  or  fa¬ 
tigued,  her  absent  and  troubled  air,  her  constant 
confusion  and  many  mistakes,  since  the  sudden 
change  in  my  manner,  all  seemed  accounted  for 
now.  Guilty!  Guilty!!  Guilty!!!  I  would 
have  taken  my  own  life  sooner  than  believed  it ; 
but  that  I  might  be  mistaken  I  not  once  thought 
The  terrible  idea  had  taken  full  possession  of 
me,  and  all  sense  seemed  to  go  reeling  round  it 
as  the  one  fiery  center  of  the  mind’s  orbit 
Brandy  I  The  horrid  letters  glared  at  me  from 
every  page,  burned  hissing  on  my  brain,  and 
seemed  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  forever  tell¬ 
ing  my  doom. 

Condemn  not,  ye  of  strong,  unimaginative 
mind,  ever  clear  as  the  noonday,  and  fresh  and 
keen  as  a  bright  frosty  Winter’s  morning ;  who 
guess  not  how  much  of  its  unfailing  power  you 
owe  to  firmer  muscle  and  steadier  nerve.  I  was 
weakened  by  severe  and  protracted  study,  and 
the  exhausted  mind  and  neglected  body  revenged 
themselves  in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  exaggerated  fancy.  Has  not  every 
hard  student  of  not  over  strong  physical  frame 
known  some  such  fearful  time,  when  the  horror 
of  great  darkness  fell  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
nature,  long  resisting  and  much  enduring,  at 
last  gave  way,  abandoned  him  to  the  shattered 
nerve,  the  trembling  hand  and  bewildered  mind, 
to  the  stirring  of  that  latent  lunacy  common  to 
all  men  t  Reason  is  of  no  avail,  and  will  seems 
helpless ;  we  may  even  know  all  our  folly  but 
cannot  break  from  it ;  we  struggle  as  in  some 
mighty  dream,  but  cannot  flee  nor  awaken. 

What  I  sufi’ered,  how  I  wrestled  with  the  dark 
angel  of  despair,  cannot  be  told.  Finally,  I  left 
abruptly  one  bright  October  morning,  when 
Mary  was  absent,  leaving  a  note  for  her,  con¬ 
fessing  all  my  love,  but  that  I  had  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  must  separate  us  forever. 

Months  passed ;  I  knew  nothing  further  of 
u^  village  friends  till  I  learned  that  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  long  patience  was  at  last  rewarded,  and 
Mary  was  married.  Then,  restless  and  miserable, 
I  turned,  the  following  June,  once  more  in  that 
direction.  Into  the  peaceful  valley  I  could  not 
venture ;  yet,  longing  still  for  some  place  where 
I  had  lingered  and  dreamed  in  those  happiest 
days,  I  sought  the  garden  and  the  spring 
among  the  hills.  There  it  lay,  in  June’s  fresh¬ 


est  fragrance  and  loveliness,  every  rock  and 
tree  so  well  remembered,  the  spring  still  bub¬ 
bling  forth  into  its  marble  bftsin,  then  softly 
murmuring  as  it  flowed  away ;  the  louder  rush¬ 
ing  of  a  cascade  near  by  and  its  noisy  stream 
hurrying  over  the  rocky  channel,  the  trees  wav¬ 
ing  and  whispering,  the  sunlight  dancing — all 
most  beautiful ;  but  for  me  to  stand  there  and 
realize  the  past  and  the  present,  seemed  the 
opening  of  a  grave. 

Some  one  came ;  ’twas  the  bachelor,  now  a  bene¬ 
dict  He  greeted  me  with  some  surprise,  indeed, 
but  with  a  joyous,  exhilarant  manner  that  seemed 
odd  in  him ;  he  was  a  happy  man,  that  was  plain. 
Taking  a  bottle  from  his  coat  pocket,  he  stooped 
to  the  spring  to  fill  it  As  I  lived,  it  was  the 
very  same  whose  physiognomy  I  knew  so  well ! 

“  What  are  you  doing !”  I  exclaimed,  the 
perspiration  starting  from  my  forehead. 

“Filling  my  wife’s  brandy  bottle,”  he  an¬ 
swered  gayly ;  “  she  always  fancied  the  water 
here  did  her  so  much  good ;  but  I  can’t  let  my 
pet  come  all  this  way  for  it  as  riie  used  to  do,  so 
I  come  for  her.  I  fancy,”  he  added,  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  sort  of  tone,  “  she  isn’t  quite  so  strong 
as  she  was ;  why,  she  would  come  mornings  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  with  this  identical  bottle  ” — and  he 
held  it  up  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he  loved  it  tor 
the  very  thought — “  fill  it  to  take  home,  because 
you  see  it  isn’t  good  to  drink  much  at  a  time, 
and  she  wanted  it  through  the  day — and  be  back 
before  lazy  folks,  w  folks  that  study  all  night, 
were  up,”  he  said,  glancing  up  archly  at  me. 

“  Good  heavens !  what  did  she  bring  a  brandy 
bottle  for!”  I  cried. 

“  Why,  a  bottle  was  the  easiest  thing  to  hide 
under  her  shawl,  and  a  brandy  bottle  is  as  good 
as  any  other  when  it’s  washed  out,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  rising,  and  looking  at  me  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

I  knew  no  more  till  I  found  myself  lying  on 
the  grass,  the  serene,  blue  depths  of  heaven 
looking  down  into  my  eyes,  half  pitying,  yet 
calm,  rejoicing,  as  in  glad,  high  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  restitution  it  has  to  ofier  for  all 
earUily  pain ;  the  man  sisinkling  my  forehead 
with  water — the  innocent  water,  such  as  she  had 
drank.  Then  the  tears  came,  the  first  blessed 
tears ;  whatever  I  might  suffer  I  was  grateful ; 
sA«  was  yet  the  unstained  angel  of  my  first  love. 

I  saw  her  once  again — my  Mary — calm  and 
sweet  as  ever,  her  bright  bloom  somewhat  gone, 
her  Imx>w  paler  and  sadder  ;  that  die  had  suf¬ 
fered  I  needed  not  to  ask,  and  I  might  not  fitter 
a  word  of  explanation  or  regret  My  punish¬ 
ment  is  just ;  to  her  grave  die  must  think  me 
the  cruel,  the  deceiver ;  never  must  she  know 
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the  di'eadful  insult  ofiered  her  purity  and  her 
love,  till  the  day  when  all  earth’s  mysteries  are 
unraveled,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  revealed. 

She  yet  lives  in  the  valley,  a  gentle,  pure, 
truthful  wife,  doing  all  her  duty ;  but,  alas  I  for 
duty’s  sake.  My  Mary ;  but  lost  to  me  forever. 
There  are  two  more  dead  hearts  in  the  living 
tombs  of  the  world. 


TREASURES  OF  A  NEW  ENGLAND  GARRET. 

If  the  chronicles  of  old  garrets  in  which  men 
of  genius  have  spent  their  unwritten  lives  had 
been  kept,  as  we  have  treasured  the  records  of 
palaces,  how  much  richer  would  be  the  history 
of  our  literature :  the  laughter-moving  comedy 
of  their  revels,  and  the  terrible  tragedies  of 
their  distress,  would  stir  men  more  than  the 
tales  of  court  intrigue  and  the  dull  histories  of 
stupid  royalty.  The  history  of  such  garrets 
would  be  an  account  of  the  toils  and  agonies 
which  gave  birth  to  much  of  our  choicest  litera¬ 
ture — a  history  of  grea^  power  and  great  weak¬ 
ness  ;  of  wit  and  wisdom  so  mingled  with  folly 
thut  one  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  other ; 
of  lofty  virtue  overbalanced  by  great  vice ;  of 
plnehing  want  and  reckless  extravagance;  a 
story,  indeed,  of  the  dreams,  the  vagaries,  the 
happy  inspirations,  the  mad  despairings,  and 
the  lonely  deaths  of  many  men  who  now  sleep 
under  storied  um,  and  whose  burial  spot  is  the 
shrine  of  pilgrims.  What  glorious  visions  filled 
the  wretched  garret  of  Otway  when  the  Rialto 
rose  before  his  eyes,  with  gay  throngs  of  Vene¬ 
tians  and  glittering  palaces  on  either  side — 
Pierre  and  Jafficr  swearing  revenge,  and  Belvi- 
dera  preserving  the  State  T  How  changed  when 
the  meager  corpse  of  the  immortal  poet  lay 
choked  with  the  bread  that  was  to  save  him 
from  starving.  Poor  Butler,  “  whose  manner,” 
said  Dennis,  “  began  and  ended  with  him  ” — “  a 
whole  species  of  poets  in  one  ” — the  man  “  who 
laughed  a  frantic  nation  into  sense,”  gnawed 
by  pangs  of  hunger,  ended  his  days  in  a  garret 
The  old  age  of  Dryden  came  on  with  poverty, 
hunger  and  cold ;  a  garret  received  him.  Friends 
finding  him  deplored  his  situation :  “  Do  not 
weep,”  said  the  once  “  glorious  John,”  “  the 
pang  will  soon  be  over.”  Tears  start  and  the 
heart  unks  when  we  think  of  Chatterton,  not 
eighteen,  in  his  garret  at  Shoreditch — the  strug¬ 
gles,  the  vicissitudes  of  such  an  existence ;  the 
agony  for  bread ;  the  letter  inclosing  his  poor 
gains  to  his  mother  and  sister ;  the  last  depth  of 
poverty;  the  broken  heart;  the  poison;  the 
close-locked  garret,  and  the  cold  stars  looking 
in  upon  the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  “  marvelous 
boy  ” — the  “  sleepless  soul  ”  was  free.  At  Gold¬ 


smith,  spendthrift  and  improvident,  we  might 
laugh  as  he  scrambled  up  his  stone  steps ;  but 
our  business  is  with  a  different  class  of  garrets 
from  those  that  sheltered  the  last  days  of  some 
of  England’s  most  brilliant  writers.  We  have 
no  such  garrets  in  our  land,  and  no  such  poets— 
perhaps  the  lack  of  genius  and  the  decline  of 
poetry  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper 
old-fashioned  garrets  to  starve  the  poets  in. 
Let  them  look  to  it 

There  wns  a  garret  half  a  century  ago  that 
has  lived  in  my  mind  ever  since — a  New  En¬ 
gland  garret  I  wbuld  like  to  present  it,  with 
some  associations  that  cluster  around  it,  to  the 
men  of  this  age,  that,  in  their  continual  seeking 
after  new  things,  their  thoughts  may  be  turned 
back  and  find  novelty  in  my  remembrance  of  a 
bygone  age.  I  have  a  large  port  of  my  brain 
appropriated  to  the  memory  of  the  past— a 
store-room  filled  with  antique,  dusty  relics;  it  ' 
contains  the  trivial,  fond  records  of  seventy 
years  spent  in  this  breathing  world — a  thousand 
sweet  reminiscences  of  the  tinte  when  people 
dressed  like  the  statue  of  Washington  in  the 
Park,  and  our  heroes  were  the  men  who  had 
achieved  our  independence.  One  of  my  hap¬ 
piest  recollections  is  of  the  garret  in  my  father’s 
house,  and  the  treasures  that  were  stored  in  it. 

How  one  of  my  readers  would  stare  to  go 
with  me  into  our  garret  as  it  was  in  1795.  The 
house  was  built  about  1700,  on  a  broad  plidn 
near  an  old-fashioned  town,  a  few  miles  from 
Boston.  It  was  one  of  those  gable-roofed,  two- 
storied,  roomy  mansions,  such  as  men  built  in 
the  days  when  thirteen  children  were  a  mode¬ 
rate  family.  It  fronted  the  north ;  the  windows 
were  few,  with  small  panes  of  glass  and  broad 
sash  framea  The  front  door  was  of  marvelous 
size  and  curious  workmanship,  so  strong  it 
might  have  formed  one  of  the  gates  of  Gaza ; 
but  it  yielded  easily  on  its  ponderous  hinges  to 
the  men  who  had  borne  the  destinies  of  empire 
upon  their  Atlantean  shoulders,  in  the  struggle 
for  independence.  The  front  and  east  sides 
were  shaded  by  locusts,  and  on  the  west  was  the 
long  well-sweep,  with  its  “  moss-covered  bucket,” 
dripping  water  sweeter  to  my  boyhood  than  I 
have  since  proved  the  rich  Falemian,  the  vint¬ 
age  of  old  Rhine,  or  the  gushing  grape  of  the 
sunny  Rhone.  Over  this  well,  which  dusty  and 
tired  pilgrims  of  olden  time  would  have  blessed 
with  oft  told  beads  and  murmured  prayer,  fell 
the  luxuriant  branches  of  a  noble  mulberry — a 
home  for  the  robin,  and  a  shade  for  childhood’s 
frolics  and  the  repose  of  tired  age.  Entering 
the  house  at  the  west  door,  with  strong  and 
mingled  emotions,  I  would  linger  at  each  apart- 
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ment  to  give  its  name  and  recall  its  associations ; 
bat  the  garret  is  all  of  the  interior  that  I  intend 
fully  to  describe.  The  staircase  is  broad,  and 
the  steps  are  solid  pieces  of  yellow  pine,  worn 
with  the  tread  cl  four  generations  before  my 
own.  The  first  chamber  is  gaily  painted  with 
landscapes,  fVuits  and  fiowers;  over  the  high, 
mdely-carved  mantle-piece  was  a  closter  of 
grapes  that  I  thought  then,  and  believe  now, 
were  larger  than  those  Caleb  and  Joshua  brought 
from  the  land  of  Eshcol.  Another  fiight,  and 
we  come  to  the  venerable  garret  Just  as  I  left 
it,  the  imfression  remains  in  my  mind.  The 
oaken  timbers  revealing  the  strength  of  the  out¬ 
wardly  dilapidated  house ;  the  cracks,  comers, 
crannies,  and  the  great  knots  staring  like  eyes ; 
the  cobweta  that  festooned  the  rafters  had  gath¬ 
ered  there  an  hundred  years,  for  the  rage  of 
house-cleaning  spent  itself  in  the  story  below, 
and  fortunately  never  reached  this  dim  abode. 
There  were  in  this  garret  real  treasures  and 
relics  of  the  past  My  eyes  long  ago  ceased 
shedding  tears,  for  they  have  wept  over  all  the 
distresses  of  this  feverish  world,  until  there  is 
nothing  now  to  make  them  wet ;  else  I  could 
weep  again  to  think  sixty  years  should  so  scat¬ 
ter  and  destroy  those  treasures  of  my  youth. 
Can  I  remember  the  half  that  was  there  T  I  will 
try  to  recall  every  article,  for  they  have  faded 
away  with  the  sturdy  race  that  contrived  and 
used  them — the  breadth  of  shoulder,  the  length 
of  limb,  the  daring  heart,  and  self  sacrificed  to 
the  country’s  weal,  that  characterized  the  men 
of  that  day,  are  as  little  known  now  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  dress  they  wore ;  and  the  other  sex,  full  of 
rode  health,  and  strong  in  glorious  womanhood, 
rearing  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Republic, 
heipmeets  to  the  iron  men  of  thoee  virtuous  and 
manly  days — how  do  they,  the  sainted  grand¬ 
mothers  of  the  land,  compare  with  the  peram¬ 
bulating,  sickly  milliners’  dummies  of  this  latter 
age! 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject  On 
the  right  hand,  as  yon  entered  the  garret,  were 
the  family  saddles  in  great  array ;  there  were 
the  men’s  saddles  of  many  fashions,  some  with 
brass  and  silver  ornaments,  some  without — some 
with  housings,  some  without ;  next  the  “  pannel  ” 
saddles,  with  broad-spread  boms,  for  the  women ; 
these  were  of  red  and  green  cloth  quilted,  and 
some  of  soft  deer-skin — such  was  my  mother’s. 
Next  are  the  pillions ;  they  were  of  a  variety  of 
colors.  The  present  generation  do  not  know 
what  a  “pillion”  was.  I  will  describe  it:  A 
large,  circular,  well-stuffed  cushion  was  listened 
to  a  gaily-colored  square  blanket;  about  the 
edge  were  several  rows  of  “quality  binding,” 


and  on  one  side,  a  sort  of  stiirup  or  rest,  in 
which  a  lady’s  high  heels  were  placed  as  she 
rode  behind  the  gentleman.  These  articles  hung 
over  a  pole  with  stirrape,  croppers,  bridles,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  dangling ;  saddle-bags  or 
panniers  hong  here,  gaping  like  beggars’  wal¬ 
lets,  and,  like  them,  convenient  receptacles  of 
all  odds  and  ends;  broken  steelyards  on  one 
ride,  balanced  by  spikes  and  worn-out  “  Barlow  ” 
knives  on  the  other.  Near  them,  down  quite 
under  the  eaves,  was  a  prodigious  collection  of 
snow-riioes — shoes  of  basket-work,  wooden  shoes 
great  and  small,  and  old  cocked  hats;  a  box 
near  was  filled  with  wigs  of  human  hair,  horse 
hair,  and,  I  think,  dog’s  hmr,  too.  One  I  re¬ 
member  well — a  glossy  fellow,  with  rolls  at  the 
ears ;  and  one,  large  and  bushy,  like  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s. 

It  comes  next  in  order  to  speak  of  small 
clothes,  of  velvet,  silk,  leather,  and  deerskin, 
with  “  Mathewman  ”  buttons — embroidered  vests 
and  baggy  coats.  In  the  same  wardrobe  were 
stays  for  women  and  girls ;  these  were  made  of 
“copperas-colored”  cloth  and  full  of  whale¬ 
bone.  There  was  female  gear  of  all  sorts — stuff 
and  stiff  brocade,  and  “  such  bonnets.”  Great 
spinning  wheels,  worn  out  in  active  use,  were 
there,  and  little  wheels  with  the  accompanying 
reels.  Old  furniture  was  oonspicuous  with  its 
many  scars,  bruises  and  broken  limbs — ^legs  and 
arms  with  bulges,  fractures  and  protuberances, 
lay  beside  the  dismembered  bodies  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion.  Had  these  service-worn  veterans  been 
sentient  beings  they  would  have  gloried  in  their 
forced  retirement,  like  war-worn  soldiers  when 
they  return  from  hardly-fought  fields,  to  show 
the  scars  got  in  their  country’s  cause.  There 
was  good  furniture  there,  too,  kept  for  use.  A 
chest  of  drawers  was  prominent,  the  upper 
drawer  shallow  for  small  wares  ;  money-scales, 
hair-pins,  bonnet-pins,  apron-pins,  shoe-buckles, 
knee-buckles,  broaches,  curling-tongs,  crimping- 
irons,  old  buttons  and  great  round-eyed  specta¬ 
cles,  the  glasses  about  the  size  of  a  Mexican  dol¬ 
lar.  In  the  next  drawer  were  letters,  manor 
scripts  and  books — interesting,  and,  indeed,  val¬ 
uable  public  papers,  for  grandfather  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  next  drawer 
was  an  article  that  would  make  the  maids  of 
this  day  stare ;  it  was  a  wedding  present  from 
my  honored  father  to  my  blessed  mother — a 
lasting  proof  not  only  of  his  love  and  hopes, 
but  of  his  ingenuity,  also ;  it  was  a  “  busk  ” 
made  of  the  heart  of  hard  wood,  and  carved  or 
whittled  with  exquisite  skill ;  the  top  was  a 
heart  in  relief,  and  many  little  hearts  hung  on 
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the  prominent  one ;  in  the  center,  in  a  scroll,  ^ 
was  carved  her  name  and  date  of  marriage. 
This  was  a  hearty  gift  for  the  wedding  day.  In 
the  same  drawer  was  the  cinnamon-colored  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  with  pinked  ruffles  at  the  elbows, 
and  a  gauze  apron  and  handkerchief  that  cost 
seven  hundred  dollars  continental  money.  Theirs 
was  a  union  happy  and  protracted  to  almost 
sixty-six  years,  and  blessed  with  more  children 
than  there  were  hearts  on  the  busk.  In  the 
deep,  lowest  drawer  of  the  chest  was  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  for  homespun  blankets  for  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  striped  and  checked ;  knit  garters,  with  no 
heraldry  affixed,  but  the  fair  owners’  names  were 
on  them.  Here,  too,  was  ornamented  work  that 
might  vie  with  the  richest  tapestry  of  thd  old 
world';  riding-hoods ;  black  diort  cloaks,  trim¬ 
med  with  gimp  or  lace ;  red  cloaks ;  fine  scarlet 
worsted  stockings  with  white  clocks ;  stockings 
of  gray,  blue  and  black,  with  clocks  of  white. 
Under  the  east  window  was  a  carved  chest,  in 
which  was  father’s  uniform ;  he  was  a  captain  of 
militia.  'Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  he 
put  it  on ;  it  was  to  meet  Washington,  the  father 
of  the  infant  nation,  at  Boston.  The  coat  was 
blue,  with  brass  buttons  and  white  facing ;  the 
vest  was  white  broadcloth  with  lappets ;  he 
wore,  also,  small-clothes  and  boots,  a  cocked 
hat,  plume,  and  fine  ruffled  shirt,  with  falls  over 
the  hands.  He  was  a  noble  figure,  more  than 
six  feet  in  hight,  erect,  with  falling  shoulders. 
This  dress,  with  epaulets,  sash  and  gleaming 
sword,  gave  him  a  magnificent  appearance.  How 
we  children  shouted  as  the  soldiers  saluted  their 
captain,  and  with  drum  and  fife  marched  away 
to  Boston. 

But  to  the  old  chest  again.  In  this  were  other 
things — swords  that,  like  the  terrible  Toledo  of 
Sir  Hudibras,  had  eaten  their  scabbards  with 
valor,  and  stuck  out  all  grim  and  rusty ;  belts, 
cartridge-boxes,  powder-horns  and  a  pile  of  mili¬ 
tary  gloves,  purple,  black  and  white ;  a  pair  of 
these,  I  remember,  were  strangely  enough  given 
to  any  one  of  the  family  who  attended  a  funeral 
as  bearer.  These  were  really  relics  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  the  swords  were  drawn  in  that  great 
cause  which  had  just  ^n  decided,  and  were 
only  laid  awa^  in  this  receptacle  when  the  last 
blast  of  war  had  been  sounded.  By  the  chest 
was  a  clock  of  that  kind  that  has  passed  away 
with  the  generations  they  ticked  off;  it  was  of 
prodigious  size,  carved  with  cherubim  and  sera¬ 
phim,  its  gilding  worn  off,  and  its  brass  face, 
which,  in  former  times,  had  shown  not  only  time, 
but  the  tides  and  varying  moon,  more  moldy 
and  green  than  the  cheese  of  which  the  actual 
moon  is  made.  Through  the  center  of  the  house 


was  the  stone  chimney,  so  massive  and  huge  it 
might  have  formed  the  foundations  of  old  Ba¬ 
bel’s  tower ;  on  the  »des  of  this  the  girls  had 
their  baby-houses,  and  near  were  swings  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  rafters.  Oh,  the’ happy  hours  that 
we  children  spent  there,  rainy  days,  when  the 
drops  fell  fast  on  the  weather-beaten  roof.  Some¬ 
times  grandfather  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  our  sports;  but  he  would  soon  tame  our 
wild  revels,  and,  drawing  us  around  him,  we 
patiently  sat  a  short  time  (he  was  too  judicious 
to  hold  us  long)  to  hear  him  read  and  explain 
the  Bible.  When  the  precious  Sabbatfi  returned, 
my  dear  mother  would  whisper  me  away  from 
the  group,  and,  giving  me  a  hymn  to  commit, 
she  would  say,  “  If  you  go  into  the  garret,  no 
one  wiU  interrupt  you!”  As  I  look  back,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  greatest  rogue  considered  himself  the 
favored  one;  so  there  I  sat  at  that  shady  window 
and  studied,  perhaps,  the  hymn  commencing 
"  From  the  bir  ehunberi  of  the  Eut 
The  gloriooe  sun  his  nee  begins,” 
until  tiie  green  chaise,  with  the  silver  B  on  the 
back,  was  ready,  and  grandfather’s  great  horse 
saddled  and  pillioned  under  the  locust-trees ; 
then,  having  done  my  task,  I  started  with  the 
happy,  but  solemn  throng,  to  the  distant  meet¬ 
ing-house.  How  time  cheats  us  I  I  look  back 
to  the  merry  days  of  childhood,  and  they  seem 
but  just  gone ;  but  I  know  more  than  half  the 
century  has  been  added  to  the  past,  and  my 
brown  locks  have  become  thin,  grey  hairs. 

”  The  mossjr  marbies  rest 
On  the  lips  that  I  have  prest 
In  their  bloom. 

And  the  names  I  loved  to  hear 
Hare  been  carved  for  maajr  a  year 
On  the  tomb.” 

The  brave  old  house  long  ago  yielded  to  the 
”hand  of  improvement,”  and  not  a  stone  or 
stick  is  left  of  it.  The  treasures  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  lost,  destroyed  and  scattered;  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  eleven  in  number,  are  all 
gone ;  the  prairies  of  the  great  West  have  most 
of  them,  but  the  grassy  turf  of  New  England 
has  its  share.  The  fresh  pastures,  the  blooming 
clover  land,  and  the  furrowed  fiAd  that  laughed 
through  the  long  Summer  and  waved  its  wealth 
of  broad-leaved  com,  are  cut  up  into  town  lots ; 
the  red  brick  mill  has  devoured  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  the  locomotive  shrieks  over  the 
plain.  I  would  not  see  it  as  it  is ;  I  prefer  the 
picture  that  my  mind  preserves  and  will  keep 
bright  till  “life’s  last  milestone  marks  the  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.”  I  think  not  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  with  their  haste,  and  toil,  and  care — my 
memory  dwells  with  the  beautiful  past  and  the 
morning  of  life.  I  love  to  recall  each  name  and 
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face,  the  sky  and  landscape,  the  seasons  in  their 
turn,  the  household  comfort  and  festivity  of 
Winter,  the  joyous  Spring  time,  and  fair  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  its  sports  in  the  “  checkered  shade,” 
the  golden  Antumn  and  its  lavish  horn. 

“  Home  of  oar  childhood  I  bow  affection  clings 
And  hoTers  round  thee  with  her  seraph  wings  I 
Oh,  happiest  thejr,  whose  early  lore  unehacged, 
Hopes  undissoW^,  and  friendship  anestran^d, 

Tired  of  their  wanderings,  still  can  ever  see 
Lore,  hopes,  and  friendship,  centering  all  in  thee.” 


SKULL,  BRAIN  AND  INTELLECT; 

Tsn:  nature  of  the  union  between  the  soul  and 
the  body  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  mystery 
which  uninspired  philosophy  could  not  explain ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  immortal  spirit  may, 
during  its  residence  on  earth,  be  influenced  by 
the  tenement  of  clay  in  which  it  dwells  has 
never  been  fully  understood,  though  some  truths 
on  that  subject  are  now  generally  acknowledged. 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  human  body,  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  spirit  within,  we  could  under¬ 
stand  much  that  is  unintelligible  in  the  history 
of  every  man,  and  could  also  explain  the  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  the 
life  of  each  individual ;  but  the  subject  is  more 
extensive  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  by 
those  who  admit  its  importance.  The  student 
of  the  science  of  human  nature  meets  with  so 
many  anomalous  cases  that  the  problem  of  eac]i 
character  becomes  too  intricate  for  the  superfi¬ 
cial  observer.  Though  there  be  a  tdmee  which 
nnfolds  the  mysteries  of  our  material  nature,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  true  teience  only  when  it  is  in 
good  handt.  We  need  only  refer  to  a  few  in¬ 
stances  to  show  how  the  world  may  find  in  a 
single  character  an  enigma  that  it  cannot  solve, 
and  how  the  tcite  may  err  in  judging  of  men  who 
cannot  be  appreciated  until  they  are  seen  in  the 
clear  light  of  a  more  extensive  knowledge  than 
the  mere  phrenologist  brings  to  the  subject. 

At  a  time  when  the  new  science  of  phrenology 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  when  it  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood,  and  when  none  but  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  were  its  advocates,  the  celebrated 
critio  and  classical  scholar,  Richard  Person, 
died  of  apoplexy.  He  had  long  been  ProfessOT 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Camlsridge,  En¬ 
gland;  was  distinguished  for  great  acuteness 
and  solidity  of  judgment,  intense  application, 
and  a  stupendous  memory.  His  immense  erudi¬ 
tion  bad  rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  bis  head,  being  the  snlject  of 
general  curiosity,  was  dpened  and  inspected  by 
the  anatomists.  The  account  given  of  the  dis¬ 
section  says  that,  "  To  the  consternation  of  all 
phrenologists,  but  to  the  consolation  of  all  block¬ 
heads,  his  skull  was  found  to  be  thicker  than 


that  of  any  man  that  had  been  dissected  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  The  phenomenon  was  conadered  inex¬ 
plicable,  and  Dr.  Gall  was  consulted.  The 
founder  of  phrenology  regarded  the  case  as  a 
perplexing  one,  and  only  answered :  “  How  so 
much  knowledge  could  get  into  such  a  cranium 
as  that  I  cannot,  indeed, comprehend  ;  but  lean 
well  understand  that,  having  once  got  into  it,  it 
ipould  never  be  able  to  get  out  again.” 

The  science  which  claimed  that  the  temple  in 
which  the  soul  dwelt  could  exert  an  influence  over 
the  powers  of  the  soul  itself  was  then  new,  and 
Dr.  €rfdl  had  still  much  to  learn.  He  combated 
twenty  years  longer  with  the  professors  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  theology,  law  and  medicine ; 
and  then,  leaving  his  earliest  and  greatest  pupil, 
Spurzheim,  to  carry,  on  the  battle.  Dr.  Gall  died, 
at  Paris,  in  1828.  It  was  thought  proper  that 
the  man  who  bad  examined  so  many  heads 
should  have  his  own  examined,  alsa  Again  the 
anatomists  were  astonished  to  find  a  cranium 
thicker  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  death 
of  Porson — at  least  twice  as  thick  as  any  other 
they  could  find — and  the  channels  worn  by  the 
arteries  within  were  deeper  than  ever  before  seen. 
The  soul  had  made  a  happy  escape  from  a  mas¬ 
sive  prison,  where  it  had  long  struggled  with 
storms  without  au(P  physical  disease  within. 

We  find  many  examples  among  illustrious 
men,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  of  intense 
activity  of  mind,  accompanied  by  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  development  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  other  physical  peculiarities.  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  while  toiling  incessantly  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Spanish  Government  under  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  converting  the  Moors  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  leading  a  military  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  shore  of  Africa,  was  continually  tor¬ 
mented  with  pain  in  the  head,  which  no  remedy 
would  remove.  The  warrior  statesman,  in  the 
drees  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  suit  of  armor 
over  it,  was  little  more  than  a  “living  skele¬ 
ton.”  He  Is  described  as  “gaunt,  graceless, 
and  unprepossessing ;  his  austerities  had  reduced 
him  to  a  walking  anatomy,  though  his  carriage 
was  erect,  his  forehead  unwrinkled,  his  features 
sharp  and  thin,  bis  eyes  small,  dark,  and  deep- 
set,  and  the  general  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  repulsive  and  severe.”  Such  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tall  and  ghostly  leader  who 
stesrmed  the  Moorish  fortress  of  Oran,  in  Africa, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  When  tor¬ 
tured  by  neuralgic  headache,  he  ruled  Spain  by 
the  force  of  his  iron  will ;  and,  when  a.sked  by 
what  authority  he  ruled,  he  only  pointed  to  his 
loadet'  cannon.  Ximenes  died  in  1517,  and  his 
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head  was  carefully  examined  forty  years  aftei> 
ward.  It  was  found  so  compact  and  solid  that 
every  vestige  of  the  sutures  was  obliterated, 
and  the  whole  formed  one  hard  and  firm  bone. 
To  this  peculiarity  the  Abbe  Richard  attributed 
the  statesman’s  suiferings  during  life.  He  says 
that  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  died,  in  1642,  the 
reason  why  he  had  never  suffered  from  head¬ 
aches  was  seen ;  twelve  small  circular  perfora¬ 
tions  were  found  through  the  skull,  “  through 
which  the  vapors  fl^m  his  brain  continually  ex¬ 
haled.”  This  great  Statesman  had  carried  on 
wars  for  and  against  the  different  sects  and  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Christendom,  and  then  “  covered  up 
all  his  crimes  with  the  red  mantle  ”  of  murder 
and  assassination.  To  such  a  man  life  is  un- 
happy,  and  death  terrible.  We  pass  abruptly  to 
more  interesting  characters. 

Baron  Larrey,  the  Chief  Surgeon  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I,  says  his  iilustrious  associate  in  Egypt, 
Mong^,  made  him  a  visit  many  years  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  “  The  good  old  man,” 
says  Larry,  “shed  tears  of  sorrow”  when  he 
qmke  of  the  loss  of  all  his  former  patrons, 
offices,  and  titles.  Profound  melancholy  and  in¬ 
tolerable  weariness  of  life  darkened  his  closing 
years.  After  death,  it  was  found  that  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  his  brain  had  hardened  into  bone.  His 
mind  and  his  body  had  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other.  Fourcroy,  the  chemist,  closed  his 
life,  also,  in  gloomy  wretchedness ;  and  in  his 
brain,  also,  the  arteries  were  found  ossified. 

But  few  men  have  been  less  perfectly  un¬ 
derstood  than  Lord  Byron.  The  phrenologist 
inspects  all  the  portraits,  busts,  and  memorials 
of  the  poet  that  can  be  found,  and  feels  but 
partially  satisfied.  But  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  both  higher  and  deeper  in  Byron’s  ge¬ 
nius  than  the  mere  physical  conformation  of 
his  head  would  ever  reveal?  Is  there  not  a 
loftier  spirituality,  as  well  as  a  lower  sensual¬ 
ism  in  his  most  briliiant  works,  than  the  shape 
of  the  brain  could  alone  have  shown  us?  He 
was  the  subject  of  disease  through  many  years 
of  his  life.  He  had  inherited  a  feeble,  irritable 
constitution,  and  suffered  all  his  life  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  ancestral  vices ;  and  all  that  ho  achieved 
or  endured  on  earth  only  cultivated  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

England  was  his  home;  but  it  was  an  un¬ 
happy  one,  and  he  left  it.  Afterward,  while  de¬ 
voting  his  life,  energies  and  fortune  to  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  unhappy  Greece,  he  gradually  sank 
under  the  combined  influences  of  malaria,  great 
mental  exertion  and  despondency,  and  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th of  April.  Thepwtmar- 
tem  examination  solved  many  of  the  mysteries 


of  his  life,  and  unraveled  the  perplexed  web  of 
the  many  contradictions  in  his  character. 

The  skull,  like  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  remarkable  compactness,  having 
no  sutures  between  the  different  parts  of  it,  but 
all  the  different  bones  were  perfectly  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one,  the  head  resembling  that  of  a 
man  half  a  century  older  than  the  poet.  In 
other  respects,  there  was  nothing  remarkable — 
except  the  evidence  of  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  must  have  rapidly  exhausted  the  powers 
of  life.  It  was  this  state  of  his  brain  which 
hightened  and  intensified  his  feelings,  and  pro¬ 
duced  many  of  the  wildest  aberrations  of  his 
erratic  genius.  It  was  this  condition  of  his 
brain,  added  to  the  usuai  morbid  sensibiiities 
of  the  digestive  organs  common  to  literary  men, 
that  made  the  gifted  poet  wish  for  death  to 
sever  him  from  all  the  relations  of  a  life  which 
promised  nothing  more  to  him.  It  was  under 
this  melancholy  infiuence  that  he  came  forth 
ff^m  his  bedroom,  in  the  old  stone  building  at 
Missolonghi,  on  his  last  birthday,  and  presented 
to  his  friends  his  last  poem.  It4)reathed  nothing 
but  gloomy  forebodings  and  melancholy  recol¬ 
lections  : 

“  Mrdajrs  are  in  the  yellow  leaf— 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  lore  are  mne  ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 

Are  mine  aione  I 

The  Are  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A  funeral  pile  I 

If  thon  regret’st  thy  yonth,  why  live  ! 

The  land  of  honorable  death 

Is  here  :  up  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 

Then  look  around  thee,  choose  thy  ground. 

And  take  thy  rest.” 

A  true  estimate,  then,  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  Byron  can  only  be  made  by  taking 
into  the  account  not  merely  the  size,  form,  and 
relative  activity  of  his  brain,  with  all  the  causes 
which  operated  through  all  his  life  to  render 
him  morbidly  irritable — not  only  his  British 
education,  and  his  travel  in  classic  lands— not 
only  his  inherited  rank,  with  its  accompanying 
wealth ;  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  calculate 
the  value  of  the  physical  frame  which  he  also 
inherited,  encumbered  with  the  diseases  and 
vices  of  an  aristocratic  ancestry.  When  we 
have  seen  the  same  vices  developed  by  himself, 
and  measured  the  power  of  all  the  surrounding 
infiuences  to  cultivate  all  that  was  good  and  all 
that  was  evil  in  such  a  man,  then  may  we  feel 
that  we  understand  him.  We  may  judge  more 
fairly  of  his  character  now,  since  the  extent  to 
which  he  suffered  from  disease  is  known. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

*  TBl  BINDBZTOUR. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Andrd  Chdnicr  was 
punctual  at  the  rendezvous ;  the  poet  had  again 
become  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Angoumois ; 
he  brought  to  the  combat  that  courage  which 
noble  instincts  give  to  all  the  men  of  genius,  to 
all  the  illustrions  artists  who  have  held  the  lyre, 
the  chisel,  or  the  pallet;  the  courage  which 
Michael  Angelo  displayed,  in  1427,  at  the  siege 
of  Florence  ;  the  courage  which  animated  Dante 
when  he  stopped  the  Pisans  at  Pento  d’Era,  and 
Salvator  Rosa  when,  in  the  gorge  of  the  Abruz- 
zi,  he  took  up  arms  on  quitting  the  pencil. 

Our  poet  counted  the  moments,  and  his  eye, 
which  sought  all  the  openings  of  the  forest,  per- 
•elved  no  human  form  moving  in  the  shade  of 
the  mnji'stic  naves  of  verdure,  in  which  the 
birds  alone  were  singing  the  poetry  of  their  loves. 

Even  in  this  moment  of  feveri.sh  expectation, 
he  could  not  free  his  thoughts  from  two  power¬ 
ful  influences.  His  eyes  saw  the  absent  woman, 
his  lips  murmured  Ionic  verses  ;  love  came  to 
him  from  the  earth,  inspiration  descended  to 
him  from  the  heavens.  Seated  on  the  ground 
of  death,  he  involuntarily  recited  the  Adieus  to 
Life,  of  Gilbert,  as  the  devotee  rccites  hls  dying 
prayers,  and  exclaimed  to  himself : 

“  Here  is  another !  here  is  a  poet  dying  at 
my  age  with  a  proud  future!  Poor  Gilbert! 
How  he  smiled,  in  dying,  on  this  beautiful 
Nature,  this  Umghing  erile  of  the  forests  ;  yet  since 
his  last  sigh.  Nature  has  continued  to  be  gay, 
and  the  forests  have  not  put  on  mourning.  What 
matters  it  to  Nature  that  a  poet  dies  ?  Nature 
alone  is  the  poet,  and  she  takes  little  heed  of 
her  impotent  rivals.” 

The  hours  passed  away,  and  Cheinier  angrily 
pressed  the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  was  hid¬ 
den  under  hj^  coat,  indignant  at  this  incredible 
delay,  which  he  would  have  attributed  to  cow¬ 
ardice,  had  not  the  courage  of  M.  de  Pressy 
been  so  generally  known  in  the  court  and  city. 

“  Oh,”  cried  he,  as  if  some  one  were  within 
hearing,  “  if  this  be  not  cowardice,  it  is^wme- 
thing  worse ;  it  is  a  new  and  keen  insult !  it  is 
the  gentleman  who  hurls  at  the  poet  the  sarcasm 
of  his  absence !  His  mocking  voice  cries  from 
every  tree  :  ‘  Little  rhymer,  thou  art  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  descending  to  thee  with  a  sword.’ 
This  Count  parodies  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  would  only  enter  the  lists  with  another 
.\lexander.  This  affront  gnaws  like  a  vulture’s 
beak  upon  my,  heart.” 
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The  eyes  of  the  poet  shot  forth  flames,  and 
the  point  of  his  naked  sword  plowed  up  the 
turf  oft  he  walk,  and  hurled  tufts  of  grass  into 
the  forest  in  every  direction. 

Suddenly,  a  frightful  idea  entered  his  brain, 
and  made  him  leap  as  though  the  lightning  had 
touched  him.  ' 

Yes,  the  long  silence  of  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite  had  now  its  natural  explanation.  The 
poet  was  forgotten.  This  woman,  bewildered 
for  an  instant  by  a  thoughtless  affection,  had 
just  stopped  on  the  brink  of  the  gulf  of  guilty 
infidelity,  and  had  restored  to  her  husband  a 
lov«  still  pure  and  worthy  of  him.  The  Count 
de  Pressy,  doubtless  separated  for  some  time 
from  his  wife  by  political  events,  had  returned 
to  her,  like  a  miser  to  his  treasure,  and  at  this 
moment,  while  Andrd  Chdnier,  an  impossible 
rival,  was  awaiting  his  adversary,  sword  in 
hand,  the  Count  was  laughing  with  his  wife  at 
the  absurd  part  played  by  a  solitary  poet  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest 

This  poignant  coqjecture  grew,  from  minute 
to  minute,  to  the  hight  of  an  intolerable  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  poet  soon  found  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  on  the  truth  of  this  thought ;  despair, 
fever,  and  delirium,  bewildered  his  reason ;  his 
judgment  no  longer  controlled  his  movements ; 
he  tore  his  hair,  as  if  to  extract  from  it  a  spark 
of  wisdom,  and  with  fire  in  his  face  and  pallor 
on  his  lips,  he  rushed  fora’ard  toward  the  farm 
of  Viroflay. 

The  same  morning,  the  Count  de  Pressy 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  the  farmhouse  of 
Denis.  He  opened  his  coat,  detached  a  sword 
from  his  belt  and  threw  it  among  the  tufts  of 
high  gm.ss ;  he  then  summoned  all  his  courage, 
and,  pressing  the  spring  of  the  gate,  opened  it 
and  entered. 

The  flowers  have  no  sweeter  perfume  than 
the  gentle  fragrance  which  exhales  from  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  Count 
breathed  the  calm  perfume  with  a  pleasure 
which  the  magnificent  parterres  of  Versailles 
had  never  given  him  in  the  days  of  royal  splen¬ 
dor.  He  was  walking  with  a  slow  and  cautious 
step  through  the  thickets  pf  lilac,  casting  ap¬ 
parently  careless  glances  at  all  the  winding 
paths  of  the  garden,  when  he  perceived  a  peas¬ 
ant  girl  at  his  right,  regarding  him  ^ith  con¬ 
vulsive  astonishment. 

“Madame,”  said  the  Count,  extending  his 
hands,  “  you  will  never  be  disguised  from  me, 
and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  so  from  you.” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  the  young  woman, 
seizing  the  offered  hands  with  ardent  affection, 
“  I  swear  to  you  that  I  exited  you.” 
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“  That  does  not  astonish  me,”  said  the  Count, 
•flhring  his  arm  to  the  young  woman,  as  if  to 
invite  her  to  a  promenade  around  the  garden, 

“  that  does  not  astonish  me  at  all ;  you  are  the 
last  of  the  Gauls  of  the  Rhone ;  I  know  your 
talents ;  you  are  always  in  correspondence  with 
the  future.” 

“  At  all  events,  I  understand  the  past,”  sfud 
the  Countess,  with  emotion. 

“  Ah  I  that  is  more  easy,  Madame.” 
"Sometimes,  Monsieur.” 

“  Because  history  deceives ;  is  that  what  you 
wish  to  say,  Madame?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“  Yet  the  science  of  the  future  may  also  have 
its  errors,  even  for  the  Gauls.  But  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  beautiful  Countess,  what  you  have 
divined  in  the  past,  despite  the  lying  testimony 
of  history.” 

“  It  is  this.  Monsieur  the  Count :  I  hare  di- 1 
vined  that  the  Count  de  Pressy  generously  devot¬ 
ed  himself  to  save  a  woman,  and  that  be  bravely 
slew  a  monster  unchained  by  the  Convention.” 

“This  is  nearly  true,  Madame,”  said  the 
Count,  with  a  grave  smile,  “  but  happily,  history 
does  not  speak  of  it” 

“Noble  Count  do  Pressy,”  continued  the 
young  woman,  with  excessive  emotion,  “  this  is 
one  of  those  actions  which  a  queen,  in  former 
times,  would  have  recompensed  with  her  love. 
There  are  no  more  queens  now!” 

“  There  are  queens  wherever  there  are  women ; 
they  will  rule  forever.” 

.  “  Even  after  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  Mon- 
neur  the  Count  T” 

“  What  you  say  is  charming,  Madame,”  said 
the  Count,  casting  a  look  of  tenderness  on  the 
young  woman  ;  “  but  is  it  a  reproach,  or  is  it  an 
encouragement?”  • 

“  Both,  Monsieur.” 

“  I  accept  them  both.” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,  I  am  still  waiting  for  your 
justification.” 

“  But  you  almost  know  it  already,  as  it  was 
in  the  past.” 

“  Yet  I  wish  to  know  it  fully,  as  if  it  were  in 
the  future.” 

“  Exacting  woman  1  Well,  I  must  satisfy  you 
in  a  few  words.  One  evening — do  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  evening,  Madame — they  were  playing 
the  *Nan?he’  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  at  the  chateau 
of  the  Prince  de  Poix.” 

“  I  remember  it.  Count  de  Pressy.” 

“  Very  well,  Madame,  when  the  actor  uttered 
the  line 

‘Custom  is  m&do  for  the  contempt  of  the  tnge,’ 

I  took  the  liberty  of  applauding” — 


“  And  you  were  the  only  one  that  applauded,” 
interrupted  the  Countem. 

“  The  only  one — I  was  about  to  say  so,  Mad¬ 
ame.  Some  one  said :  *  This  original  Count  de 
Pressy  I’  I  bowed  to  the  author  of  the  exclama¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  remember,  too,  approving  this  author.” 

“  Better  and  better,  Madame ;  here  is  a  past 
which  is  as  clear  to  you  as  the  future.  ‘  Then 
you,  too,  think  me  very  original?’  asked  L” 

“  *  Very  original,’  I  answered.” 

“  You  have  an  angel’s  memory  I — and  do  you 
remember  what  you  added  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  No  1  search  well,  Madame.” 

“  I  do  not  find  it” 

“Act  as  if  it  were  in  the  future.” 

“There  is  darkness  everywhere.  Count  de 
Pressy.” 

“  Will  you  permit  me,  Madame,  to  aid  your 
memory.” 

“  Do  BO.” 

“  Beautiful  Countess,  this  effort  costs  me^” 

“  Then,  Monsieur,”  said  Marguerite,  laughing, 
“I  wili  spare  you  the  effort  This  is  what  I  an¬ 
swered  you :  ‘  Very  original,  but — charming.’  ” 

“  Countess,  I  thank  you ;  you  have  forgotten 
nothing.  That  evening  you  were  wearing  the 
ls\st  tokens  of  mourning.  Your  husband,  the 

Count  de  G - ,  had  died  in  America  ten 

I  months  before,  and  the  renewal  of  your  smiles, 

;  after  your  tears,  seemed  almost  divine.  I  was 
I  forced  to  iovc  you  or  to  die — I  loved  you.  One 
I  often  obtains  what  he  does  not  merit ;  I  gained 
!  a  little  of  your  affection — enough  even  to  em- 
'  lx)lden  me  to  raise  my  eyes  still  higher,  since  I 
had  the  boldness  to  ask  to  become  your  husband.” 

I  “  And  you  were  accepted.” 

“  And  I  was  accepted,  Madame.  On  the  day 
in  which  I  attained  this  happiness,  I  opened  my 
whole  soul  to  you,  and  frankly  showed  you  the 
!  catalogue  of  my  faults,  as  another  would  have 
I  done  of  his  virtues.” 

“  This  is  true.  Monsieur.” 

“  I  urged  against  myself,  Madame,  my  ca¬ 
prices,  my  originalities,  and  my  contempt  for 
I  the  custom,  consecrated  by  a  line  of  M  de  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  and  I  entreated  you  to  weigh  all  the  faults 
I  of  my  organization  in  the  nuptial  balance,  re- 
'  gretting  meanwhile  that  I  had  no  virtue  to 
•  throw  in  as  a  counter  weight.  You  were  kind 
!  enough  to  smile,  and  to  quote  the  maxim  of  M. 
I  Rousseau,  of  Geneva  :  ‘  Never  did  a  man  potaest 
'  great  qualities  untiiout  vices  /’  I  blessed  M.  Rous- 
I  seau.  I  fell  at  your  feet,  and  our  marriage  was 
I  fixed  for  the  10th  of  August,  1792.” 

1  “  What  a  date,  M.  de  Pressy  1” 
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Ycb,  Madame,  a  horrible  date  ;  it  provoked 
the  divorce  before  the  marriage.  We  were  walk¬ 
ing,  on  its  eve,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, ! 
when  you  observed,  with  sadness,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  falling  withered  before  their  i 
time — .” 

“  Aud  Louis  XVI  made  the  same  remark  to ; 
M.  Roederer  when  passing  through  the  garden  on  i 
his  way  to  the  Convention,”*  sorrowfully  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Countess.  i 

“Aht  I 'was  ignorant  of  that,  Madame.  Bej 
that  as  it  may,  this  premature  mourning  of  Na- , 
ture  in  the  midst  of  Summer)  saddened  your ' 
spirit ;  it  doubtless  revealed  to  your  eyes  a 
gloomy  and  soiTOwful  future,  and  you  said, 
touching  a  withered  leaf  with  your  foot,  ‘  There 


in  answer  to  his  last  sentence — /  Aim  ktpl  my 
love. 

The  answer  did  not  come,  and  the  Count,  in¬ 
terpreting  this  silence  in  his  favor,  continued : 

“  Although  secluded  from  the  world,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  watch  over  you.  Marguerite ; 
but  I  have  carefully  hidden  this  guardianship 
from  you,  for  fear  of  fettering  your  liberty  of 
action.  The  proof  of  an  imminent  peril  was 
needed  to  draw  me  from  my  retreat,  and  to  east 
me  anew  upon  that  outer  world  which  I  wished 
nevermore  to  see.  Time  brings  strange  meta¬ 
morphoses;  it  accustoms  us  to  evil,  as  it  dis¬ 
gusts  us  with  good.  I  finished  by  finding  excit¬ 
ing  charms  in  the  storms  from  which  I  fied  ;  in 
making  my  headlong  adieus  to  the  world,  I  had 


is  a  very  bod  augury  written  on  this  leaf,  on  the  forgotten  that  one  tie — a  single  but  a  powerful 
eve  of  our  marriage  1’  ”  one — still  bound  me  to  it,  and  that  all  my  hatred 

“  And  you  laughingly  answered,”  interrupted  to  it  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  i^ipeased  by  my 
the  Countess,  ‘  Happily,  Madame,  you  tread  all  love.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened, 
these  vulgar  prejudices  under  foot.’  ”  Therefore,  Marguerite,  all  that  has  passed  since 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  I  remember  it ;  but  I  rec-  the  10th  of  August  has  never  existed  for  us.  We 
ollect  that  my  smile  was  a  serious  one.  The  next  are  yet  in  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  or 
day,  just  as  I  was  about  to  repair  to  the  house  rather  on  its  eve.  We  are  walking  in  the  Tuile- 
of  your  family,  the  alarm  bell  rang,  the  Gen-  ries,  in  the  last  hour  of  our  betrothals,  and  there 
cral  was  beat  in  Paris,  and  it  was  announced  that  is  not,  this  time,  a  single  withered  leaf  under 
the  chateau  was  menaced  by  a  Marsellaise  bat-  your  divine  feet ;  every  thing  around  us  is  young 
talion ;  I  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  defend  the  and  smiling ;  it  is  Spring,  with  its  grace  and 
King  ;  I  thought  I  should  find  all  the  nobility  life  ;  it  is  love,  with  its  sweet  serenity.” 
there.  There  were  the  Swiss  Guards,  a  few  old  The  Count  de  Pressy  looked  at  the  young 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  great  names.  We  were  woman,  with  a  significant  expression,  and  this 
Uiken  by  storm.  I  departed  with  despair  in  my  time  her  eyes  replied  before  her  words^ 
heart ;  they  had  not  given  me  time  to  die.  I  “  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  she,  “  I  accept  the 
was  weighed  down  by  my  own  shame  and  by  date  of  your  calendar ;  we  are  in  the  9th  of 
that  of  others  ;  society  was  falling  in  pieces  be- 1  August,  1792  ;  it  is  pleasant  for  a  woman  to 
fore  me — a  profound  disgust  of  it  seized  me ;  1 1  grow  young  again.” 

thought  of  your  augury  of  th^  eve,  aud  wishing  j  The  light  of  joy  illuminated  the  noble  fea- 
neither  to  involve  you  in  my  own  ruin  nor  to  I  tures  of  the  Count  de  Pressy,  and  the  hands  of 
survive  this  great  royal  calamity,  I  conceived  of  j  the  newly  betrothed  were  grasped  with  the  en- 
a  new  suicide  which  God  has  not  forbidden ;  I  i  ergy  of  happine^ 

buried  myself  alive.”  “  Now,  Marguerite,”  said  the  Count,  “  I  can 

“  After  writing  to  me  ;  you  forget  that,  easily  guess  what  your  silence  asks  of  me.  This 
Count.”  is  my  plan.  Chance,  a  happy  chance,  has  given 

“  Yes,  Madame,  after  writing  to  you  these  few  me  a  passport  under  a  feigned  name.  We  will 
words  :  ‘  1  leave  the  Tuileries.  We  will  meet  in  gain  Holland,  and  go  from  there  to  England ; 
Heaven  or  in  better  times  1  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  remain  in  France,  in 

“  ‘  August  10, 1792.’  ”  some  obsoure  retreat,  where  the  eyes  of  tte 

I  have  kept  your  note  carefully.  Count  de  world  cannot  reach  us.  Au  reale,  my  beautiful 

Pressy.”  Countess,  I  shall  always  suffer  myself  to  be 

“  And  I,  Madame,  have  done  more.”  guided  by  you  in  our  common  conduct,  for  I 

“  What  T”  have  more  faith  in  your  instinct  than  in  my  own 

“  I  have  kept  my  love.”  reason.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  young  “  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  Marguerite,  “  one 
woman  bent  her  head,  and  seemed-  wholly  ab- :  must  not  improvise  these  resolutions ;  it  is  neces- 
Borbed  in  watching  the  movement  of  her  feet  on  j  gary  to  reflect  on  them.  You  know  that  my  family 


the  garden  walk.  The  Count  waited  for  a  word  residing  in  our  patrimonial  chateau  in  Berri. 

I  shall  first  go  there.  That  comer  of  the  prov- 
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incc  is  calm,  and  will  probably  remain  so  ;  you 
will  come  to  join  my  family  when  you  are  sum¬ 
moned.  Soon,  very  soon,  dear  Count.” 

H.  de  Pressy  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  des¬ 
pite  his  usual  tranquility,  was  unable  to  conceal 
a  slight  movement  of  impatience,  which  did  not  j 
escape  the  observation  of  Marguerite.  The 
Count  had  forgotten  his  meeting  of  honor,  and  | 
now  remembered  it  two  hours  too  late.  He  j 
turned  toward  the  door,  and  reluctantly  let  go 
the  arm  of  the  Countess.  | 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  said  she,  with  emotion,  | 
“  a  thought  is  disquieting  you  which  I  cannot ; 
guess.”  j 

“  Marguerite,”  answered  he,  affecting  a  care- 1 
lessness  of  tone  littie  suited  to  the  circumstance,  | 
“  you  are  right ;  pardon  me.  There  is  really  a  j 
thought — we  ought  to  confide  in  each  other,  ^ 

ought  we  not?  on  the  eve - ”  I 

“  Doubtless— yes,  we  ought  to  confide  in  each  i 

other — speak.”  j 

And  Marguerite  became  embarrassed  in  her 
turn,  and  even  regretted  having  provoked  an ; 
explanation. 

“  Well,”  continued  M.  de  Pressy,  trying  to 
soften  the  wordh  he  was  about  to  speak  by  a 
smile,  “  there  is  often — between  spiritual  women 
and  men — of  a  certain  class,  there  are  relations — 
innocent,  without  doubt,  but  which  the  world 
does  not  always  explain  in  a  manner  honorable 
to  husbands— thus — ” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  Interrupted  the  Countess, 
with  a  tone  and  gesture  of  aristocratic  abrupt¬ 
ness,  “  do  not  speak  in  this  oracular  style.  I 
understood  you  at  your  first  word.  Yes,  there 
are  solemn  moments  which  call  for  entire  frank¬ 
ness.  I  will  be  sincere.  Yes,  in  the  solitude  in  | 
which  your  desertion  left  me,  I  mingled,  through  I 
books,  in  public  affairs ;  I  read,  and  I  re-read ;  I  j 
indulged  in  likings  and  hatreds,  and  I  will  not ; 
conceal  the  lively  interest  excited  in  me  by  a  I 
young  man,  an  author,  a  poet,  full  of  talent  and  | 
of  promise ;  from  this  moment  his  name  shall  | 
never  quit  my  lips,  yet  this  name,  believe 
me”  — 

“  This  is  enough,  Marguerite,”  said  the  Count,  i 
clasping  her  hands  ;  “  it  would  be  an  insult  to  j 
ask  more.  There  are  some  things  that  wo  must  j 
speak  of  once — a  single  time,  that  we  need  never  i 
allude  to  them  again.”  j 

The  voice  of  M.  de  Pressy  paused  at  these  j 
words,  and  the  Countess  started  and  hurriedly ' 
grasped  his  arm.  A  violent  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  garden  gate,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  the  bell. 

Denis  ran  down  the  walk  to  the  gate  to  open 
It,  but  an  imperious  sign  from  the  Countess  re¬ 


strained  him.  The  gardener  bowed  his  head 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  farmhouse. 

“  This  visitor  seems  very  desirous  of  enter¬ 
ing,”  said  the  Count,  affecting  to  smile. 

“  Most  certainly  it  is  not  a  friend,”  exclaimed 
the  Countess. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  remarked  the  Count,  in  a 
slightly  ironical  tone. 

This  per/uzpi  not  froze  Marguerite  •with  terror, 
and  the  carnation  of  her  cheek  changed  to  a 
livid  hue. 

The  blows  redoubled  in  violence,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  gate  seemed  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  assaults. 

“  Notwithstanding,  we  must  open  before  the 
gate  is  demolished,”  remarked  the  Count 

“  No,”  said  the  Countes.s,  quickly,  “  the  gate 
will  resist,  and  we  shall  have  time  to  fly  if  it  be 
an  enemy.” 

At  the  same  moment,  a  pale  face,  overshad¬ 
owed  by  disheveled  black  hair,  appeared  over 
the  top  of  the  next  wall,  between  two  large 
bands,  which  were  clenched  like  lion’s  claws  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  an  invisible  body  ;  then 
the  head  rose  in  a  sudden  leap,  the  feet  struck 
upon  the  wall,  a  naked  sword  fell  in  the  garden, 
and  its  owner  followed  it  precipitately. 

The  Count  and  Marguerite  had  recognized 
I  Audr6  Chdnier. 

j  Lucifer,  in  his  fall,  must  have  worn  upon  his 
features  the  terrible  beauty  of  this  poet.  There 
arc  some  emotions  which  suddenly  impress  upon 
the  face  all  the  treasures  of  anger,  of  vengeance, 
of  love,  and  of  despair,  that  a  great  soul  can 
contain.  Those  who  witness  this  frightful  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  features  of  the  man,  stand  paralyzed 
as  if  before  a  vision  of  hell. 

Marguerite  murmured,  “  It  is  he,”  but  in  a 
tone  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible.  She  fell  faint¬ 
ing  upon  a  mound  of  turf,  and  veiled  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

M.  de  Pressy,  always  ready  for  every  thing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  device  of  his  ancestors,  for  the 
first  time  felt  his  strength  giving  way  before  too 
sudden  a  thunderbolt,  and  he  regarded  the  poet 
with  an  emotion  which  the  greatest  danger  had 
never  e.\citcd  in  his  intrepid  heart. 

Delirium  spoke  through  the  lips  of  Andrd 
Chdnier. 

“Yes,”  cried  he,  “see  them,  these  bastard 
sons  of  the  Regenpy  1  these  foppish  embroiderers 
of  tapestries !  these  rhymers  of  the  lanes  I  these 
degenerate  Paladins!  these  consumptive  Sybar¬ 
ites!  See  them- see  them  all  in  a  single  man! 
a  man-woman,  powdered  with  starfch,  constel¬ 
lated  with  patches,  colored  with  rouge,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  lace!  This  man  was  strong  and 
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brave  when  be  was  called  on  to  cross  swords 
with  the  eunuchs  of  Trianon,  with  the  satraps  I 
of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs,  with  the  cowardly  satel- 1 
lites  of  monarchy  I  But  he  gave  way  bravely  j 
when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man 
of  courage!  lie  has  taken  refuge  with  a  garden 
Amaryllis,  because  a  high-born  lady  would  have 
put  him  to  the  blush  1  He  has  let  himself 'be 
taken  by  assault  in  his  citadel,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  an  open  champaign  I  Well,  Count  de 
I’ressy,  you  are  taken  in  the  snare,  like  a  fox  in 
bis  burrow  1  Choose,  now,  between  the  foot 
which  crushes  or  the  sword  which  kills  1  Rep¬ 
tile  or  gentleman,  you  shall  not  escape  me  1” 

The  Count  listened  with  seeming  calmness  till 
Chdnier  had  ended ;  he  then  bowed  and  said : 

“  There  is  no  reply  to  this.  Come,  Monsieur.” 
And  be  walked  toward  the  garden  gate. 

The  Countess  Marguerite,  whom  Andrd  had 
not  recognized  under  her  disguise,  rose  suddenly 
and  barred  the  way  before  t!ie  two  men.  In  the 
tone  of  a  queen,  she  said  to  Chdnier,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,  give  me  your  sword!” 

Chdnier  started  like  a  man  who  suddenly 
awakens  from  a  feverish  dream ;  he  looked  at 
the  young  woman  from  bead  tV  foot,  with  star¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  bowed  mechanically. 

“  Your  sword.  Monsieur!”  said  Marguerite,  a 
second  time. 

The  poet  obeyed  the  command  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  as  a  timid  child  obeys  an  unjust  master. 

The  Countess  planted  the  point  of  the  sword 
against  a  tree  and  broke  it. 

“  And  yours.  Monsieur,”  said  she  to  the  Count 

“  Mine !”  said  de  Pressy,  laughing ;  “  I  am 
going  to  look  for  it — will  you  both  accompany 
me  ?” 

Chdnicr  watched  the  Countess,  as  the  dog 
watches  the  huntsman,  and  followed  the  Count 
de  Pressy  at  a  given  sign. 

The  trio  quitted  the  garden,  and  the  Count, 
thrusting  his  band  into  a  tangled  thicket,  drew 
forth  his  sword  and  courteously  tendered  it  to 
the  young  woman,  who  took  it,  and  showing  it 
to  Chdnier,  said : 

“  Monsieur  Chenier,  this  one  I  do  ndt  break, 
because  it  has  been  heroic — because  one  day, 
M.  de  Pressy,  this  Sybarite,  this  fop,  this  rhymer, 
this  Paladin  of  the  lanes,  took  this  valiant 
sword  in  both  hands  to  hew  down  a  giant,  in  a 
terrible  duel.  This  sword  I  do  not  l^rcak  like 
yours,  because  it  has  opened  the  veins  of  Claude 
Mouriez.”  • 

Chdni'er  folded  his  arms  hastily  and  looked  at 
the  Count  de  Pressy. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  continued  the  Countess, 

let  us  return  to  my  house.”  I 


The  soene  was  continued  in  the  garden.  The 
I  poet  bowed  bis  head  on  his  shoulder,  like  a  van- 
!  quished  athlete  asking  mercy ;  the  voice  of  a 
I  woman  had  passed  over  his  •  regal  brow,  and 
bad  bent  it  as  the  wind  bends  the  reed-grass. 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  said  she,  with  that  ac¬ 
cent  of  celestial  melody  which  nothing  can 
resist,  “  you  have  foolishly  yielded  to  an  evil 
inspiration  in  coming  here ;  you  have  forgotten 
your  dignity  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  yon  have 
violated  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  outlaws — 
these  fuults  you  already  lament  in  the  bitterness 
of  your  heart.  Your  respectful  silence  answers 
me  better  than  your  words ;  apologies  are  writ¬ 
ten  on  your  brow,  and  I  ask  of  you  no  others ; 
they  satisfy  me,  and  they  satisfy  the  Count  de 
Pressy.” 

“Madame,”  said  Chenier,  casting  down  his 
eyes  like  a  criminal  before  his  judge,  “.since 
you  judge  my  intentions  so  favorably,  I  shall 
refrain  from  adding  a  word  to  that  which  your 
grace  deems  honorable  in  me.  Only  permit 
me  to  say,  that  my  anger  and  delirium  would 
never  have  carried  me  to  such  violence  had  I 
thought  that  the  Countess  Marguerite  was  a 
witness  to  it” 

“  I  am  glad  to  believe  it.  Monsieur.” 

“  As  to  my  future  conduct,”  pursued  Chdnier, 
“  it  shall  be  whatever  you^  goodness  may  wish 
it  to  be.” 

“  Monsieur  Cbdnier,”  said  the  Countess,  smil¬ 
ing,  “  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  your  own  conduct  Outside  of  this  in- 
cloeure,  you  are  wholly  independent  of  my  wilL” 

“  Madame,  you  hare  had  the  goodness  to  in¬ 
terest  yourself  in  my  destiny,  not  as  a  woman 
but  as  a  guardian  spirit ;  when  I  ask  counsel  to 
direct  my  conduct,  it  is  not  to  the  woman  that 
I  address  myself,  it  is  to  the  angel.” 

“Well!  Monsieur  Chdnier,  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite,  who  still  takes  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  poet,  entreats  you  for  the  last  time — ” 

“  The  last  time !”  interrupted  Chenier,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

“  Yes,  for  the  last  time,  to  watch  over  your¬ 
self  ;  to  give  no  pretext  for  vengeance  to  your 
political  enemies,  and  to  await  better  days  in 
retirement  and  meditation.  You  have  your  ge¬ 
nius  to  cultivate  j  you  must  account  to  God  for 
the  glorious  talent  which  he  has  given  to  you 
while  refusing  it  to  others.  Work,  think,  write. 
You  have  a  world  to  discover  in-  your  brain. 
Go  to  your  work,  and  forget  the  past  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  future.” 

“  Are  these  your  adieus,  Madame  ?”  said  Chd- 
nier,  bowing. 

I  “  It  is  impossible.  Monsieur  Chdnier,  for  me 
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to  addreefl  to  yoa  auy  that  arc  wiser  or  more  in  I 
conformity  with  the  interest  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt — which  I  still  feel  in  your  genius. 
You  know  well  that  from  this  date  new  duties 
devolve  upon  me ;  1,  too,  am  going  to  seclude 
myself— I  am  going  to  seek  a  refuge,  since  not 
even  this  desert  is  inviolable.  Adieu,  Monsieur  ! 
Ghdnier,  adieu  1”  | 

Marguerite’s  voice,  so  strong  until  this  mo- 1 
ment,  faltered  and  announced  an  internal  emo¬ 
tion,  which  might  betray  itself  if  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  prolonged. 

The  Count  de  Pressy,  who  had  been  standing 
a  little  aside  during  this  scene,  with  a  well-dis¬ 
guised  delicacy,  now  advanced  toward  the  poet, 
and  extended  him  his  hand. 

Chdnier  mechanically  obeyed  the  exigencies 
of  this  terrible  moment ;  he  grasped  the  hands 
of  the  Count  and  Marguerite  ;  then,  sternly  re¬ 
pressing  a  cry  of  distress,  he  rushed  from  the 
farm  of  Viroflay  without  knowing  whither  bis 
feet  would  carry  him. 

A  mental  monologue  unconsciously  arose  to 
his  lips,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  journey 
through  the  forest : 

“Yes,”  cried  he,  “such  are  women!  The 
sirens  1  they  draw  you  to  them  with  their  honeyed 
lips  and  ivory  hands;  they  descend  from  the 
vessel  to  the  shore  ;  you  hasten  to  them,  and  the 
gentle  creatures  kill  you  without  pityl>  And 
now,  what  must  I  do? — even  vengeance  is  for- 
biddei.  me  ;  avenge  myself — and  for  what,  and 
on  whom?  It  is  I  who  am  absurd.  I  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  chaste  affection  of  a  woman  for  illicit 
love.  We  are  constantly  deceiving  ourselves. 
Pride  misleads  us ;  and  when  self-love  has 
plunged  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  we  look 
for  a  succoring  band  to  be  stretched  out  to  us.  1 1 
sec  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
band ;  despair  is  clasping  me  in  its  embrace — I 
suffocate  for  want  of  air ;  my  life  is  gone — my 
love  was  my  life  1” 

Andrd  let  himself  fall  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in 
a  state  of  weakness  which  resembled  death  ;  but 
the  men  who  endure  the  electric  fire  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  cannot  be  destroyed  by  common  accidents ; 
they  revive  to  suffer,  and  suffer  to  live — it  is 
their ’strange  destiny;  the  bullet  of  the  battle¬ 
field  or  the  ax  of  the  headsman  is  needed  for 
their  overthrow !  Happy  Chdnier,  if  he  could 
have  died  of  the  despair  of  love ' 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THX  STRGIOS  ASD  THE  PATIEET. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Chenier,”  said  Roucher,  shut¬ 
ting  some  manuscripts  in  a  portfolio,  “  you  have 
finally  taken  a  wise  resolution.  Now  I  look 
upon  you  as  saved.” 


“  You  are  too  fast,  my  friend,”  said  Chdnier, 
who  was  seated  before  a  fireplace,  burning  let¬ 
ters.  “  I  am  saved  like  the  man  whom  the  tem¬ 
pest  has  cast  poor  and  naked  on  a  barren  rock.” 

“  Well,  my  friend,  a  barren  rock  is  something  ; 
there  is  the  promise  of  a  morrow.” 

“  And  afterward  ?” 

“  Afterward  there  is  Providence.” 

“  It  existed  for  all  those  who  have  perished  of 
misery.” 

“  Those  who  have  perished  have  doubted.” 

“My  friend  Roucher,  I  am  not  in  the  humor 
to  pursue  metaphysical  problems ;  we  both  have 
more  important  things  to  attend  to  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“  For  my  part,  I  am  ready,  Chdnier.” 

“  And  I  shall  soon  be ;  but  if  you  talk  con¬ 
stantly  I  shall  never  finish  burning  these  letters, 
for  I  read  them  over  hastily  before  throwing 
them  into  the  fire.”, 

“  Why  read  them  T  Bum  all  these  scrawls  in 
a  mass  ;  the  fire  is  the  most  skillful  corrector  of 
the  follies  of  the  past.  Ah  I  if  one  could  bum 
in  this  manner  all  the  follies  of  the  future  1” 

“What  must  I  do  with  this?”  said  Chdnier, 
with  emotion,  ^wing  the  first  long  letter  of 
the  Countess  Marguerite. 

“  Bum  them  all,  I  tell  you  ;  burn  the  whole 
in  a  lump  without  examination,  as  Julius  Cscsar 
did  with  the  letters  of  Pompey  after  the  victory 
of  Pharsalia.” 

“  Burn  this  letter!”  said  Chdnier,  regarding 
it  with  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and  grief. 

“  You  must  begin  with  that,  Chinier.” 

“  She  loved  me  when  she  wrote  it.” 

“  You  are  talking  like  a  child,  my  good  Chd- 
nier.  When  you  are  fifty-two  years  old,  like  me, 
you  will  not  utter  so  simple  an  exclamation.” 

“  Roucher,  you  would  have  uttered  it  when 
you  were  thirty,  like  me.” 

“  There  you  are  mistaken,  my  friend  ;  I  never 
seriously  loved  but  three  women,  and  they  have 
never  given  me  any  mortal  sorrow.” 

“  Did  you  choose  well  ?” 

“  Oh !  very  well !” 

“  And  have  you  forgotten  them  ?” 

“  I  still  love  them,  and  I  have  always  coun¬ 
selled  my  friends  to  love  them.  These  are  the 
only  women  who  have  inspired  me  with  fine 
verses.” 

“  Which  you  have  published?” 

“  In  my  works  ;  yes,  Chenier.” 

“  With  their  three  names  ?” 

“And  such  names,  Chenier!  Helen,  Dido, 
and  Cleopatra.” 

“  Roucher,  your  jests  may  be  very  witty,  but 
they  arc  singularly  out  of  place.” 
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“  I  do  not  think  ea;  they  hare  made  you 
timile.” 

“  As  one  smiles  when  he  has  no  more  tears  to 
shed !  Rouchcr,  do  you  think  the  hour  is  favor¬ 
able  for  our  departure  t” 

“  Not  yet,”  said  Roucher,  looking  out  through 
the  window  on  the  fields  and  the  sky ;  “  the 
night  is  not  dark  enough  yet” 

“  The  night  is  always  dark  to  me.” 

“  Chdnier,  take  care !  you  were  convalescent, _ 
do  not  relapse  I” 

'*  Do  you  understand  this  woman  ?  Do  you 
comprehend  her?”  said  Andr^,  angrily  rum¬ 
pling  the  precious  letter  in  his  hands. 

“  I  understand  her  very  well,  my  friend ; 
must  one  constantly  repeat  the  same  thing  to 
you!” 

“  Yes,  Roucher,  so  long  as  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  it” 

“  Yet  it  is  very  simple.  What  you  have  told 
me,  my  good  Chdnier,  has  put  me  on  the  right 
track.  This  woman’s  husband,  the  Count  de 
Pressy,  is  a  furious  Royalist ;  he  commanded  a 
Swiss  battalion  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
his  name  has  often  figured  in  the  Friend 
of  the  People,  with  a  seasoning  of  anathema.^. 
Now,  this  Count  remains  hidden  in  some  vault 
of  his  chateau,  leaving  his  wife  to  wander  at 
random,  till,  all  at  once,  the  Royalist  horizon 
lights  up,  to  his  eyes  at  least ;  four  departments 
revolt  against  the  Republic  ;  Tallien,  who  is  not 
suspected,  writes  the  most  alarming  news  to  the 
Convention,  and  the  Moniteur  of  the  10th  of 
Hay  announces  that  the  white  fiag  has  been  un¬ 
furled  at  Loudun.  A  hundred  times  less  would 
have  restored  life  to  this  poltroon  of  a  de  Pres¬ 
sy  ;  he  quits  his  hiding  place  and  goes  to  rejoin 
his  wife,  at  the  moment  in  which  his  wife  is 
thinking  little  of  him,  but  much  of  her  lib¬ 
erty.” 

“  This  seems  reasonable  enough,”  said  Chd- 
nier,  carefully  repairing  the  injury  done  to  the 
precious  letter  ;  “  and  admitting  what  you  say, 
Roucher-^4idmitting  this  coqjecturc  as  very  rea¬ 
sonable — Madame  dc  Pressy  could  not  have  acted 
differently  toward  me  ;  she  has  done  what  she 
ought  to  do.  The  husband,  a  sovereign  armed 
with  all  his  rights  was  there ;  a  woman  must 
bow  and  be  silent.  Poor  Marguerite!  Yes, 
Rouchcr,  I  remember  now!  I  still  hear  the 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  her  last  adieu  ;  an 
adieu  full  of  grievous  trouble  and  concealed 
sadness.  A  husband !  what  a  word !  what  power 
on  one  side,  what  weakness  on  the  other !  Yes, 
I  admit  all  this,  Rouchcr  ;  your  intellect  is 
clear,  mine  is  shrouded  with  darkness.  You 
have  illumined  my  reason.  Poor  Marguerite !” 


“  Take  care,  Chduier  ;  perhaps  you  are  going 
too  far.  Do  not  be  so  prodigal  of  your  com¬ 
plaints  ;  your  cure  will  be  compromised  if  you 
let  yourself  be  carried  away  too  far  b^  your 
pity  for  Madame  de  Pres^  ;  this  pity  will  react 
upon  you,  and  if  your  self-love  causes  you  to 
fancy  that  you  yourself  are  the  only  remedy  for 
an  incurable  grief,  you  will  go  again  to-morrow 
to  see  the  tops'of  the  trees  of  Yirofiay.  Chd- 
nier,  my  friend,  do  you  believe  me,  as  you  say,  to 
be  in  a  good  position  for  seeing  affairs  with  a 
clear  eye  ;  well,  follow  my  counsels  to  the  end. 

'  First,  I  diverted  you  from  suicide ;  ‘  suicide,’  I 
said  to  you,  ‘  is  the  highest  expression  [of  ego¬ 
tism  ;  he  who  kills  himself  loves  no  one  but 
himself ;  he  cares  nothing  for  his  family.  Do 
you  wish  to  be  such  a  man?’  ‘No,’  you  an¬ 
swered  me.  My  second  reasoning  decided  you 
to  quit  this  residence,  and  to  change  your  habi¬ 
tation,  that  you  might  no  longer  see  objects 
about  you  that  saddened  your  memories.  You 
gave  me  again  a  cordial  approval.  I  have  just 
obtained  the  same  success  in  explaining  to  you 
the  conjugal  resurrection  of  M.  de  Pressy.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  hope  to  complete  these  happy  results  by 
affirming  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  my  experi¬ 
ence,  that  this  young  woman  has  no  need  of 
the  compassion  which  you  lavish  on  her,  and 
that,  without  forgetting  the  thoughtless  abhe- 
tion  engendered  by  a  solitary  idleness,  she  es¬ 
teems  herself  the  happiest  of  spouses  in  again 
finding  her  young  and  noble  husband.” 

“  Roucher,”  said  Chdnier,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
“  this  is  very  cruel.” 

“  The  patient  says  the  same  thing  to  the  sur¬ 
geon,  my  good  friend,  yet  the  surgeon  saves 
the  patient” 

“Yes,  when  the  wound  is  not  incurable. 
Well!  my  dear  companion  in  exile,  I  will  do 
something  for  ^ou  ;  I  will  try  to  decide  in  favor 
of  your  counsels.” 

“  I  ask  nothing  more,  Chdnier.” 

“  Before  finishing  this  conversation,  which 
will  never  be  renewed,  a  scruple  remains  which 
torments  my  delicacy ;  you  treated  M.  de 
Pressy  just  now  as  a  coward  ;  I  cannot,  in  con¬ 
science,  leave  you  with  such  an  opinion  of  this 
man,  although  he  may  be  the  living  cause  of  all 
my  troubles.  'One  cannot  call  that  man  a  cow¬ 
ard  who  has  bravely  killed  the  terrible  Claude 
Mouriez  in  a  duel.” 

Roucher  opened  his  large  eyes  and  fixed  them 
upon  his  friend. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Chdnier,  “  such  an  exploit 
loudly  testifies  to  the  courage  of  a  man.” 

“  "When  this  man  has  performed  this  exploit,” 
observed  Roucher,  laughing. 
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That  is  true ;  but'  M.  de  Pressy  has  per¬ 
formed  it” 

“  It  is  very  evident,  my  dear  Andrd,  that  you 
havej)ten  living  in  caves  and  forests,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  this  world  have  been  bounded  by 
your  love.” 

“  Come,  explain  yourself.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  M.  de  Pressy  had  killed 
Claude  Mouriez  in  a  duel  ?” 

“  Oh !  I  know  it ;  I  know  it  positively.” 

“  Cht'nier  some  one  has  deceived  you  or  lied 
to  you.  Claude  Mouriez  has  not  been  killed  in 
a  duel  by  any  one  :  he  was  stabbed  in  a  riot,  ou 
the  Place  de  la  Liberty,  by  a  Royalist  named 
Valentin.” 

“  What  do  you  mean !” 

“  The  assassin  would  have  been  tried  to^ay, 
but  he  succeeded  last  night  in  filing  two  bars  of 
iron  from  his  cell,  which  he  has  probably  occu¬ 
pied  for  several  days,  and  thus  escaped ;  they 
are  now  in  pursuit  of  him.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  this,  Roucher?” 

“Nothing  is  more  certain.  Our  old  house¬ 
keeper,  who  buys  all  the  papers  sold  by  the 
public  criers,  gave  me  this  last  night ;  read  it” 

Chenier  took  the  sheet  from  the  hand  of 
Roucher,  and  read  the  news  under  this  head : 
Particular!  of  the  Eteape  of  Valentin,  the  Aaaisin  of 
Claude  Mouriez. 

It  was  published  officially  with  the  municipal 
authority. 

“Yes,”  said  Chenier,  trembling  with  rage, 
“  yes,  you  are  right ;  de  Pressy  is  a  coward  and 
a  liar ;  and  it  is  by  an  odious  and  a  criminal 
boast  that  he  has  regained  the  heart  of  the 
Countess  Marguerite !  A  woman  pardons  every 
thing  to  the  heroic  man  who  has  just  saved  her. 
Do  you  comprehend  this  infamy,  Roucher?  The 
miserable  fellow  has  boasted  of  this  honorable 
duel,  which  placed  him  in  the  light  of  a  libera¬ 
tor.  See  the  delicate  stratagems  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  !  See  how  they  allure  the  women ! 
Roucher,  I  will  not  depart ;  you  shall  go  alone ; 
I  will  unmask  the  Count  de  Pressy ;  I  will  force 
him  to  the  duel  which  he  owes  me.  lie  thinks 
the  affair  ended;  it  will  commence  again.  I 
will  kill  this  man,  should  I  never  more  behold 
Marguerite.  I  have  a  cause  for  vengeance  now, 
and  I  will  avenge  myself.” 

Chenier  quickly  disengaged  himself  from  the 
arm  of  Roucher,  who  vainly  strove  to  retain 
him,  and  springing  from  the  staircase  into  the 
garden,  he  opened  the  gate  and  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  well-known  messenger,  the  gar¬ 
dener  Denis. 

“  You  are  going  out.  Monsieur  Chdnier  f  par¬ 
don  me  if  I  disturb  you,”  said  Denis.  “  I  have 


nothing  to  say ;  I  have  only  this  note  to  deliver 
to  you,  and  then  I  am  going.” 

“  Is  it  a  note  from  Madame  the  Countess?” 
asked  Chdnier,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur ;  she  .went  away  to-day  at 
four  o’clock.” 

“  Gone,”  cried  Chdnier,  striking  his  forehead, 
“  and  gone  with - 1” 

“  With  Madame  Angelique.” 

“  And  the  Count?” 

“Monsieur  the  Count  is  no  longer  at  ray 
house ;  he  will  rejoin  Madame  the  Countess  in 
Berri  to  marry  her.” 

“What!  to  marry  her!  What  are  you  say¬ 
ing,  Denis?  You  havq  lost  your  reason !” 

“  No,  Monsieur  Chtiuier,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  am  saying.” 

“  Then  they  were  not  married?” 

“  Did  you  not  know  it  ?” 

“  This  Count  de  Pressy  is  a  skillftil  impostor,” 
said  Chenier,  trembling  with  rage.  “  lie  Ijoasts 
of  a  marriage  as  of  a  duel!  Denis,  will  you 
see  Madame  the  Countess  soon  ?” 

“  Oh  no.  Monsieur,  perhaps  I  shall  never  sec 
her  again.” 

“  Have  you  heard  the  affair  of  Claude  Mou- 
ricz  spoken  of?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  they  talk  of  nothing  else.” 

“  And  what  do  they  say  about  it,  Denis?”  ' 

“  They  say  that  he  was  stabbed  in  a  riot  by  a 
man  named  Valentin.” 

“  That  is  right !  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  character  of  this  man ;  he  has  been 
guilty  of  every  base  action.” 

“  lias  Monsieur  Chdnier  any  thing  more  to  ask 
of  me?” 

“  No,  Denis,  no,  you  can  go.” 

The  farmer  bowed  and  took  the  road  to  the 
forest. 

Chdnier  was  tempted  twenty  times  to  tear  the 
note  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  Marguerite  appeared  to  him  in  a  new 
light ;  she  seemed  the  ^complice  of  M.  de 
Pressy  ;  at  least,  she  had  just  participated  with 
him  in  a  falsehood.  Oh !  how  much  experience, 
how  much  acquaintance  with  the  strange  events 
of  life  must  one  have  in  order  to  pause  before  a 
false  certainty,  or  a  delusive  conjecture,  and  to 
learn  the  great  art  of  doubt  and  hesitation  in 
this  world,  in  which  our  first  thoughts  are  errors 
and  our  lost  are  not  truths.  There  are  three 
persons  whom  the  most  sagacious  man  will  never 
thoroughly  understand ;  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  best  friend. 

Notwithstanding,  as  one  always  unconsciously 
adores  the  woman  whom  be  detests,  Chenier  re¬ 
entered  his  house  to  read  the  note  of  Morgue- 
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rite ;  this  note  was  couched  in  the  following 
term-s : 

“Monsiecb — To-day  I  am  stiil  at  liberty  to 
write  you  a  few  lines ;  to-morrow  this  will  be 
forbidden  me.  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  the 
assurance  that  your  days  are  peaceful,  that  your 
retreat  is  secure,  and  that  your  mind  has  re- 
tumi-d  to  that  sound  sense  which  is  ge;«ius. 
Write  to  me  once,  a  single  time  only,  yxwte  rea- 
UmU,  to  Yierzon,  under  my  family  name,  Madame 
de  Grave,  and  reassure  me.  I  still  remember 
my  vision  at  Aix. 

“  Your  devoted,  C.  MARGUERITE.” 

The  sight  of  this  handwriting,  still  so  dear, 
produced  its  nsual  effect.  The  poet  brushed 
away  a  few  tears,  and  after  reflecting  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  shook  his  head  convulsively,  like  one 
who  has  made  a  bold  resolve. 

Roucher  was  still  waiting  for  his  friend,  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  is  prepared  for  a  de¬ 
parture,  and  who  no  longer  attaches  any  inter¬ 
est  to  the  house  which  he  is  about  to  abandon 
forever. 

The  two  friends  met  in  the  garden,  and  clasped 
hands  as  if  to  wish  each  other  success  in  the 
journey  they  were  going  to  take  together. 

“  Are  we  ready  ?”  as-ked  Chdnier. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Roucher,  “  I  have  the  omnia 
meeumporto  of  Bias.” 

“  To  new  destinies!”  said  Chdnier. 

And  the  two  p^ts  took  the  road  to  the  city 
of  Rouen,  avoiding  the  highways. 

After  four  days’  journey,  they  arrived  in  the 
proud  Norman  city,  and  took  an  anchorite’s  cell 
behind  the  church  of  Saint  Ouen,  that  dreamy 
marvel  of  architecture,  the  jewel  which  fell 
from  Heaven  in  the  days  of  the  faidn 

CHAPTER  XXVin. 

IS  VESDIE. 

M.  de  Pressy  had  a-ssembled  a  few  neighbors 
in  his  chateau,  the  park  of  which  extendi^d  to 
the  limits  of  the  Department  of  La  Vend6e. 
They  had  just  quitted  the  table,  and  the  con¬ 
versation,  taking  a  serious  turn,  was  continued 
on  the  terrace  among  several  groups  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  did  not  seem  likely  to  cease  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night. 

M.  d’Elbois,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Count 
de  Pressy,  was  one  of  those  nobles  who  had  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  ideas  of  Montmorency  and  La 
Fayette,  and  who,  in  consequence,  still  found 
himself  at  times  opposed  to  the  jmre  Royalists, 
the  constant  enemies  of  all  philosophy. 

“  This  surprises  you,  my  dear  d’Elbois!”  said 
the  Count  de  Pressy.  “  It  is  very  foolish  in  you 
to  be  surprised.  Is  not  civil  war  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  Revolution  ?” 


“  No  I,  a  thousand  times  no !  and  Madame  de 
Pressy  makes  a  sign  of  the  head  which  shows 
that  she  shares  in  my  opinion.” 

“  But  it  is  because  Madame  de  Pres^,  my 
wife,  has  been  nourished  in  the  same  ideas ; 
Madame  do  Pressy,  as  they  say,  saluted  the  dawn 
of  the  Revolution  with  transport — ’tis  a  hack¬ 
neyed  phrase !  Madame  de  Pressy  devoured  the 
Contrat  Social  in  the  convent ;  she  applauded  the 
tragedies  of  Marie-Joseph  Chdnicr,  and  the  g^ 
zettes  of  Andrd,  his  brother.  Do  not  interrupt 
me.  Marguerite,  I  entreat  yo# — I  know  that  you 
arc  a  Royalist  at  heart — I  know  that  ’93  has  en¬ 
lightened  you  in  respect  to  ’89 — but  there  is 
still  a  philosophical  leaven  at  the  bottom  of  the 
best  minds,  which  cannot  be  evaporated  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  like  a  dewdrop  by  the  sunbeams.  Thus 
you,  my  dear  Marguerite,  and  you,  my  excellent 
d’Elbois,  are  forced  by  your  antecedents  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  revolution  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  France  in  the  most  pacific  manner, 
and  that  a  civil  war  might  have  been  averted  by 
a  lenient  and  humane  procedure. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  still  believe  it,” 
said  d’Elbois. 

“  And  I  shall  always  believe  it,”  added  the 
Countess  Marguerite  de  Pressy. 

‘“Do  you  know  what  is  needed  in  France?” 
asked  d’Elbois,  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast. 

“  Many  things  are  needed  in  France,”  returned 
the  Count 

“  Before  all  else,”  pursued  d’Elbois,  “  we  need 
statesmen.  There  arc  no  more  Sullys,  no  more 
Colberts,  no  more  Richelicus.” 

“Really!”  exclaimed  the  Count,  raising  his 
hands,  “  really,  my  dear  neighbor  d’Elbois,  you 
have  a  refreshing  innocence !  I  should  like  to 
sec  the  Colberts,  the  Richelicus,  the  Sullys,  and 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  absolute  monarchy, 
struggling  to-day  in  the  brushwood  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution.  Seriously,  do  you  believe 
that  Richelieu  himself  could  remain  on  his  feet 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  our  revolutionary  soil — 
on  this  earth  which  is  constantly  trembling.  As¬ 
semble  all  the  great  political  administrators  of 
olden  times,  collect  them  in  ministerial  counsel 
around  a  green  table  in  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
next  morning,  like  Romulus,  they  will  all  have 
disaf)pearcd  in  a  tempest !  My  dear  d’Elbois,  it 
was  very  easy  to  be  a  minister  when  there  was 
but  one  minister,  but  one  will,  but  one  king,  and 
but  one  power.  The  task  was  easy  then.  One 
was  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Sully,  or  Mazarin,  at 
pleasure.  Did  he  wish  to  join  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  ocean  by  a  continental  treaty  of  union  ? 
he  spoke  a  word,  he  made  a  sign,  and  the  work 
was  accomplished.  In  Heaven’s  name,  let  us 
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not  make  ()uch  chronological  errora.  We  have 
to-day,  in  the  Convention,  eeven  hundred  kings 
instead  of  one ;  a  Colbert  is  no  longer  possible ; 
and,  for  his  glory,  Colbert  was  very  fortunate 
in  coming  into  the  world  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

“  All  that  you  say,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  is  very 
specious,  but  does  not  convert  me  to  your  faith. 
I  persist  in  my  opinion.” 

“  You  teach  me  nothing  new,  d’Elbois ;  one 
only  discusses  in  order  to  finally  persist  in  his 
opinions.” 

“^Yes,  de  Pressy ;  but  you  have  not  permit¬ 
ted  me  to  unfold  mine.” 

“Unfold  them,  my  dear  d’Elbois — unfold 
them.” 

“  I  grant  you  the  point  in  respect  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  statesmen  of  former  times  and  of 
to-day.” 

“  That  is  very  gratifying,  d’Elbois.” 

“But,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  the  Convention 
might  have  avoided  a  great  fault  by  a  little 
foresight,  without  the  assistance  of  any  states¬ 
man.” 

“  That  is  precisely  what  I  deny,  d’Elbois.  An 
immense  agglomeration  of  men,  in  our  country, 
can  never  avoid  a  great  fault  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  committing  it  presents  itself.  Seven 
hundred  Colberts  united  would  not  be  worth  a 
single  Colbert  alone.” 

“  This  is  to  be  proved.” 

“  It  is  already  proved  to  me.  But  proceed.” 

“Listen,  de  Pressy ;  my  reasoning  is  very 
simple.  If  the  Convention  had  reflected  for  an 
instant — ” 

“  You  are  asking  an  impossibility  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  But  proceed,  d'Elbois.” 

“Then  do  not  interrupt  me  again.  If  the 
Convention  had  reflected  for  an  instant,  it  would 
have  seen  that  in  treating  La  Vendde  as  it  has 
done,  it  was  binding  a  wildfire  to  its  heart  which 
would  speedily  devour  it  The  great  mistake 
of  the'  times  is  that  of  believing  the  war  which 
has  just  broken  out  in  La  Vendde  to  be  a 
political  one ;  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  relig¬ 
ious  war.  The  21st  of  January  doubtless  excited 
the  Vendee  peasants,  but  it  did  not  rouse  them 
to  insurrection.  More  was  needed  for  this.  The 
Convention  should  have  known  that  a  brave, 
energetic,  sober  and  religious  people  were  living 
in  a  corner  of  France,  who  had  love  for  their 
fields,  their  forests,  their  churches,  their  priests 
and  their  traditions. 

“  They  might  have  taken  away  the  King  from 
this  people,  but  they  should  not  have  taken 
away  their  God.  Yet  this  is  what  a  deplorable 
blindness  has  done!  They  have  demolished 
their  churches,  broken  their  crosses,  pillaged 


their  convents,  and  banished  their  priests.  ’Tie 
an  immense  fault,  which  seems  like  the  thought¬ 
lessness  of  political  tyros — a  fault  which  will 
cause  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  ;  for 
the  energetic  resistance  of  the  interior  will  un¬ 
happily  combine  with  the  terrible  aggressions 
from  without ;  and  the  Revolution,  while  wish¬ 
ing  to  extinguish  the  two  fires  lighted  by  its 
faults,  will  be  forced  by  inexorable  necessity  to 
extinguish  them  by  waves  of  blood,  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  and  on  the  scaffold.” 

“My  dear  d’Elbois,  here,  I  think,  you  are 
right  I  grant  it  Only  you  have  cherished  a 
strange  illusion  in  believing  that  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  kings  of  the  Convention  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  they  have  done.  What  1  can  you 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  Convention  could 
have  held  this  language  to  itself :  ‘  La  Vendee 
is  a  country  of  forests,  of  hills,  and  of  ravines ; 
there  is  there,  in  those  groves,  a  nation  of  he¬ 
roes  I  Let  us  not  touch  the  religion  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  fasten  this  incendiary  fire-ship 
to  the  side  of  the  Republican  vessel !  We  have 
already  enough  foreign  armies  attacking  us  at 
the  Scheldt,  the  Sambre,  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine !’  What,  my  dear  and  candid  neighbor  I 
do  you  not  understand  that  there  is  too  much 
good  sense  in  this  simple  reflection  for  it  to 
enter  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  human 
brains!” 

“  Well,  my  dear  de  Pressy,”  said  d'Elbois, 
bowing,  “  I  confess  my  credulity  with  frankness, 
and  I  shall  always  be  surprised  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  did  not  discover  what  every  wise  man  will 
discover  at  the  first  glance,  if  he  takes  the  pains 
to  study  La  Yenddc  for  a  single  instant,  on  the 
map  and  in  its  history.” 

“D’Elbois,  my  friend,  you  deserve  to  have 
experience,  and  you  will  have  it.” 

“But  meanwhile,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  what 
course  have  we  to  take — we  ?” 

“  What  course  ?  do  you  ask.  I  told  you  this 
morning,  and  I  repeat  it  to  you  this  evening. 
We  have  but  one  course  to  take — there  is  no 
choice.” 

“  How,  dear  de  Pressy !  you  who  are  still,  as 
it  were,  in  your  very  honeymoon — you,  the 
adored  husband  of  the  most  charming  of  wives — 
you,  the  opulent  castellan  and  Sybarite — you 
will  go  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  peasants,  and  wage  this  rude  war  among 
the  thickets  and  ravines?” 

“  Ah !  doubtless.  What  do  you  find  surprising 
in  that?  I  shall  soon  have  to  choose  between 
two  emigrations.  I  prefer  that  of  the  Loire. 
All  my  noble  friends  have  already  drawn  the 
Yenddean  sword,  and  thrown  away  the  scab- 
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bard ;  do  jou  wish  me  to  remain  in  the  rear? 
The  name  of  my  family  is  not  destined  to  be 
tarnished  so  long  as  I  shall  bear  it” 

“  You  have,  however,  a  very  good  excuse.” 

“  Oh,  I  stop  you  there,  d’Elbois  1  An  excuse 
is  never  good,  since  it  serves  to  diminish  a  fault 
Besides,  I  have  already  communicat'd  my  design 
to  Madame  dc  Pressy,  whose  heart  is  too  well 
placed  to  turn  me  aside  from  a  praiseworthy 
resolution.” 

“  In  this,”  remarked  d’Elbois,  “  Madame  acts 
like  the  wives  of  almost  all  the  noblemen.” 

“  Of  all — of  all !”  said  de  Pressy. 

“  Oh  1”  interrupted  d’Elbois,  laughing,  “  there 
are  some  gentlemen,  here  and  there,  who  only 
decided  to  depart  for  La  Vendie  after  having 
received  distaffs  at  home.” 

“  Well,  I  wish  to  avoid  such  a  eadeau.  Besides, 
this  campaign  of  the  Royalists  in  the  interior  is 
quite  to  my  mind.  And  Madame  de  Pressy, 
though  but  lately  married,  is  incapable  of  coun¬ 
seling  me  to  a  desertion — an  act  of  cowardice.’’ 

There  was  a  silence.  This  was  the  third  time 
within  the  hour  that  M.  de  Pressy  had  adroitly 
provoked  the  opinion  of  his  wife  in  regard  to 
this  departure  for  La  Vendee,  yet  Madame  de 
Pressy  persisted  in  keeping  an  obstinate  silence^ 
which,  however,  resembled  a  consent 

At  this  third  appeal,  the  beautiful  Marguerite 
de  Pressy  sadly  bowed  her  head,  and  after  mus¬ 
ing  for  a  few  moments,  said,  in  a  tone  of  touch¬ 
ing  melancholy ; 

“  In  what  times  are  we  forced  to  live ;  and 
how  cruel  is  it  to  be  made  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
others  when  we  are  innocent !  Yes,  because  it 
pleases  a  few  turbulent  spirits  to  toss  France 
about  like  a  child’s  toy,  in  order  to  distract  I 
their  enmi,  we  are  forced  to  empoison  our ; 
lives,  once  so  peaceful — to  disturb  our  repose,  ^ 
and  to  lose  our  serenity  I  It  is  surely  very  hard  | 
to  suffer  for  others — for  those  men  who  certainly ! 
would  suffer  nothing  for  us.”  | 

“  This  is  true,  my  dear  Marguerite,”  said  de 
Pressy ;  “  yet  I  do  not  find  in  these  words  a  full 
consent  to  my  departure.”  I 

“  How,  then,  M.  de  Pressy,  do  you  expect  me 
to  express  myself.  Is  it  fitting  that  I  should , 
say,  ‘  Yes,  Count  de  Presty,  lose  not  a  moment ;  I 
honor  calls,  your  device  counsels  you  1  Each 
moment  that  is  lost  takes  a  golden  point  from  | 
the  luster  of  your  escutcheon  1’  You  know  this  I 
very  well.  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  is  needless  for  ! 
a  woman  to  tell  it  to  you ;  and  perceiving  the 
sentiments  of  your  noble  heart,  I  shall  always 
keep  silence  when  you  are  called  upon  to  make 
a  noble  resolution.” 

The  conversation  having  thus  taken  a  confi¬ 


dential  turn,  M.  tl’Elbois  quietly  withdrew  in 
order  to  give  full  liberty  to  the  spouses  de 
Pressy. 

M.  de  Pressy  gazed  at  his  wife  with  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  sadness.  This  noble  gentle¬ 
man  feared  nothing  from  the  perils  and  fatigues 
of  the  terrible  war  that  was  raging  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  He  came  of  a  hardy,  military  race,  and 
his  hereditary  tastes  urged  hiip  to  the  battle¬ 
field,  rather  than  to  the  somnolent  amm  of  the 
feudal  manor.  What  cause,  then,  could  give  so 
much  sadness  to  this  noble  countenance  in  which 
pcide  was  softened  by  grace,  at  the  moment 
which  summoned  all  the  French  aristocracy  to 
the  banners  of  religion,  as  in  the  times  of  Charles 
IX,  and  of  Godefroy  T  . 

The  most  natural  reason  to  give  was  this : 

‘  Ah,  mm  Dieu  !  what  man  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  weighed  down  with  sadness  in  such 
a  position?  One  marries  an  idolized  woman  ; 
he  carries  off  his  treasure  from  the  world,  and 
hides  it  in  a  manor,  vailed  by  shadows  and 
fianked  by  towers.  A  life  of  delight  begins. 
Eden  is  realized  ;  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
carried  into  action  ;  the  earth  has  been  created 
but  for  two  beings.  The  bridegroom  sings  a 
perpetual  song  of  ecstasy  and  love  ;  he  will  al¬ 
ways  live  beneath  the  shade  of  these  beautiful 
trees,  loving  and  beloved.  The  sun  shines  but 
for  them ! 

“  All  at  once,  because  it  pleases  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  provoke  the  peasant  devotees  of  La 
Vendde,  this  young  bridegroom  of  the  eve, 
whose  soul  was  expanding  in  his  nuptial  joy, 
must  suddenly  abandon  his  happiness,  exchange 
the  divine  reality  for  a  sorrowful  dream,  and 
depart  for  a  civil  war,  with  the  hope  of  making 
a  widow,  and  of  probably  leaving  to  a  stranger, 
as  a  heritage  of  love,  the  celestial  woman,  the 
object  of  his  adoration.” 

Yes,  it  is  allowable  for  every  one,  even  for  the 
stoical  Count  de  Pressy,  to  show  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly  on  his  countenance  in  so  grievous  a  mo¬ 
ment 

But,  notwithstanding,  as  sadness  has  evident¬ 
ly  much  variety  in  its  tints  and  shades,  a  close 
observer  would  have  admitted  none  of  these 
conjectures  on  examining  the  face  of  the  Count 
de  Pressy. 

“  Well  I  Marguerite,”  pursued  the  Count,  “it 
is  necessary  that  I  speak  to  you  with  frankness 
in  this  moment,  so  solemn  that  it  resembles  the 
last  moment  of  death.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  interrupted  Marguerite, 
“  that  you  always  speak  with  frankness ;  do  you 
sometimes  speak  otherwise  ?” 

“  Doubtless,  my  beautiful  Marguerite ;  men 
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eometimes  oblige  us  to  disguise  oui'selves.  It  is  ; 
neceasary  to  combat  them  with  their  owu  weap¬ 
ons.  But  with  you,  my  wife,  it  is  very  different,  i 
Yes,  Marguerite,  if  I  saw  in  you  even  the  shad- 1 
ow,  even  the  semblance  of  a  movement  to  detain 
me,  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  would  suffer 
myself  to  be  detained  by  the  gentlest  of  hnnds. 
Yes,  Marguerite,  sliould  I  await,  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  this  chateau,  the  ironical  gift  of  a  dis¬ 
taff,  I  would  remain  with  you,  my  adorable 
angel,  if  I  found  a  sign  from  your  finger  be¬ 
tween  these  beautiful  trees  and  the  standards  of 
the  Vendt'ean  soldiery.” 

The  Countess  Marguerite  do  Pressy  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  musiid  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  attempts,  before  replying,  to  divine  the 
thoughts  of  her  husbaud. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  she,  raising  her  head 
with  a  certain  resoiution  ;  “  is  it  really  frank¬ 
ness  which  is  speaking  at  this  moment  from 
your  mouth  ?” 

“  Yes,  Marguerite.” 

“  Well,  my  dear  Count,  this  frankness  strongly 
resembles  dissimulation.” 

“  EA-plain  yourw'lf  better.  Marguerite,  for  I 
do  not  comprehend  you  at  alL” 

“  Then  you  suppose  me  capable  of  counseling 
you  to  an  act  of  cowardice?  Do  you  forget 
that  I,  too,  Ixilong  to  the  noblest  military  fami¬ 
lies?  Do  you  forget  that  I  am  the  niece  of  Du- 
plci.x,  the  hero  of  the  Indies?  Do  you  forget 
that  I  am  the  widow  of  a  hero  who  blew  up  his 
ship  in  the  roads  of  Pondicherry  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  surrendering  our  colors  to  the  English  ?” 

The  Countess,  in  uttering  these  words,  had 
taken  a  heroic  attitude ;  ^e  was  no  longer  a 
woman,  she  was  a  goddess  ;  and  her  large  eyes 
flashed  like  two  stars  which  had  fallen  from  the 
heavens  under  the  arch  of  the  great  trees  of  the 
chateau. 

“  No,  Marguerite,  no,”  said  the  Count,  sadly,  “  I 
have  forgotten  nothing — nothing.  Weigh  well 
that  word— meditate  on  it — I  have  forgotten 
nothing?” 

The  Countess  breathed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
as  if  she  had  not  understood  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Count’s  sentence. 

“  Then  this  was  a  feint,”  said  she ;  “  but  I 
could  not  for  an  instant  be  the  dupe  of  M.  de 
Pres.«y,  who  attempted  to  play  the  coward,  and 
who  seemed  willing  to  smilingly  await  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  a  distaff'.  The  Countess  Marguerite  de 
Pressy  did  not  fall  into  the  snare ;  she  knew  the 
noble  heart  of  her  husband  too  well.” 

“  Oh,  the  women !  the  women  1”  said  the 
Count,  clasping  his  hands,  and  letting  his  head 
fall  upon  his  breast. 


“  What  does  this  exclamation  mean  ?”  asked 
the  Countess,  in  a  naive  tone. 

“  It  means  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Count  “  Marguerite,  this  night  even 
I  will  ga” 

“  Ah  I  now  there  is  exaggeration  in  this 
haste,”  said  the  Countess,  with  a  real  emotion  ; 
“why  go  so  soon?  no  one  orders  it  of  you — 
and,  besides,  do  you  think  that  I  shall  let  you 
go  with  this  gloomy  sadness,  which  should  never 
accompany  a  soldier  on  his  departure  ?” 

“  Marguerite,”  interrupted  the  Count,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  hands,  “it  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  deceive  a  man  at  such  a  moment 
Believe  me  ;  there  are  shades,  niceties  of  feeling 
which  tell  every  thing,  which  betray  every  thing, 
which  reveal  every  thing  in  the  last  hours.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  you  feel  for  me  csteem,devotion,  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but — I  have  the  courage  to  tell  it  you — 
you  do  not  love  me.” 

The  Countess  stood  mute  and  motionless. 

“  You  do  not  love  mo,”  continued  the  Count, 
“  and  this  thought  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
soften  the  bitterness  of  my  departure.” 

“  I  did  not  expect  this  strange  denouement,” 
said  the  Countess  in  a  voice  which  strove  to  be 
firm ;  “  I  should  like  to  know  what  could  have 
procured  me  so  flattering  a  compliment?” 

“  No  raillery,  my  dear  Marguerite ;  you  sought 
a  phrase  to  reply  to  this  compliment  and  you  did 
not  find  it — you,  who  are  always  so  apt  I  Be¬ 
sides,  I  reproach  you  with  nothing ;  all  is  my 
fault  You  came  to  me  with  a  loyalty  of  re- 
j  membrance  which  honors  you ;  for  you  were  free 
at  Versailles,  and  you  could — ” 

I  “  Enough,  enough !”  said  Marguerite,  letting 
fall  some  tears,  “  you  deserve  to  be  happy  t  It 
is  not  a  cowardice  that  1  counsel  you,  it  is  a 
command  which  I  give  you  1  You  shall  not  go  1” 

I  The  Count  de  Pressy  too  well  divined  all  the 
I  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  feeling  which  his  wife 
had  just  expressed  with  so  touching  a  vivacity  ; 
but  in  this  abrupt  awakening  of  domestic  aflTec- 
tion,  something  was  lacking  which  nought  could 
replace — love  was  not  there. 

I  However,  he  seemed  to  content  himself  with 
this  calm  afifcction  for  want  of  a  better ;  and, 
without  renouncing  his  design  in  respect  to  the 
ycnd4o  Royalists,  he  feigned  to  submit  to  an 
order  which  rendered  him  prisoner  to  his  wife, 
while  imperious  honor  was  calling  all  the  nobility 
who  had  not  emigrated  to  the  standard  of  the 
'  Venddean  peasants. 

I  Alas!  there  is  nothing  stable,  nothing  certain 
I  in  the  projects  and  resolutions  adopted  in  the 
midst  of  political  storms.  In  these  burning 
1  hours,  even  the  future  of  a  morrow  does  not  exist 
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A  bondman,  covered  with  dust,  passed  like  an 
equestrian  phantom  under  the  trees  of  the  great 
walk  of  the  chateau,  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning  ;  he  paused  abruptly  before  the  steps,  and 
all  the  visitors  of  the  Count  hastened  from  the 
drawing-rooms  and  fh)m  the  recesses  of  the  park 
to  learn  one  of  those  constantly  expected  pieces 
of  news  which  was  always  a  new  chapter  in  < 
that  terrible  history  which  this  iron  epoch  wrote 
with  blood. 

The  tidings  were  these. 

They  ask  for  chiefs,  they  ask  for  arms ;  they 
are  fighting  on  the  horizon.  The  conflagration 
is  gaining  ground  every  moment.  It  is  again 
as  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  news  of  the  great 
antique  disasters,  when  a  voice  cried  in  the 
night —  ' 

“  I’bur  neighbor'!  haute  it  burning  !  Run  to  the 
rescue.” 

At  these  terrible  revelations,  every  head  was 
proudly  raised,  and  every  hand  sought  the  hilt 
of  its  ^ord.  It  was  no  longer  allowable  to 
tread  the  flowery  carpets  or  the  marble  floors  of 
a  peaceful  chateau,  as  before  ’89.  Every  tardy 
nobleman  deserved  to  receive  a  bar-sinister  on 
bis  heraldic  arms.  Swords  were  no  longer  city 
ornaments  or  toilet  appendages ;  they  again  be¬ 
came  the  weapons  of  war.  A  minute  longer 
passe'd  lieneath  the  tapestries  of  a  chateau  would 
commence  a  life  of  dishonor. 

The  women  themselves  dared  no  longer  detain 
them— their  hands  pointed  no  longer  to  the 
tranqnil  chateau,  but  to  the  flaming  horizon. 

TVTiat  was  needed  for  the  Journey?  A  horse 
and  arms ;  one  needed  nothing  but  these  to  die. 

The  Count  do  Pressy  and  M.  d’Elbois  set  the 
example ;  they  were  the  first  to  mount  their 
horses,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
early  hours  of  the  night,  and  find  some  fragment 
of  the  Venddean  army  at  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning. 

The  two  noblemen  ha.stened  over  plains,  hills 
and  ravines  with  so  much  ardor  that  at  daybreak 
they  wore  pedestrians — their  horses  were  left  on 
the  road,  dead  of  exhaustion.  The  country 
which  opened  itself  before  them  wore  a  savage 
and  primitive  appearance ;  it  seemed  more  like  a 
landscape  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  than 
of  a  department  of  the  French  Republic — the 
virginal  roughness  of  the  ground,  the  tangled 
•clumps  of  the  trees,  the  natural  unevenness  of 
the  hills,  the  vagabond  course  of  the  streams,  a 
soil  majestically  disdainful  of  culture,  all  an¬ 
nounced  a  vigorous  Nature,  the  mtfther  of  sturdy 
children. 

The  Count  d’Elbois  admired  the  landscape, 
like  the  travelers  who  discover  an  archipelago 


in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  de  Pressy  fm-got  his 
griefs  for  a  moment,  and  again  became  the 
careless  gentleman  of  the  hotel  of  Versailles. 

“  Really,”  said  he,  “  one  mnst  be  as  ill-advised 
as  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  provoke  a 
war  in  a  country  like  this!  Ton  were  right,  my 
dear  d’Elbois.  They  might  easily  have  avoided 
this  civil  war — a  war  which  will  not  end,  and 
which  cannot  end,  so  long  as  there  remains  a 
dozen  Catholic  peasants  deprived  of  masses  and 
of  sacraments.” 

“  It  is  Incontestible,”  answered  d’Elbois ;  “  the 
first  duty  of  a  statesman  should  be  to  understand 
France  in  all  its  details,  yet  this  is  precisely 
what  they  always  ignore.  They  give  a  uniform 
constitution  to  a  country  which  has  mists  in  the 
north  and  the  sun  in  the  south,  larches  at  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  oranges  at  Hydros — which  drinks  cider 
in  Normandy,  and  the  essence  of  fire  in  Langue¬ 
doc  ;  which  haS  read  Rousseau  on  one  side,  and 
Voltaire  on  the  other;  which  is  Protestant  in 
the  east,  and  Catholic  in  the  west;  which  is 
washed  by  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  which,  in  short,  by  reason  of  all 
this,  is  an  immense  agglomeration  of  all  charac¬ 
ters,  all  temperaments,  and  all  organizations. 
They  wish  to  make  that  one  and  indivisible  which 
is  by  its  nature  ’divisible  to  infinitude.  This  is 
the  rock  on  which  all  authorities  and  all  consti¬ 
tutions  have  always  split  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  a.«semble  every  species  of  animals 
in  an  ark,  and  compel  them  to  feed  on  the  some 
diet  and  conform  to  the  same  habits” 

“Yes,”  replied  de  Pressy,  “but  one  might 
reply  to  this  that  man  is  endowed  with  reason, 
and  that — ” 

“  Count  de  Pressy,”  interrupted  d'Ellwis,  “  do 
not  laugh  in  pronouncing  these  words.  Alas, 
we  know  too  well  tjic  use  that  man  makes  of  his 
reason.” 

“  He  loses  it,”  said  de  Pressy,  sadly. 

“  But,”  pursued  d’Elbois,  “  let  us  not  be  too 
severe  on  others  ;  let  us  not  cast  the  first  stone 
at  any  one ;  we,  too,  have  faults  to  expiate  to¬ 
day.  Liston,  de  Pressy,  and  retrace  with  me 
the  memories  of  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago 
to-day  we  were  at  Chantelonp,  at  the  ^ouso  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul ;  our  fathers  had  taken 
us  there.  Do  you  remember,  dear  de  Pressy, 
what  we  saw  at  our  tender  age,  that  day,  at 
Chantelonp  T”  . 

“  Perfectly,  my  dear  d’Elbois ;  the  play,  Le 
Jfariage  de  Figaro,  of  M.  Beaumarchais.” 

“  Right ;  and  afterward,  what  did  we  do  ?” 

“  What  our  families  did.” 

“  And  what  did  our  families  do,  my  dear  de 
Pressy  ?” 
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‘‘  They  applauded  the  philoKuphy  of  the  bar¬ 
ber,  Figaro,  aud  jested  very  pleasantly  at  the 
nobility,  as  represented  by  the  Count  Almaviva.” 

“  Very  well,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  your  memory 
is  faithful.  1  will  only  add  one  thing  which, 
perhaps,  has  escaped  you ;  do  you  recall  the 
stanza  which  ends  thus : 

“  ‘  De  vingt  roie  quo  I’on  encenae 
Le  trepaa  briae  I'autel, 

£t  Voltaire  eat  immortel  I’  ‘ 

“  I  remember  it  perfectly,  d’Elbois.” 

“  Do  you  also  remember  that  they  applauded 
it  rapturously  ?” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  remember,  too,  d’Elbois,  that 
there  were  some  noblemen  who  shook  their 
heads  and  did  not  applaud.”  ' 

“  That  is  true,  de  Pressy  ;  but  the  audience 
called  them  Cassandras,  Calchascs  and  Cazottes, 
and  encored  the  couplet.” 

“  And  we,  too,  d’Elbois,  have  lost  our  rea.son. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
small  minds  who  make  a  revolution  ;  the  small 
minds  finish  it,  but  it  is  the  great  minds  who 
always  begin  it.” 

“  At  least,”  said  d'Elbois,  “  we  are  happier 
than  our  dead  fathers.  We  can  repair,  by  glo¬ 
rious  examples  and  heroic  devotion,  the  errors 
of  a  part  of  the  nubility  of  France.  If  the  Ven- 
d^ean  war  gives  us  nothing  more  than  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  effacing  a  few  blots  from  some 
escutcheons,  we  should  bless  it.” 

De  Pressy,  who,  while  talking,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  scrutinizing  the  dark  clumps  of  verdure 
which  covered  the  ground  and  the  paths  of  the 
goat  herds,  stopped  and  checked  d’Elbois,  by 
extending  bis  arm  before  him. 

“  One  must  have  here  the  eye  of  a  huntsman.” 
said  he,  smiling ;  “  do  yon  see  nothing  in  that 
opening  of  the  forest,  about  five  hundred  paces 
to  your  right  ?” 

D’Elbois  gazed  intently  in  the  direction  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  head,  signify¬ 
ing,  “  I  see  nothing.” 

“  But  I,”  said  de  Pressy,  “  have  better  eyes 
than  you.  At  this  distance,  in  the  chase,  I  can 
discover  a  wild  boar  in  his  lair  ;  I  might  be  the 
follower  of  a  bloodhound.” 

“Then  what  do  you  see,  de  Pressy?” 

First,  my  dear  d’Elbois,  let  us  draw  a  little 
aside  in  the  thicket ;  for  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  find  WMes  or  Ji/ua. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  there  arc  men,  and  that 
I  have  seen  their  arms  glitter.” 

“  Perhaps  they  are  huntsmen,”  said  d’Elbois. 

“  Oh !  there  are  no  longer  any  huntsmen  in 
La  Vendee  ;  there  are  none  but  soldiers  left.” 

“  You  are  right,  de  Pressy.” 


“Wait,  wait,  d’Elbois.  Let  me  pierce  this 
grove  with  my  eye  ;  the  least  incident  will  suf¬ 
fice  me — a  shade,  a  color,  the  shadow  of  a  body — 
to  tell  you  whether  we  have  friends  or  foes  be¬ 
fore  us.” 

*  De  Pressy  examined  that  part  of  the  wood 
with  fixed  attention,  aud  flames  seemed  to  shoot 
i  from  his  eyes. 

I  “  Yes,”  continued  he,  “I  only  asked  a  shad- 
!  ow — there  it  is — I  see  it — it  was  just  elongated 
!  by  the  sun — the  body  is  invisible — the  shadow 
appears  aud  disappears  with  irregular  move- 
!  ments.  I  distinctly  see  a  musket  without  a  bay- 
I  onet  moving  on  it — a  sentinel  is  there  before  a 
'  post  of  countrymen.  The  shadow  is  not  that  of 
I  a  soldier.  The  sentinel  carries  a  fowling-piece ; 

,  we  arc  with  the  W  AttM— they  are  not  it 

is  certain.  Let  us  advance.” 

I  Saying  these  words,  the  Count  de  Pressy  took 
from  his  pocket  a  white  oockade,  and  fastened 
it  on  bis  hat  D’Elbois  did  the  same,  and  the 
two  noblemen  advanced  with  a  resolute  step. 

Both  answered,  by  the  cry  of  the  Royalists,  to 
^  the  qui  vive  of  the  sentinel,  and  according  to  the 
correct  prevision  of  the  Count  de  Pressy,  they 
qilickly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  eight  hundred  Vendee  peasants,  half 
of  whom  had  firearms — the  others  were  waiting 
for  a  victory  to  obtain  them. 

De  Pressy  knew  the  young  ofiicers  who  com¬ 
manded  the  peasants ;  he  was  therefore  received 
with  enthusiasm  ;  the  first  command  was  decreed 
him  on  the  spot  by  a  unanimous  voice,  and  his 
refusals  were  foiled  by  the  will  of  the  whole  bat¬ 
talion. 

I  “  My  friends,”  said  de  Pressy  to  them,”  since 
you  order  me  to  command  you,  I  will  command 
you  ;  but  now,  in  my  turn,  I  order  you  to  con¬ 
duct  me ;  for  your  country  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  I  have  not  the  time  to  study  a  military 
chart.” 

I  The  peasants  cried  out  that  they  could  all 
serve  as  guides  at  need  ;  but  that,  for  the  pres- 
l  ent,  guides  were  useless,  because  the  point  in 
'  question  was  to  pass  through  a  post  of  Repub¬ 
lican  soldiers,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  body  of  the 
j  Venddean  army,  from  which  they  w’ere  separated 
by  the  forest  of  Valbouis. 

“  How  far  are  we  from  the  BUtea  V’  asked  de 
Pressy.  * 

j  “  A  league  at  the  furthest,”  answered  a  gray- . 
haired  peasant,  who  seemed  tojje  in  authority. 

“  And  what  were  you  waiting  to  attack  here?’’ 
continued  the  Count. 

“  We  were  exercising  some  young  recruits  in 
'  arms,  and  were  about  to  depart  when  the  first 
lesson  was  given,”  answered  the  peasant 
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“  What  do  all  these  brave  men  know  how  to 
do?” 

“  They  know  how  to  die.” 

“  That  is  not  enough.” 

“  They  know  how  to  conquer.”  I 

“  That  is  sufficient  My  friends,  this  evening 
you  shall  all  have  good  muskets  ;  and  to-mor¬ 
row  we  will  rejoin  the  army,  if  it  please  God.”  ' 
The  Count  de  Pressy  withdrew  for  a  moment 
from  the  troop,  wrote  a  billet  to  his  wife,  and 
confided  it  on  the  spot  to  a  young  peasant 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  whom  he  thus 
removed,  by  an  honorable  pretext,  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  expedition. 

The  cbiid  murmured  on  receiving  the  order  ; 
but  the  old  peasant  pointed  to  the  sky,  saying :  | 
“  All  our  orders  come  from  above  in  passiug  i 
through  the  lips  of  our  chiefs.  Obey!”  | 

The  chiid  bowed,  took  the  letter,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

All  the  arrangements  being  made,  the  Count 
passed  his  battalion  in  review,  and  extended  bis 
hand  to  d’Elbois,  who,  armed  with  an  iron- 
pointed  stake,  had  taken  the  lowest  rank  among 
the  Venddeans. 

“  D|Elbois,”  said  the  Count  to  him,  “  you  wiil 
never  be  reproached  with  having  abused  my 
protection  and  friendship  in  order  to  secure  ad- 1 
vancement  in  the  Venddean  army.  1  hope  there 
is  equality  also  among  us.” 

Then  addressing  the  whole,  he  said  : 

“  My  children,  think  that  you  are  but  one ; 
that  you  all  have  but  a  single  thought,  a  single 
mind,  a  single  end.  This  is  what  makes  your  I 
strength  ;  indissoluble  union  triumphs  over  i 
every  thing.  One  does  not  break  a  fasces  which  | 
God  has  bound  with  his  own  hands.”  ' 

The  peasants  waved  their  hats  in  the  air ;  but  I 
not  a  cry  was  uttered,  for  fear  that  the  echo  of  | 
the  solitudes  might  betray  the  march  of  the 
Venddean  battalion.  j 

“  Forward  I”  said  the  Count,  raising  the  point 
of  bis  sword. 

And,  approaching  d’Elbois,  he  whispered  in 
his  car : 

“  Twenty  years  ago  to  day,  we  were  applaud-  ^ 
Ing  Figaro.” 

“  Let  us  march  to  the  'expiation  I”  exclaimed  ! 
d’Elbois.  j 

The  Count  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion,  and,  taking  the  old  peasant  by  the ! 

arm,  said  to  him :  j 

“  Show  me  the  shortest  way,  for  I  long  to  see  ; 
the  Blues."  ! 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  promise  to  show  them  i 
to  you  in  an  hour.” 

“  ’Tie  very  long !”  said  de  Pressy.  1 


Nature,  who  never  mingles  in  human  affairs, 
but  delights  to  remain  charming  when  humanity 
is  repulsive,  was  lavishly  spreading  her  primi¬ 
tive  graces  over  the  landscape  which  war  was 
about  to  deluge  with  blood.  There  were  songs 
of  birds  in  the  foliage,  exquisite  perfumes  in 
the  air,  murmurs  of  running  waters  beneath  the 
turf,  and  celestial  invitations  everywhere  to  the 
tender  caresses  of  the  senses  and  of  the  soul ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  lines  of  the  poet  were  written 
on  thd  bark  of  the  trees : 

'■  Al  templo  UmatUe, 

Venere  moor  losfrira.” 

But  men  are  always  like  the  idols  of  Egypt ; 
they  use  their  ears  that  they  may  not  bear: 
they  write,  like  the  Romans,  the  ^  name  of  Qm- 
eord  upon  the  fronton  of  a  temple,  or,  like  us, 
upon  the  corner  of  a  square,  in  order  the  better 
to  forget  it  elsewhere. 

The  Venddean  battalion  advanced  in  silence 
toward  the  hostile  horizon  ;  the  bushy  trees 
vailing  its  march,  and  the  velvety  turf  deaden¬ 
ing  its  steps. 

The  old  Venddo  peasant,  who  knew  the  coun¬ 
try,  said  to  the  Count  de  Pressy  : 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  we  are  about  to  quit 
the  forest ;  you  will  see  a  narrow  moor,  covered 
with  heath,  and  beyond  it  a  brook,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  river  in  the  rainy  season, 'and  goes  to 
swell  the  Loire.  In  this  season  we  can  cross  it 
by  wading  to  our  knees.  This  brook  washes  the 
skirt  of  a- little  wood  in  which  the  Republicans 
have  intrenched  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  line  of  communication,  and  de¬ 
priving  the  Venddeans,  who  are  on  this  side,  of 
the  shortest  and  easiest  passage  to  the  Grove ; 
that  is,  to  the  center  of  the  insurrection.” 

,  “  But  let  us  see !”  said  de  Pressy,  bending  to¬ 

ward  the  ear  of  his  guide ;  “  let  us  see ;  instruct 
me  still  further.  Is  there  no  other  passage  free, 
above  or  below  this  brook  ;  and  arc  we  obliged 
to  force  our  way  through  the  forest  which  is 
guarded  by  the  Blues  f” 

“  The  attack  had  been  thus  decided.  Monsieur 
the  Count,  before  your  arrival ;  yet  this  is  no 
reason  for  remaining  faithful  to  the  plan,  if  a 
better  one  can  be  found — which  I  doubt  In  the 
first  place,  the  roads  are  impassable  both  above 
and  below ;  and  when  I  say  mads,  it  is  for  want 
of  a  word  to  express  my  meaning,  for  there  are 
no  roads.  It  is  a  continual  succession  of  ravines, 
quagmires,  rough  ground  covered  with  im¬ 
penetrable  vegetation,  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
and  deep  marshes.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
lose  twenty  days  in  extricating  ourselves  from 
all  these ;  and  twenty  days  now  is  a  lifetime. 
Then,  behold  a  better  reason  ;•  since  we  have  re- 
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yolted  in  order  to  fight,  why  not  fight  now, , 
when  the  occa.sion  comes  to  us  at  the  very  doors 
of  our  cottages?  It  is,  besides,  the  best  of  all 
opportunities  which  the  good  God  offers,  to  give  ^ 
us  the  arms  which  half  of  us  stand  in  need  of ; ' 
and  then,  when  we  present  ourselves  to  the  Ven- ' 
d^ean  army,  we  shall  no  longer  be  recruits,  but 
old  soldiers  who  have  stood  the  test  of  fire,  and 
who  are  suitably  equipped.”  | 

“  Very  well !”  said  the  Count  de  I^essy,  | 
“  these  are  certainly  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  < 
I  wish  for  no  others.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you,  ^ 
my  dear  comrade,  that  I  only  made  these  in- 1 
quiries  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  for  my  own  | 
part,  I  have  no  personal  reason  which  obliges 
me  to  observe  the  least  rule  of  prudence. , 
Never  did  man  hasten  to  danger  and  death ! 
more  joyously  than  I  do  to-day.” 

“Then  you  despair  of  our  cause?”  said  the 
old  Vend6ean,  gazing  at  the  face  of  the  Count 
de  Pressy,  which  was  clouded  with  melancholy. 

“  Oh !  my  dear  comrade,”  replied  the  Count, 
smiling,  “  my  personal  griefs  have  nothing  in 
common  with  our  disastrous  political  affairs ;  so 
draw  no  evil  augury  to  your  cause,  either  from 
my  words  or  from  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  our  cause 
very  good,  v.ery  glorious,  and  very  powerful. 
La  Vendee  will  be  the  tomb  of  her  enemies  and 
the  pedestal  of  her  defenders.” 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the 
sun  broke  through  the  openings  of  the  last  trees, 
and  the  narrow,  naked  waste  unrolled  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  Venddean  battalion. 

The  Count  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  reached  the  little  brook,  which  they  crossed 
in  a  few  strides.  No  Republican  sentinel  had 
yet  given  the  alarm,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  little  wood  was  not  guarded,  contrary 
to  their  previous  information. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  Republican  regiments 
which  had  newly  arrived  in  the  province  of  La 
Vendde,  treated  a  war  sustained  by  poor  laborers 
with  great  disdain ;  and  the  chiefs  would  have 
thought  they  were  doing  too  much  honor  to 
simple  peasants,  had  they  taken  those  strategic 
mea.«uro8  of  precaution  against  them  which  are 
used  in  a  campaign  against  serious  enemies. 

The  Count  de  Pressy,  having  been  the  first  to 
cross  the  brook,  paused,  and  drew  up  his  men  in 
order  of  battle,  to  better  rcgnlate  his  move¬ 
ments  after  so  hasty  a  march. 

“Were  you  well  informed?”  asked  he  of  his 
guide. 

“Yes,  perfectly  informed.  Monsieur  the  Couni” 

“  Were  those  who  gave  you  the  information 
sure  men,  on  whom  you  could  rely  ?” 


“  As  on  myself.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“  Then  forward !”  said  the  Count,  raising  his 
sword,”  and  if  we  meet  no  one,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  you,  my  friends.” 

The  Count  entered  the  wood  with  the  intre¬ 
pidity  of  a  huntsman  who  is  about  to  run  down 
a  boar  in  his  lair,  and  the  whole  battalion  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  ardor  which  an  impetuous  chief 
always  gives  to  his  soldiers. 

They  had  already  traversed  half  the  forest, 
when  a  cry  and  tlie  report  of  a  gun  wefe  heard 
simultaneously. 

At  the  same  instant,  two  thousand  Republican 
soldiers,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  beds  of  turf, 
like  the  Carthagenians  at  Capua,  sprung  to  their 
feet,  formed  themselves,  without  orders,  into 
close  platoons,  and  commenced  firing  on  the 
ranks  with  fearful  precision. 

The  Vend4ean  peasants  returned  their  fire, 
and  de  Pressy  cried  to  them,  “Do  not  load 
again!  forward,  my  friends!  let  us  pass!” 

De  Pressy  counted  on  the  vigor  and  agility  of 
these  men,  with  torsos  of  bronze  and  limbs  of 
fiexible  steel.  On  such  an  occasion,  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  rules  of  war,  and  make  a 
continual  exchange  of  musket  shots,  was  to  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  an  inevitable  defeat  before  sol¬ 
diers  practiced  in  maneuvers  on  the  Sambre  and 
the  Rhine.  A  decisive  and  desperate  effort  was 
therefore  necessary ;  a  struggle  of  men,  body 
to  body ;  a  close  combat,  foot  to  foot— />es  hceret 
pedi,  as  Quintus  Curtius  hath  it. 

The  Count  precipitated  himself  upon  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  line,  in  order  to  break  through  it,  and 
to  open  a  passage  to  the  Venddeans ;  he  was 
followed  by  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous  of 
the  men  whom  ho  had  chosen  for  this  coup  de 
'main;  all  soldiers  yesterday  and  veteranif  to¬ 
day  ;  men  of  trust,  regarding  death  as  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  Heaven  os  the  last  halt  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  The  Republican  line  threw  back  its  wings 
to  the  center  to  sustain  this  giant  shock ;  the 
Venddeans  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to 
avoid  the  fusillade,  rose  again  amid  clouds  of 
smoke,  and,  rushing  upon  the  Bluet,  wrested 
their  arms  from  them  and  overthrew  them,  as 
the  masses  of  granite  overthrow  the  passers 
in  the  valley.  The  'Count  de  Pressy,  hem¬ 
med  in  by  soldiers,  warded  off  the  bayonets 
with  one  hand  and  used  his  sword  with  the 
other,  as  in  a  long  duel,  in  which  a  living  ad¬ 
versary  constantly  replaces  the  one  who  is  slain. 
The  Ycnddcan  battalion  obtained  in  this  conflict 
the  only  advantage  for  which  it  could  hope ;  it 
pierced  the  line,  like  a  herd  of  lions,  seized  its 
arms,  and  rebounded  with  marvelous  agility  to 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  woods.  The  Count  de 
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Preasy,  d’Elbois,  and  a  hundred  of  the  pearants, 
made  a  heroic  diversion  by  concentrating  on  n 
single  point  all  the  interest  of  the  combat ;  but 
so  unequal  a  strife  must  always  be  fatal  to  the 
heroes  who  sustain  it.  The  misfortune  of  this 
Yenddean  war  was,  that  bravery  shone  from 
both  sides  with  an  equal  luster.  Intrepidity 
always  met  intrepidity,  face  to  face.  After  a 
battle,  there  was  nothing  but  souls  that  fled ; 
the  bodies  remained  on  the  ground ! 

The  Count  de  Pressy,  wedged  in  a  file  of  sol¬ 
diers  as  in  a  cavern  of  granite,  fell,  pierced  by 
the  thrusts  of  the  bayonet,  and  gave  his  last 
smile  to  the  Yenddean  battalion,  which  was  dart¬ 
ing  from  the  skirt  of  the  wood  toward  its  prom¬ 
ised  land. 

“  All  goes  well  I  my  plan  has  succeeded  1  It 
is  impossible  to  be  more  happy !” 

And  his  glorious  sword  escaped  from  his  hands. 

A  thousand  Republican  soldiers  were  follow¬ 
ing  in  pursuit  of  the  peasants,  but  the  latter 
were  on  familiar  ground  and  feared  nothing 
more ;  they  did  not  even  fear  those  long  dis¬ 
charges  of  musketry,  which  make  so  much  noise 
and  do  so  little  harm,  for  they  did  not  deign  to 
stop  to  return  them ;  but  their  line  of  conduct 
was  clearly  traced  out  to  the  Count  de  Presqr. 
Their  brothers  were  awaiting  them ;  the  point 
in  question  was  no  longer  to  fight,  but  to  rejoin 
the  Yenddean  camp. 

The  Count  de  Pressy,  extended  on  the  grass 
and  bathed  with  blood,  received  all  the  succor 
which  his  state  demanded.  The  Republican 
soldiers  gathered  round  the  noble  victim,  and 
lavished  their  cares  on  him  with  a  touching  soli¬ 
citude  ;  while  the  officers  eulogized  his  courage, 
his  address,  and  his  admirable  coolness,  and 
extended  their  hands  as  if  bidding  a  last  adieu 
to  an  expiring  brother.  Every  eye  was  suffused 
with  French  tears  before  this  young  man  whose 
features  wore  so  proud  a  calmness,  and  whose 
aristocratic  hand  had  grasped  a  sword  so  well  in  a 
throng  of  duels.  Such  is  civil  war — a  mournful 
desperation  in  the  battle,  and  a  fraternal  commis¬ 
eration  afterward  I  Why  cannot  these  horrible 
wars  commence  at  the  end  ?  If  Abel  had  sur¬ 
vived  his  wounds,  Cidn  would  have  embraced 
him  on  the  morrow. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  made  an  effort  to  beckon 
to  an  officer,  and  when  the  latter  had  drawn  near 
him,  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  calm  serenity  of  his  gaze— 

“  God  grants  me  a  great  favor  to-day.  He 
gives  me  time  to  live  long  enough  to  think,  first 
of  him,  and  afterward  of  those  whom  I  love, 
and  whom  I  am  going  to  leave  in  a  world  in 
which  they  will  find  no  happiness.  For  what 
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men  are  now  doing  is  very  sad.  Do  you  not 
think  so.  Monsieur?” 

“  We  do  our  duty,”  said  the  young  soldier,  in 
a  firm  but  very  respectful  tone.  “We  had 
rather  be  under  the  Alps,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
But—” 

“Oh I  I  know  that,”  said  the  Count,  pressing 
the  hand  of  his  interlocutor ;  “  you  tell  me  noth¬ 
ing  new.  Oh  I  young  man,  if  you  knew  with 
what  a  contemptuous  eye  one  regards  the 
affairs  of  this  sorrowful  world  when  he  has  one 
foot  in  the  sepulcher  I  Truly,  I  believe  that 
life  is  only  revealed  to  us  at  the  moment  when 
we  are  about  to  quit  it  Hear  me.  Monsieur, 
and  swear  to  me  that  my  last  prayer  shall  be 
granted.” 

“  I  swear  it  to  you.  Monsieur,”  said  the  young 
man,  clasping  his  hand. 

“  We  all  swear  if,”  exclaimed  the  soldiers  of 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  who  were  gathered  round  the 
dying  Count 

“  I  thank  you,  my  friends,”  said  the  Count, 
attempting  to  raise  his  head  to  thank  the  speak¬ 
ers  by  a  glance ;  “  well !  see ! — on  the  other  side 
of  this  forest,  the  forest  of  Yalbouis,  there  is  a 
little  village  of  the  same  name ;  ask  there  for 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  chateau  of  the 
Count  de  Pressy.  I  am  the  Count  de  Pressy — 
this  aristocratic  name  does  not  irritate  you  too 
much,  does  it  ?” 

The  soldiers  shook  their  heads,  and  turned 
faces  toward  the  Count  which  were  stamped 
with  compassion. 

“  Oh,  I  know,”  pursued  the  Count,  “  I  know 
that  the  army  is  full  of  noble  hearts — even  the 
army  which  has  come  here  to  fight.  Let  him 
who  will  charge  himself  with  the  sad  duty  which 
a  dying  man  confides  to  him,  go  to  the  chateau — 
that  belongs  to  me — and  tell  my  wife — that  to¬ 
morrow-^”  • 

The  Count  stiffened  his  limbs  in  a  last  effbrt 
to  gain  a  few  moments  more  of  life ;  but  bis 
head  and  his  right  hand  fell  heavily  back  upon 
the  couch  of  turf,  and  his  eyes  grew  fixed  and 
glassy.  The  noble  Count  expired  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  friends. 

The  Republican  soldiers,  who  had  just  been 
the  witnesses  of  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  Count 
de  Pressy,  threw  a  cloak  over  his  remains,  and 
decided  to  bury  him  on  the  spot  where  he  bad 
shown  so  much  courage,  and  to  render  him  mili¬ 
tary  honors,  as  to  a  soldier  under  their  flag. 

The  last  message  of  the  Count  de  Pressy  was 
delivered  the  next  morning  in  the  chateau, 
where  we  shall  again  find  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite  in  her  robes  of  mourning. 

[To  be  contisueA.] 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  MACARONI.  I 

John  Bull  delights  in  roast  beef,  and  Pat  in  | 
potatoes ;  a  popular  prejudice  alliteratelj  as- ! 
signs  frogs  to  Freuchmcn,  and  it  is  a  solemn 
fact  that  Dutchmen  love  sour-crout :  a  Hebrew  I 

’  I 

will  not  eat  pork,  and  an  American  will  eat  any 
thing.  Every  nation  has  some  peculiarity  of 
taste,  and  “  an  exile  from  home  ”  will  feel  his  ' 
bosom  swell  as  soon  with  his  national  dish  as  j 
with  his  national  anthem.  i 

An  Italian  loves  Italia  and  macehmmi.  He  . 
will  breakfast  on  it,  and  it  is  his  first  and  often  I 
his  only  course  at  dinner ;  and  goo«l  little  Ital-  ' 
ian  girls  and  boys  go  to  bed  contentedly  after  a 
supper  of  it,  fed  into  them  by  the  fond  mater¬ 
nal  hand  and  a  large  spoon.  It  is  *'  as  cheap  as  | 
dirt,”  and,  sometimos,  as  dirty  as  it  is  cheap. 
In  Naples,  where  cleanlinq^  is  seemingly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  eleventh  commandment,  I  have 
seen  families  at  their  noontide  meals,  on  street 
comers;  their  dinners  consisted  of  maculate 
macaroni,  eaten  by  hands  fresh  from  polyped  > 
hunting,  and  they  were  swallowed  by  the  yard.  | 
But  these  were  the  notorious  lazmrmi,  not  to  be  j 
taken  as  specimens  of  the  nation,  although  1 1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Italians  generally  arc  > 
rather  a  hydrophobious  than  an  amphibious  pco- 1 
pie.  ; 

There  are  many  varieties  of  macaroni,  and 
several  ways  of  cooking  it  With  oil  (olive  oil),  1 
it  is  good;  with  butter,  better ;  with  meat  gravy,  ; 
best  In  their  season,  tomatoes,  liquified,  add  | 
to  its  savoriness ;  and,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
grated  cheese  is  a  desirable  concomitant  In  : 
^the  vermicelli  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  barley-  j 
grains,  it  adds  to  the  character  of  various  soups,  , 
and  it  may  even  be  enjoyed  uncooked  by  a  hun- , 
gry  man.  j 

Pada,  which  is  the  generic  name  applied  by  : 
the  Italians  to  this  article  of  diet,  is  made  of 
barley  flour,  mixed  thoroughly  with  soft  water,  , 
in  the  proportions  of  about  twelve  parts  of 
water  to  fifty  parts  of  flour.  The  finer  the  flour, 
and  the  more  thorough  the  kneading,  the  better  , 
the  paxta.  This  kneading  used  to  be  performed, ' 
and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by 
treading,  a  dozen  men  stamping  about  in  one 
huge  vat,  trotting  about  so  confusedly  that  Gio¬ 
vanni’s,  and  Giuseppi's,  and  Luigi’s,  and  Tom- 
maso’s,  and  Carlo’sfeet  became  common  prop¬ 
erty,  indistinguishably.  Nowadays,  however,  ^ 
at  all  respectable  factories,  this  kneading  is  done  i 
by  machinery.  I  can  give  a  description  of  the  > 
process  employed  in  making  paxta  in  no  better  ' 
way,  I  think,  than  by  narrating  a  visit  which  I 
once  made  to  one  of  the  principal  factories  of 
Tuscany. 


Daisies  were  dotting  all  the  southward-facing 
banks  along  the  road  from  Florence  to  Ponte- 
derra,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1854.  Ponte- 
derra  is  a  town  of  about  six  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants,  on  the  river  Amo,  and  rests  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Florence  and  the  Mediterranean, 
in  that  beautiful  valley  which  is  justly  called 
the  Garden  of  Italy-  The  first  warmth  of  an 
early  Spring  had  already  swelled  the  elm-buds 
and  awakened  the  barley-fields  into  verdurous 
life.  “Dove-colored  oxen”  were  laboring  at 
the  clumsy  wooden  plows  which  tlic  Italian 
farmers  still  retain  ;  men,  women  and  children 
were  singing  and  working  among  the  vines  and 
olive-trees  ;  and  the  balmy  haziness  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Primavera  toned  the  picture  into  delicious 
mellowness. 

I  could  have  lingered  all  day  on  the  road,  but 
I  was  desirous  of  arriving  early  at  Signor  Pao- 
Ictti’s  macaroni  factory;  so  I  whistled  to  my 
pony  and  hurried  along,  reaching  Pontederra — 
a  drive  of  forty  miles — in  five  hours ;  fair  speed, 
but  the  road  was  good,  as  are  almost  all  roads 
in  Europe. 

I  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Signor 
Paoletti,  and  was  received  very  kindly  by  him 
at  his  warehouse,  at  “  the  sign  of  St.  Faustino.” 
He  had  not  been  honored  before,  he  said,  by  a 
visit  from  an  American.  He  wondered  that  I 
could  be  attracted  to  so  humble  a  place  as  Ponte¬ 
derra. 

“But  you  are  famous,”  said  I,  “since  you 
received  the  medal  from  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  London,  and  all  travelers  admire  your  beau¬ 
tiful  shop  at  Florence.” 

I  did  well  to  praise  him,  for  he  deserved 
praise  as  being  the  most  enterprising  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Tuscany ;  and  by  such  a  beginning,  I 
awakened  his  pride,  and  made  him  desirous  to 
display  the  sources  of  his  reputation.  First  of 
all,  however,  I  must  see  his  medal ;  so  one  of 
his  numerous  sons  ran  and  brought  in  a  rose¬ 
wood  case,  carefully  covered  with  cloth.  From 
this  he  took  out,  first,  the  “  Jury  Book,”  a  large 
volume  containing  the  awards  of  the  juries.  A 
bright  red  riblion  marked  the  page  on  which 
was  announced:  “To  Ferdinando  Paoletti,  of 
Tuscany,  for  the  best  specimens  of  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  &c.,  nearly  two  hundred  varieties, 
the  bronze  medal.”  I  translated  this  aloud  to 
the  assembled  dozen  of  children  and  clerks  who 
were  Interested  to  hear  the  exact  words  over 
again,  for  since  none  of  them  could  rend  En¬ 
glish,  they  had  heard  a  translation  but  two  or 
three  times  before.  There  was  an  evident  glow 
of  pride  on  Ferdinando’s  face  when  I  finished, 
and  then  he  took  out  the  beautiful  bronze  medal. 
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with  Victoria’a  head  and  Prince  Albert’s  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  Britannia  giving  laurels 
to  “  all  nations.” 

Meanwhile,  my  little  Tuscan  pony  had  been  | 
cared  for,  and  when  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  I 
a  glass  of  the  Signor’s  wine,  and  some  Naples  i 
flgs,  I  started,  under  his  guidance,  to  examine  | 
the  factory.  i 

It  was  an  irregular  old  building,  and  there  I 
were  many  winding  passages  and  low  doors  on  I 
the  way  to  the  first  room.  Here  were  the  sift- 1 
ers — long  cylinders  revolving  horizontally — In  . 
which  was  being  sifted  the  white  barley  fiour.  i 
For  the  best  quality  of  patia — and  Signor  Paol-  < 
etti  makes  no  other — the  barley  is  ground  as 
finely  as  possible,  and  this  is  sifted  three  times 
over  in  these  revolutionary  cylinders. 

“  You  have  a  revobaione  here,  all  the  time,  | 
Signor.”  j 

.  “  Here  f — yes ;  but  elsewhere,  not  quite  yel  /”  | 
was  his  significant  reply.  { 

In  the  next  room  his  men,  dressed  only  in  { 
white  linen  trowsers,  but  scrupulously  clean, 
were  mixing  the  flour  with  water.  This  mixing 
is  done  with  hands  and  arms,  on  marble  tables 
with  a  raised  edging.  There  were  fifteen  men 
and  boys  here,  all  singing  and  keeping  time 
with  dexterous  rollings  and  kneadings  of  the  | 

dough.  I 

But  the  hardest  part  of  the  kneading  was  | 

done  by  the  mills,  in  the  next  room.  In  a  cir- ! 
cular  vat  of  stone,  about  six  feet  in  diameter  ' 
and  two  feet  deep,  two  large,  solid  wheels  of  i 
marble,  at  either  end  of  an  iron  axle,  pursued  | 
each  other  continuously ;  they  were  twelve  I 
inches  thick,  and  were  ribbed  like  a  washing- 1 
board.  Here  the  dough  is  rolled  out,  mashed,  I 
conglomerated  and  aggravated,  for  hours,  until  I 
it  becomes  so  consistent  that  cannon  balls  might  I 
almost  be  molded  from  it  Here,  also,  every-  j 
body  is  white  and  clean,  from  the  man  who  j 
turns  the  large  wheel  which  moves  the  machin-  i 
ery  of  the  mill  to  the  boys  who  clean  ofT,  with  j 
little  sticks,  the  lumps  which  will  adhere  to  the  > 
marble  wheels. 

From  hence,  the  dough  is  carried  to  another 
room,  where  are  the  presses.  These  are  stout , 
little  cylinders,  resembling,  in  size  and  appear-  \ 
ance,  the  steam-boxes  of  a  locomotive.  They  | 
are  open  at  the  top,  hot  closed  at  the  bottom  by  j 
a  copper  plate,  which  is  pierced  with  little  . 
holes.  Into  these  cylinders  the  hard  dough  is  ! 
crowded,  a  close-fitting  piston  is  introduced.  | 
and  then,  by  a  slow-moving  screw  press,  the  un- ; 
willing  paste  is  forced  to  ooze  out  through  the  j 
perforated  plate  at  the  bottom,  in  the  long 
strings  and  pipe-stems  with  which  we  are  famil- 
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iar.  To  coax  the  dough  into  reasonable  pliancy, 
a  few  embers  of  charcoal  are  kept  alive  in  a 
narrow  trough  which  runs  around  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  bunch  of  pipe- 
stenu  has  emanated  to  the  length  of  about  two 
feet,  the  attendant  seizes  it  with  one  band,  cuts 
it  off  close  to  the  cylinder,  bends  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lays  it  on  a  board  near  by,  which,  when 
full  of  bunches,  is  carried  off  to  the  drying 
room.  Sometimes  he  braids  the  strands,  some¬ 
times  adroitly  ties  them  in  intricate  knots ;  for 
some  kinds  he  allows  the  threads  to  run  out  to 
the  length  of  a  yard,  and  for  others,  he  cuts  off 
their  heads  as  often  as  they  venture  out  for  an 
inch  or  two. 

It  had  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
pipe-stem  varieties  were  made  hollow  ;  how  any 
thing  could  be  fastened  within  the  holes  to  keep 
the  stick  from  being  solid.  Unless  the  render  is 
more  mechanically  inclined  than  I  am,  he  will 
find  it  difficult,  I  think,  to  plan  a  bole  through 
which  any  kind  of  paste  may  pass  continually, 
and  come  through  in  a  hollow  form.  And  yet 
it  is  a  simple  matter.  The  cross  of  a  little 
T-shaped  bit  of  copper  is  fastened  across  the 
inner  side  of  the  aperture,  and  keeps  its  place 
bravely,  while  the  dough  comes  crowding 
through,  divides  at  the  cross  and  meets  again, 
before  it  escapes  pressure,  and  forms  in  cylin¬ 
drical  shape  around  the  brief  perpendicular  of 
the  T. 

As  these  little  holes,  in  the  copper  plate,  nt 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  determine  the  forms 
of  the  outcoming  paste,  it  is  easy  to  contrive 
various  tasteful  shapes  and  sizes.  The  plates 
are  removable  and  excbangable,  and  from  one 
emerges  fiuted  sticks  of  macaroni,  from  another 
square  ones,  fiom  a  third  octagonal-shaped 
wands,  and  so,  on.  One  of  the  cylinders  is 
worked  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  plates 
which  fit  it  are  perforated  with  holes  which  are 
diamond-shaped,  or  of  the  heart,  anchor,  and 
many  other  patterns.  At  the  center  of  the 
plate  is  fastened  one  end  of  a  knife-blade,  which 
works  freely,  like  a  door-latch.  The  attendant 
seizes  the  knob  at  the  other  end,  and,  as  the 
dough  comes  out  to  the  thickness  of  pasteboard, 
he  revolves  the  latch-like  blade  and  cuts  off 
their  heads  in-  a  twinkling.  These  diamonds, 
hearts,  spades,  clubs,  anchors,  etc.,  fall  down 
into  a  pan  below,  and  when  dried,  they  are 
ready  to  add  to  the  snbstance  and  appearance 
of  various  soups  and  stewa  I  do  not  remember 
the  half  of  the  varieties  of  the  “  semmi  ”  (seeds : 
the  trade  name)  which  I  saw  there.  These,  with 
knots  and  braids  of  vermicelli,  and  many  kinds 
and  shapes  of  pipe-stem  macaroni,  went  to  make 
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up  the  “  nearly  two  hundred  varieties  ”  which 
Signor  Paoletti  displayed  at  the  London  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

From  this  room  we  went  to  the  drying  room, 
which  I  need  not  describe,  and  from  thence  | 
came  back  to  the  warehouse,  where  men  were 
boxing  up  some  vermicelli  to  fill  an  order  for  a 
London  club. 

I  have  already  wearied  the  reader,  I  fear,  and 
I  will  not  detain  him  longer,  although  I  should 
take  pleasure  in  telling  how  hospitably  I  was 
entertained  for  the  night  at  the  villa,  near  by, 
of  my  ft'iend,  the  medallist,  and  with  what  kind 
addiot  I  departed  the  next  morning  for  Florence. 

Continued  success  to  “Ferdinando  Paoletti, 
of  Tuscany.”  B. 

SPIRITUALISM  AND  PHH-OSOPHY. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  from  Clinton  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  New  York  Philosophical  Society  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute,  because  it  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  some  ingenious  specuiations  . 
on  a  subject  now  attracting  a  large  ^are  of 
attention  throughout  the  civiliied  world.  The 
most  learned  and  scientific  as  well  as  the  illit¬ 
erate,  princes  and  crowned  heads,  as  well  as  the 
peasant,  have  been  absorbed  and  puzzled  by 
phenomena  which  their  senses  are  compelled  to 
admit,  but  which  their  reason  cannot  explain. 
The  subject,  therefore,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
ignored  in  a  leading  periodical,  and  its  proper 
discussion  should  not  be  feared.  Indeed,  an 
elaborate  critique  of  the  late  work  of  Count 
Gasparin  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 
While  we  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  facts,  we  have  not  been  able  to  feel 
entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  bis  theory. 
And  we  arc  free  to  confess  that  we  have  as  yet 
no  other  theory  more  satisfactory. 

ROOSEVELrS  THEORY  OF  SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTA¬ 
TIONS. 

Some  time  last  Fall,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  “American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ”  to  hear  the  venerable 
and  learned  Dr.  Hare  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  has  lately  devoted  so  much  attention,  the 
New  York  Philosophical  Society  dett  •mined  to 
give  its  advocates  a  fair  hearing,  and  report 
fully  and  impartially  its  conclusiona  It  was 
stated  by  the  President  of  the  Society  that,  even 
if  it  is  a  delusion,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
philosophical  inquiry  to  discover  the  cause  that 
has  unsettled  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most 
learned,  honorable  and  candid  moral  heroes  now 
living,  and  it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  repeat  the 


bigotry  of  the  dark  ages  against  new  truths — if, 
perchance,  there  should  be  any  truth  in  these 
modern  inspirations. 

Although  there  was  some  opposition,  these 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  first  meeting  took 
place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  Nos.  18  and 
20  Fourth  avenue,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1856. 

A  report  of  this  and  the  next  evening’s  trans¬ 
actions  appeared  in  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  of 
December  13,  1856.  We  shall  say  little  of  this, 
because  an  argument  thereon  is  reported  in  the 
same  paper,  as  is  also  a  report  of  a  great 
meeting  at  which  Mr  Conklin  was  under  exam¬ 
ination.  In  this  report — not  drawn  up  by  any 
I  of  the  Society,  but  by  Mr.  Partridge,  as  I  under- 
I  stand — there  is  an  important  omission,  and  some 
I  inaccuracies,  which,  considering  the  vast  import- 
I  ance  of  a  subject  which  is  unsettling  the  faith  of 
I  tens  of  thousands,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
J  to  pass  so  long  unnoticed.  It  was  to  the  efibet 
!  that  the  whole  pretense  of  spiritualism  in  these 
phenomena  is  “a  humbug” — for  that  was  the 
term  used.  In  the  report  published  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  that  admission  of  Mr.  Conklin,  while  in 
his  spiritual  state,  was  suppressed.  The  whole 
audience  heard  and  noticed  it,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
tridge. 

It  remains  for  him  to  explain  so  important  an 
omission.  I  desire  to  cast  no  reflections,  al- 
I  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction 
I  of  unfairness,  when  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
;  stances  are  considered.  For  the  conclusion  of 
j  the  report  of  that  evening’s  transactions  is  in 
1  these  words :  “  The  President’s  theory,  of  course, 
:  not  suttained,”  But  the  President  contends  his 
I  theory  was  sustained.  To  understand  the  mat- 
I  ter  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  whole  of 
I  that  evening’s  report,  from  that  paper,  as  fol- 
i  lows : 

Mondat  Eavs.'nxo,  Sept.  16, 1866. 

I  At  Mechanics’  Institute,  No.  20  Fourth  arenue,  Freni- 
I  dent  Roosevelt  introduced  the  subject  of  “  Spiritual  Hani- 
i  festations,’’  so  called,  bf  communicating  his  own  TiewH 
I  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  which  were  that  the; 
were  all  produced  b;  electridt;  ;  and  he  supposed  those 
persons  who  were  most  electrical  were  the  best  mediums. 
He  said  the  medium’s  and  questioner's  minds  were  like 
two  clouds  coming  together,  which  discharged  electrical 
currents  The  character  of  the  communication  was,  he 
thought,  always  determined  fty  the  organ  in  the  brain 
which  the  electricity  passed  through  last  before  making 
the  manifestation  J.  B.  Conklin  was  present,  as  the  me¬ 
dium  invited  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
phenomena  this  evening,  and  took  bis  seat  on  the  plat¬ 
form  which  had  been  prepared,  sofllciently  elevated  to  be 
in  sight  of  ail  the  auditors.  A  four-legged  table — size 
about  two  feet  by  three  and  a  half— was  placed  on  the 
platform,  behind  which  Mr.  Conklin  took  his  seat,  by  the 
side  of  the  President,  facing  the  audience.  Mr.  Pkrtridgs 
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being  in  the  room,  he  wu  inrited  to  take  a  leat  on  the 
lilatform,  which  he  did.  Prof.  Varney  waa  ako  invited 
upon  the  platform. 

r>r.  Vandewine  wai  flnt  invited  to  take  hia  seat  at  the 
table,  oppoaite  the  medium,  and  proceeded  to  teat  the 
phenomena.  Flrat,  he  wrote  on  four  alipa  of  paper  rela- 
tionahipa  ;  aeeond,  he  wrote  on  aeveral  alipa  of  paper  fig- 
urea,  for  the  purpoae  of  having  the  age  indicated  ;  third, 
he  wrote  on  alipa  of  paper  the  firat  name  of  each  of  the 
aeveral  peraona  intended  to  be  indicated  on  the  before- 
mentioned  papera  ;  fourth,  he  wrote  the  namea  of  towna 
and  oitiea  where  hia  frienda  had  died.  All  theae  alipa  were  | 
written  aecretly,  folded  and  rolled  in  bullet  forma,  and  all  \ 
rolled  in  hia  handa  together,  and  then  thrown  on  the  ta-  , 
ble.  Dr,  V.  aaid  he  could  not  tell  what  waa  written  on  ' 
any  one  of  the  papera,  and  be  aaked  if  a  apirit  would  tell 
himt 

Anawer — “Yea,”  by  three  tipa of  the^table  from  the me- 
dium  toward  the  queationer^the  medium’a  handa  reating 
lightly  on  the  top  of  the  table,  near  to  the  edge  at  which 
he  waa  litting. 

Dr.  V.  took  up  each  paper  aucceaaively  in  hia  flngera, 
and  while  holding  it  aaked,  “  Doea  thia  paper  contain  the 
relationabip,  age,  name,  or  place  of  your  death?”  While 
holding  the  firat  paper  thua  taken  up,  be  aaked,  “  Doea 
thia  contain  the  name  f” 

Answer — “  No.” 

Question — “  Relation  f” 

Answer— “  No.” 

Question — “  Age?” 

Answer — “  Yea.” 

Question — “  What  waa  the  age  ?” 

In  anawer  to  which  the  table  commenced  tipping,  and  I 
many  persons  counted,  some  08—49 — 7(k— 71.  { 

Question — ‘  ‘  Will  the  spirit  tip  the  table  for  each  ten  years  , 
of  bis  age  and  stop,  and  afterward  tip  once  for  each  year?” 

Answer — ‘‘Yea.”  j 

The  spirit  then  tipped  the  table  seven  times.  It  was  | 
asked  if  it  meant  to  say  it  was  seventy  years  of  age? 

Anawer — “  Yes,”  by  three  raps.  { 

Question — “  Were  you  a  year  older  ?” 

Anawer — “No.” 

The  doctor  held  another  paper  in  hia  fingers,  and  aaked 
the  spirit  what  waa  written  on  it.  The  spirit  replied, 

“  Grandtather.”  The  paper  waa  opened,  and  the  anawer 
waa  found  to  be  correct  The  doctor  did  not  choose  to 
teat  this  experiment  further.  He  then  commenced  and 
wrote  eight  questions  in  the  German  language,  which 
were  answered  affirmatively  and  negatively — one  of  which 
waa  answered  while  he  waa  writing  it  Afterward,  he 
aaked  orally  what  the  apirit  died  of.  The  spirit  said, 

“  Don’t  know.”  The  doctor  aaid  he  died  of  old  age.  He 
asked  the  spirit.  In  German,  whether  he  waa  in  Heaven. 
The  signal  waa  given  for  the  alphabet,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  called,  and  the  following  answer  was  spelled  out,  by 
tipping  the  table  when  the  letters  were  spoken  : 

I  am  not  in  hell ;  I  am  in  thia  room  I  Youcanrateit 
Heaven,  if  you  please.” 

Ur.  Whitman  then  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  wrote  ' 
five  namea  of  persons  who  had  departed  this  life,  on  aa 
many  slips  of  paper ;  then  five  relationships  on  five  other  ! 
papera ;  also,  the  ages  of  the  five  peraoiu  on  five  other 
papers.  On  another  slip  of  paper  hewrote  five  townsand 
cities  where  the  five  peraona  died  ;  on  five  other  papera,  | 
the  causes  of  their  deatba  AU  these  papera  were  rolled  i 
tegetber  so  that  no  person  could  tell  what  was  written  on 
any  one  of  them.  Then  the  spirit  was  aaked  to  indicate, 
by  Upping  the  table,  the  five  papers  which  correspond — 
that  is,  the  name,  age,  relationship,  place  of  death,  and 


cause  of  death.  Each  paper  was'taten  up  separately,  and 
fire  of  them  were  accordingly  indicated  by  the  apirit, 
which  were  laid  aside,  and  on  opening  them  afterward, 
they  were  found  to  correspond  to  one  of  the  persona,  ex¬ 
cept  one  paper,  which  was  discovered  afterward  to  have 
been  taken  up  accidentally  from  other  papers  than  those 
indicated  by  the  apirit.  Then  these  papers  were  all  mixed 
together  again,  and  the  spirit  waa  asked  to  indicate  the 
paper  which  belonged  to  the  series,  which  it  did — thus 
making  the  series  complete. 

Mr.  Whitman  then  announced  to  the  audience  that  be 
had  never  before  seen  the  medium,  and  that  his  questions 
were  all  answered  correctly. 

A  gentleman  (Mr.  Kuben)  rose  in  the  andienee,  and 
said  :  All  have  fathers  and  mothers,  and  such  questions 
as  had  been  put  and  answered  were  of  no  importance.  He 
said :  It  is  reported  that  Napoleon  has  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  and  he  wished  the  spirits  to  aiuwer  whether  it  would 
prove  fatal  or  not ;  and  he  wished  they  would  tell  him 
whether  General  lane  would  be  successful,  etc. 

Mr.  Rogers  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  The  President  re¬ 
marked  that  if  hia  theory  was  correct — ^thatia,  dtctriaU — 
we  might  expect  Ur.  Rogers  would  bring  out  prompt  and 
strong  responses.  Mr.  R.  wrote  on  four  papers,  and  took 
them  up  and  asked  the  spirit  to  respond.  No  anssrer  I 
He  wrote  on  four  more,  but  could  get  no  response.  The 
President’s  theory,  of  course,  not  nulamed. 

The  theoiy  of  the  undersigned  is  given  so 
briefly  in  the  foregoing  report,  that  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  here  to  repeat  it,  in  order  to  judge  coi^ 
rectly  whether  it  was  sustained  or  not  It  is 
that  the  medium  is  in  a  negative  state  of  elec¬ 
tricity  naturaliy,  and  the  circle  charge  him  by 
their  contact  with  hie  hands,  or  a  table  touched 
by  all  at  once,  and  thus  affording  a  conductor 
to  his  system.  That  while  it  is  teue  electricity 
from  a  machine  or  battery  of  any  kind  will  not 
convey  intelligence  directly  from  the  mind  ot 
one  man  to  another,  yet  there  is  a  property  of 
electricity,  hitherto  not  acknowledged,  by  which 
the  phenomena  we  witness  may  be  understood. 
It  is  simply  that  electricity  is  a  medium  by 
which  the  properties  of  mind,  as  well  as  matter, 
may  be  taken  up  and  conveyed — just  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  lig^t,  shining  throng^  coiored  glass,  be¬ 
comes  colored,  and  is  reflected  back  to  our  eyes 
from  any  object  against  which  it  has  impinged. 
It  will  carry  thus  from  the  secret  and  almost 
erased  tablets  of  the  memory  of  one  person’s 
brain  to  another’s,  and  be  reflected  back,  through 
the  medium,  as  a  voice  from  the  spiritual  world. 
In  that  charged  state,  also,  the  faculties  of  the 
medium  are  preternaturally  sensitive,  and  open 
to  impressions  from  all  nature,  as  in  the  case  of 
magnetic  clairvoyance. 

The  organ  of  electrical  sensations  or  clairvoy¬ 
ance,  I  believe,  lies  over  the  organ  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  it  seems,  could 
go  into  a  dark  closet  and  read  a  book,  and  I 
have  witnessed  clairvoyants  reading  over  their 
foreheads  with  their  eyes  as  closely  bandaged  as 
possible,  for  I  have  examined  and  assisted  to  ad- 
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just  the  bandages  tnid  make  the  tests,  and  there  meat,  as  many  have  witnessed  in  Doctor  Du- 
was  no  deception.  '  chanan’s  demonstrations.  All  this  tends  to  the 

The  lower  animals  have  this  clairvoyance,  same  point,  and  to  prove  that  the  electrical  fluid 
under  the  name  of  instinct.  1  have  a  friend  animalized  produces  mental  phenomena, 
who,  desiring  to  be  rid  of  a  large  dog,  sent  him  ,  As  to  the  manifestations  from  pieces  of  furui- 
to  Baltimore  by  sea,  and  he  came  directly  home  ture,  the  same,  or  similar  manipulations,  are 
by  land.  I  have  known  of  a  lady  who  when  necessary  to  charge  a  table  as  to  charge  a  piece 
assured  by  a  traveler  that  one  of  her  family  was  of  steel  by  a  loadstone.  But  an  electrical  ma- 
well,  seventeen  miles  off,  could  not  be  convinced  chine,  or  galvanic  battery,  may  also  chargi- 
he  was  not  suflTering,  although  no  news  of  his  steel  and  make  magnets  as  well  as  the  load- 
illness  or  sufiTering  had  come  to  her,  or  any  near  stone.  After  being  charged  once,  more  or  less 
her,  otherwise  than  by  electrical  sympathy  ;  and  of  the  charge  remains  ;  and,  as  when  in  the 
she  was  right — he  had  broken  his  leg.  What- ,  hand,  it  is  subject  to  the  intelligent  will  of  the 
ever  others  may  believe  to  the  contrary,  I  am  brain  ;  so,  also,  when  in  the  table,  or  any  gar- 
satisfled  of  the  truth  of  clairvoyance,  although  ment  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  it 
not  disposed  to  be  at  all  credulous  in  view  of  remains  subject  to  the  will  and  one  may  seem 
thousands  of  fancies  having  no  foundation  in  to  be  attended  by  ministering  spirits,  as  I  have 
fact.  heard  that  the  cloak  of  a  famous  Spiritualist 

That  the  human  system  is  magnetical  any  one  ;  sometimes  comes  to  him  when  he  rises  to  leave 
may  witness  who  will  lay  the  palm  of  his  left  a  “  circle.”  1  have  not  seen  this,  but  am  pre¬ 
hand  on  the  palm  of  another’s  right  hand, ;  pared  to  believe  it  as  much  within  the  range  of 
thumbs  and  fingers  touching  all  around,  until  {  possibility  as  that  a  loadstone  should  attract  a 
both  become  of  the  same  temperature.  If  both  |  needle. 

are  positively  electrilled,  or  both  negatively,  no  As  to  heavy  furniture,  with  men  thereon,  be- 
efifect  can  be  produced  to  attract  one  to  the  |  iug  suspended  in  the  air,  I  suppose  the  earth  is 
other; -but  if  one  is  strongly  positive  and  the  |  the  conductor  of  animal  electricity  from  the 
other  negative,  the  positive  will  lift  the  nega-  j  medium  repelling  it  upward, 
tive  as  a  loadstone  will  a  magnet,  with  this  j  One  may  say  it  requires  as  much  credulity  to 
difierence,  however — that  while  the  power  of  a  |  believe  all  this  as  to  credit  spiritualism  out  and 
terrestrial  magnet  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  j  out  at  once.  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  if  any 
the  distance,  animal  magnetism  seems  to  have  I  desire  to  believe  it,  I  desire  not  to  stand  in  the 
no  regard  to  distance  when  once  a  true  relation-  way.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  convince 
ship  is  established.  As  to  motives  operating  on  any  man  against  his  will.  I  am  merely  giving 
the  human  mind  from  inanimate  objects,  they  my  theory  of  spiritual  manifestations  to  inqui- 
follow  the  law  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  |  rers  after  truth.  If  any  can  show  what  is  more 
that  is  the  reason  why  all  systems  of  philosophy,  j  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  God’s  old- 
religion  and  government,  by  reason,  and  rewards  j  est  book,  the  Book  of  Nature,  then  1  desire  to 
and  punishments,  fail  to  operate  according  to  '  become  the  pupil.  But  such  is  my  theory,  and 
reason  on  the  true  value  of  motives.  But  this  i  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  rc- 
themc  cannot  be  here  pursued  at  present  I  lated  in  Count  Gasparin’s  late  work,  although 

Now  apply  the  principles  stated.  |  he  gives  not  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena. 

First,  to  prove  the  touch  of  the  fingers  is  ^  but  merely  recounts  what  he  has  witnessed, 
electrical,  enter  a  dry  room  and  pa.ss  over  the  j  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  reason  why  elec- 
carpet,  as  in  skating,  with  dry  boots  or  shoes,  I  tricians  refuse  to  admit  the  electrical  theory,  is 
and  then  bring  the  finger-nail  directly  over  the  that  they  overlook  the  one  great  law  of  the 
orifice  of  a  ^  burner,  and  the  gas  will  buret  fluid  I  believe  I  have  discovered,  namely :  that 
into  a  flame.  Now  touch  with  that  same  finger  the  electrical  fluid  takes  up  and  carries  with  it 
the  organs  of  a  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  the  properties  of  bodies  into  other  bodies,  as  in 
and  the  organ  touched  will  be  excited  to  that  the  example  given  of  colored  glass,  and  this  is 
degree  that  I  have  witnessed  the  effect  on  a  boy  all  that  I  pretend  to  claim.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
of  sixteen  years — small  of  his  age,  too — who,  a  physical,  and  it  may  be  said  that  impressions  on 
number  of  times,  lifted  five  of  the  heaviest  men  i  the  brain,  or  memory  and  affections,  are  not  sub¬ 
in  a  large  audience  at  once,  in  and  on  an  arm  jject  to  such  a  vehicle  as  electricity.  But  to  say 
chair.  By  touching  his  organ  of  music,  he  might  j  so  does  not  prove  it,  while  we  witness  the  r«- 
be  made  to  sing ;  and  of  language,  to  speak  like  |  verse. 

an  orator.  In  a  word,  it  is  possible  to  play  on  !  This  may  be  termed  assuming  the  whole 
the  organs  of  the  brain  as  on  a  musical  instru-  ground  of  argument  Very  well.  How  do  we 
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know  that  any  effect  is  produced  by  any  cause 
unlesH  from  its  constantly  preceding  it?  Phi¬ 
losophy  recognizes  no  other  way  to  truth.  As 
the  circle  have  to  charge  the  medium  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  method,  philosophy  requires  us  to  believe 
the  medium  owes  all  he  effects,  more  than  he  is 
able  to  do  without  such  charging,  to  that  charge. 

I  have  witnessed  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Williams,  and  can  trace  no  more  evidence  of 
the  inSuence  of  spirits  not  in  the  body,  in  any 
case  I  have  ever  witnessed,  than  he  exhibited. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Redman,  the  medium,  he 
was  so  palpably  under  the  influence  of  one  or 
other  in  the  circle,  that  when  he  wrote  his  an¬ 
swers  it  was  physically  as  if  the  one  to  whom 
he  was  writing  had  actually  seized  the  hand  of 
the  medium  and  written  for  himself.  For  the 
pencil  head  pointed  sometimes  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  party  addressed,  and  the  point  was 
under  the  knuckles  of  the  medium,  so  that  he 
did  not  see  what  he  was  writing,  as  it  was  upside 
down  to  him,  and  written  from  right  to  left  in¬ 
stead  of  left  to  right,  and  the  medium  had  to  hold 
it  up  to  the  light  to  read  it,  or  turn  it  around. 

The  touch  of  a  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  to 
a  deceased  person  produces  the  phenomena  of 
life,  but  no  intelligence,  so  far  as  we  know.  The 
electrical,  or  galvanic,  or  magnetic  fluid,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  animalized  before  it  can  do  more 
than  merely  excite  a  patient. 

In  spiritualism,  it  Is  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
charges  the  medium  who  exhibits  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  or  it  may  be  some  one  m  rapport  after  the 
medium  bos  been  charged  to  that  degree  that 
the  electricity  overflows  in  raps,  and  these  raps 
ore  of  the  same  character  as  detonations  of  elec¬ 
tricity  when  a  positive  and  negative  cloud  meet 
in  mid  air  and  produce  thunder.  In  a  dark 
room,  it  is  said,  lightning  is  evolved ;  but  this  I 
know  not  certainly  that  I  have  witnessed.  If 
credulous  of  my  own  eyes,  I  should  say  I  had 
seen  it ;  but  as  it  was  only  on  one  occasion,  I 
await  more  proof.  The  glory  which  is  said  to 
surround  prophets  and  sacred  persons  I  regard 
as  a  large  charge  of  electricity  which  surrounds 
them  like  a  thin  flame.  In  that  state  one  may 
be  clairvoyant,  i.  e.  have  correct  impressions  of 
distant  objects,  as  if  a  spirit  out  of  the  body 
had  revealed  the  facts.  When  Moses  came  down 
fl'om  the  mountain,  we  read  his  face  shone — 
was  glorified. 

The  pictures  of  old  saints  and  prophets  sur¬ 
rounded  by  glories  are  not  without  foundation 
in  fact 

I  suppose  that  all  the  wonders  of  witchcraft 
related  by  Cotton  Mather  and  his  brother  saints 
are  equally  founded  in  fact  Cotton  Mather 


was  a  very  honest,  conscientious  man,  and  so 
well  versed  in  what  was,  in  his  time,  thought  to 
be  learning,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  relates  that  he  took 
home  to  his  house  a  girl  supposed  to  be  be¬ 
witched  by  a  scandalous  Irishwoman,  a  laun¬ 
dress,  whom  the  girl  had  charged  with  stealing 
linen.  The  girl  exhibited  only  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  to  those  exhibited  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  this  city,  before  thousands,  many  of 
whom  imagined  it  was  all  only  clever  acting ; 
but  an  astute  observer  can  generally  detect  in 
auy  actor  a  fixedness  of  purpose  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  manner,  and  a  measured  tread,  and 
only  very  rarely  that  abandon  to  a  passion 
which  marks  one  who  really  feels  the  passion 
exhibited.  This  might  have  been  witnessed  in 
every  case  of  the  psychologized  actors  under 
Professor  Williams’  inspiration.  The  scandal¬ 
ous  Irish  laundress  psychologized  the  two  girls 
of  whom  the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  wrote, 
and  left  them  subject  to  her  electrical  power ; 
and  this  is  proved  to  be  electrical  by  many 
facts ;  but  we  will  notice  one  especially  related 
by  him.  He  says  she  became  at  length  insolipt 
to  him,  and  would  throw  things  at  his  head,  but 
they  could  never  hurt  him.  Here  is  the  reason 
of  this:  Take  a  strongly  galvanized  magnet 
and  stand  it  up  vertically,  with  the  north  pole 
upward.  Now  suspend  by  a  thread  another 
small  magnet,  with  the  north  pole  downward,  so 
that  it  will  oscillate  past  the  north  pole  of  the 
vertical  magnet.  Now  raise  up  the  suspended 
magnet,  and  undertake  to  strike  the  north  pole 
of  the  fixed  magnet ;  and  suppose  that  the  head 
of  Doctor  Cotton  Mather  and  you  will  have  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  reason  why  the  scan¬ 
dalous  laundress  could  not  so  bewitch  the  girl 
that  she  could  injure  the  head  of  the  learned 
doctor  by  her  missiles.  In  a  word,  she  was  nega¬ 
tive  to  his  positive  electricity,  or  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  and  her  missiles  were  charged  by  her 
by  her  touch,  so  that  they  rebounded  from  the 
invisible  sphere  of  electricity  around  him. 

Now,  one  more  experiment:  Take  a  needle 
‘  and  .suspend  it  by  as  long  a  hair  as  you  can  find, 
'  and  make  its  point  its  north  pole,  and  let  that 
be  BO  suspended  that  it  may  touch  the  north 
pole  of  an  upright,  fixed,  straight  magnet,  which 
^  may  be  strong  enough  without  the  help  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  Now  let  that  needle  swing, 
and  although  the  point  of  suspension  is  directly 
vertical  to  the  head  of  the  magnet,  it  will  not 
I  touch  it,  for  the  plain  reason  that  one  is  nega¬ 
tive  to  the  other.  Now  force  that  needle  to 
come  within  the  invisible  sphere  of  repulsion, 
BO  as  actually  to  touch  the  head  of  the  vertical. 
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fixed  magnet,  and  the  negative  polarity  of  the 
needle  will  be  overcome,  and  it  will  remain 
quietly  adhering  to  the  larger  magnet. 

,  Now  read  the  account  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Mather  of  the  struggles  of  the  girl,  when  her 
friends  would  insist  on  forcing  her  into  his 
study.  She  said :  “  They  say  I  must  not  go 
there,”  and  resisted  might  and  main ;  but  when  ^ 
fairly  in  his  room,  she  exclaimed,  “  Now  I  am 
well  again,”  and  would  be  so  while  she  contin¬ 
ued  there. 

The  reason  of  this,  I  should  suppose,  is  plain 
enough.  His  magnetic  influence  in  his  room 
overcame  hers,  being  in  strength  as  much 
greater  than  hers,  with  all  things  about  him 
saturated  with  his  magnetism,  as  the  large  mag¬ 
netised  bar  of  steel  is  stronger  than  a  needle. 
On  these  principles  may  all  these  otherwise 
incredible  mysteries  be  explmned. 

A  disturbance  of  the  common  balance  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  excite  the  fears 
of  people  inclined,  by  early  education,  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  witches,  and  demons,  and  ghosts. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
clllrvoyants,  if  they  are  properly  brought  in 
contact  with  a  person  who  has  lost  property,  or 
a  magnetic  communication  is  establiriicd  by  any 
means  with  iost  property,  may  tell  where  such 
property  may  be  found.  When  they  fail.  It  is 
because  some  necessary  conditions  arc  neglected. 

I  believe  that  if  the  right  course  should  be  ' 
taken  in  time — since  magnetism  may  be  lost  in 
time — no  murderer  or  thief  need  ever  escape. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  sick  may  be  healed 
or  assisted  by  animal  magnetism ;  but  only 
those  who  have  an  excess  of  the  magnetic  fluid 
ought  to  magnetize  any  one ;  for  the  party 
seeking  to  heal  another  may  contract  the  dis¬ 
ease  himself,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred,  if  what 
we  have  stated  be  all  indisputably  true — and 
that  is  now  left  to  the  reader’s  own  judgment, 
while  we  try  his  theory  of  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions  by  the  experiments  of  the  Society. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  refer  again  to  the 
report  of  the  Spiritual  Telegraph,  he  will  re¬ 
mark  that  the  editor — for  the  report  is  his,  and 
not  the  Society’s — pronounces  “  the  President’s 
theory,  of  course,  net  nutained,”  referring  to  the 
present  writer’s.  The  reader  will  rather,  of 
course,  judge  for  himself. 

But  first,  two  or  three  inaccuracies  must  be 
corrected,  besides  giving,  as  we  do  now,  the 
“  President’s  theory  ”  more  in  fulL  These  inac¬ 
curacies  are  first,  as  previously  stated,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  words  of  the  medium  allowing 
that  the  whoie  was  a  “humbug.”  Secondly, 
reversing  the  order  in  which  the  two  principal 


examiners  for  the  opposition  appeared  on  the 
platform — namely,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Vander- 
wyde — misprinted  “  Vandewine.”  The  climax 
is  reversed  precisely.  For,  because  no  manifes¬ 
tations  of  any  kind  appeared  between  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  and  the  medium.  Dr.  Vanderwyde  was  called 
by  the  President  upon  the  platform,  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  then  appeared  the  an¬ 
swer  expected  from  Mr.  Rogers  by  the  opponent 
of  the  spiritual  theory. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  reporter  of  that 
paper  that  the  most  important  admission  of  the 
|jin>dium  should  have  been  unnoticed  by  him, 

I  since  it  was  observed  Vi  the  most  pointed  man- 
I  ner  by  the  audience  generally,  several  of  whom 
‘  have  since  spoken  of  it 

Now,  let  us  apply  the  theory  we  have  given 
to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
.  years.  That  I  had  anticipated  from  the  medium 
some  strong  demonstrations  against  spiritualism, 

;  I  admit,  for  Mr.  Rogers  had  opposed  the  spirit- 
I  ual  dogma  with  so  much  determination  that  he 
;  objected  to  a  hearing  of  the  question  before  the 
I  society. 

I  But  when  he  came  upon  the  platform  he  was 
I  entirely  passive,  and  waited  for  a  demonstration. 

{  None  came,  and  his  prediction,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  come,  was  verified,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  In  a  word,  he  did  not  psychologize 
the  medium,  as  I  supposed  he  would  do,  where¬ 
on  I  called  up  Dr.  Vanderwyde,  who,  being  a 
much  younger  man  and  full  of  electrical  power, 
and  not  passive  in  his  views  of  spiritualism,  but 
strongly  against  it,  believing  it  all  a  deception, 
asked  if  it  was  not,  and  was  answered  a»  has 
been  stated  that  it  teas. 

What  was  stated  as  the  reply  of  his  grand- 
I  father’s  spirit,  is  marked  also  as  the  operation 
of  his  mind,  only  as  it  has  his  peculiar  turn  of 
expression,  which,  however,  tends  to  show  he 
'  was  staggered,  for  the  moment,  in  his  belief,  as 
he  was  saluted  by  a  feu  de  jci  of  raps  on  bis  as¬ 
cent  to  the  platform,  far  more  decided  than  any 
other  person  present.  The  learned  doctor  being 
,  an  exact  mathematician,  however,  of  the  most 
conservative  character,  would  sooner  mistrust 
his  own  senses  than  the  uniform  experience  of 
mankind,  as  to  the  invariable  laws  of  nature’s 
I  God,  who  must  be  consistent  or  nothing,  for  in¬ 
consistency  is  the  assertion  of  nothing  and  the 
;  reverse  of  all  philosophy,  and  he  knows  it  too- 
:  well  to  admit  any  absurdity.  Even  if,  for  a 
moment,  surprised  by  unaccountable  phenomena, 

^  the  character  of  his  mind  would  bring  him  back 
to  his  original  opinion  until  numerous  experi- 
.  ments  should  convince  him  that  a  new  property 
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of  electricity  or  mind  hud  been  discovered.  1 1 
am  under  the  impression,  however,  that  the  de¬ 
cided  rapping,  and  some  other  phenomena  which  | 
were  exhibited,  staggered  his  incredulity  for  a 
moment,  when  he  found  the  medium  had  truly 
read  what  was  on  the  paper  be  had  written,  and ' 
had  not  shown  to  him.  He  thought  afterward 
the  medium  must  have  seen  it  by  some  means. ! 
If  so,  it  was  his  own  fault ;  but  I  am  satisfied  he 
did  not,  and  so  were  others  present.  The  learned  ' 
doctor  is  not  willing  to  admit  he  was,  even  for ' 
a  moment,  induced  to  fancy  that  the  spirit  of  his 
grandfather  had  been  conjured  up  ;  but  I  con-  j 
tend  that  what  was  spelled  out  by  the  table  ^ 
tends  to  prove  that,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  he ' 
was  led  to  fancy  his  grandsire’s  spirit  was  pres- 1 
ent  in  that  room  of  the  Institute.  The  writer ' 
confesses  he  may  seem  to  be  between  two  fires, ! 
or  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  on  which  it  would  \ 
have  been  more  ingenious  in  the  editor  of  the  | 
Telegraph  to  place  him  than  to  have  suppressed  I 
the  admission  of  the  medium,  Mr.  Conklin,  that ' 
it  was  “  all  a  humbug.”  ' 

But  the  undersigned  protests  against  being 
held  accountable  for  the  wavering  fancies  of  any 
one,  however  learned.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
either  “  all  humbug  ”  or  all  true  as  pretended. 
I  go  to  neither  extreme.  There  are  strange  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  accounted  for  on  some  other  prin¬ 
ciple  than  necromancy,  witchcraft,  or  demon¬ 
ology,  or  the  dogmas  of  spiritualism,  ancient  or 
modem,  and  I  have  given*  the  theory  which  the 
Spiritualists,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  desire  to 
suppress,  for  reasons  they  may  give  as  they  in¬ 
cline. 

The  “  manifestation  ”  which  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  learned  doctor  was,  for  the 
moment,  staggered  in  hie  belief  is,  as  reported 
in  the  Telegraph,  as  follows :  “lam  not  In  hell ; 
I  am  in  this  room.  You  may  rate  it  Heaven,  if 
you  please.” 

The  learned  doctor,  being  a  Hollander  and  a 
mathematician,  would  use  the  term  “  rate  ”  in 
place  of  eoMider,  naturally,  as  those  accustomed 
to  bis  language  will  admit,  he  not  having  long 
enough  resided  in  our  country  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  all  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  language. 

To  the  writer,  at  least,  the  answer  of  the  table 
sounds  precisely  as  if  the  doctor  had  spoken  the 
words  himself.  In  the  meantime,  those  who 
will  not  allow  a  man  may  entertain  one  idea  at 
one  time  and  another  directly  before  or  after, 
will  charge  on  the  writer  their  own  dullness  of 
perception  or  inconsistency ;  but,  while  parti¬ 
sans  are  always  in  extremes,  how  can  a  firm  ad¬ 
vocate  of  truth  ever  be  otherwise  than  between 
two  fires? 


It  will  be  found  that  often  the  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  impressions  of  youth,  roost  deeply  covered 
by  succeeding  views,  on  the  daguerreotype  plate 
of  memory,  will  be  brought  out  by  the  medium, 
and  the  inquirer  is  led  to  affirm  positively,  ^ 
“  none  but  a  spirit  of  some  one  departed  could 
have  reminded  me  of  this.” 

It  is  a  property  of  memory  to  turn  the  leaves 
backward  when  one  goes  down  the  vale  of 
years,  and  I  have  observed  of  an  aged  and 
near  relative,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  just 
after  awakening,  that  sometimes  he  commences 
to  speak  of  scenes  he  saw  before  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  while  yet  a  child.  The  inci¬ 
dents  of  Washington’s  camp  at  Tappan,  and 
his  own  daily  visits  to  the  lamented  Andre,  are 
more  fresh  upon  his  memory  than  what  trans¬ 
pired  only  a  year  ago.  Such  old  scenes  the 
medium  reproduces  occasionally.  But  the  laws 
which  govern  in  their  reproduction  are  yet  in 
the  shade — observation  and  refiection  will  y^t 
bring  them  to  the  light  of  truth.  Moreover,  a 
mere  fancy  of  a  psychologizer  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  as  a  reality  from  the  mind  of  a  medium. 
The  experiments  of  the  ingenious  Professor 
Williams  have  proved  this  before  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  As 
to  the  fact  that  no  response  was  had  from  Mr. 
Rogers,  I  would  observe,  it  is  true  I  confidently 
expected  from  him,  through  the  medium,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  condemnation  as  we  had 
from  Dr.  Vanderwyde,  through  the  same  medi¬ 
um,  and  why  was  it  hot  produced  ?  It  seems  he 
expected  no  manifestations  of  any  kind,  and  he 
received  none.  He  was  passive,  not  aggressive, 
at  the  time.  He  did  not,  by  his  mere  presence, 
psychologize  the  medium,  as  Dr.  Vanderwyde 
did.  No  “raps”  were  produced  by  him,  and 
when  no  raps  ar^  produced  a  medium  is  not 
charged  highly ;  at  least,  there  is  no  excess  of 
charge,  although  it  is  possible  one  may  be 
charged  without  detonations,  but  not  to  over¬ 
fullness. 

I  submit  that  this  view  may  account  for  the 
result  in  Mr.  Rogers’  case,  consistently  with  the 
theory  I  have  herein  stated,  and  that,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  it  was  sustained  ;  and,  moreover,  on  the 
principle  assumed  by  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  that 
because  no  manifestations  came  from  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers’  presence,  then  is  there  nothing  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  dogmas  either,  since  spiritualism  relies  on 
“  manifestations  ”  of  some  kind  to  prove  all  they 
claim,  so  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  both  Mr. 
Conklin,  the  medium,  and  Mr.  Partridge,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  modem  spiritualism,  we  have 
equally  the  admission  that  their  pretenses  are  all 
“  humbug.”  But  1  will  not  drive  either  to  the 
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wall  thus.  I  will  merely  give  this  caution,  that  I  The  learned  professor  himself  introduced  the 
they  strive  not  so  eagerly  to  run  me  through  as  Committee  to  her  and  her  ingenious  husband, 
to  transfix  themselves  upon  the  spear  I  poise  \  the  doctor,  at  his  residence  in  Bleecker  street 
only  for  self-defense,  and  vindication  of  the  ,  We  had  two  audiences.  On  the  first  occasion, 
truth.  It  may  be  that  neither  of  those  gentle-  no  notes  were  taken  by  any  of  the  Committee, 
^en  is  personally  responsible  for  what  appears  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  only  flow- 


in  the  Spiritual  Telegraph,  but  that  there  is  a 
power  behind  the  editorial  chair,  and  greater 
than  the  throne,  and  I  desire  not  to  wound  the 
reputation  of  any  individual.  It  is  only  the 
truth  that  I  desire  to  see  triumphant ;  and  if  I  ^ 
have  advanced  aught  that  will  not  bear  the  test, 
let  it  fall  as  hot  iron  from  our  hands.  I 

We  thus  dismiss  that  part  of  the  investiga- 1 
tion,  leaving  the  reader  at  liberty  to  draw  any  , 
conclusion  that  may  be  most  consistent  with  his ; 
own  peculiar  mental  constitution ;  and  now  we  | 
will  glance  briefly  at  the  transactions  with  Mr.  i 
Redman  as  the  medium.  | 

The  conduct  of  Mr,  Redman  was  very  gentle-  j 
manly,  and  be  seemed  to  be  altogether  convinced  ^ 
that  he  held  communications  with  disembodied  i 
spirits.  He  was  remarkably  successful,  also,  in  ! 
nearly  all  be  undertook  to  show.  But  one  re- 1 
mark  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  communication  j 
with  “  Henry  ”  (a  brother  of  the  writer).  The  | 
place  of  his  death  and  the  disease  of  which  he 
died  were  given  correctly,  os  any  clairvoyant 
might  have  done ;  but  the  written  communica¬ 
tion  was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  medium  and 
myself  bad  spoken  the  evening  before,  and  not 
at  all  characteristic  of  my  deceased  brother  Hen¬ 
ry’s  mind.  If  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  me  from  the  world  of  spirits,  it  would 
be  with  a  soul-stirring,  joyful  animation,  which 
could  hardly  be  restrained ;  word  would  have 
been  sent  to  those  most  dear  to  him  expressive  of 
bis  feelings.  Instead  of  that,  all  I  received  was 
a  line  or  two,  containing  these  cold  words : 
“  The  only  evidence  to  thee  is  thy  own  expe¬ 
rience  .in  the  world  unseen  and  doubted  by  thee  ; 
but  if  you  will  persist,  you  may  stand  alone.” 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  source  of  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  T 

After  concluding  with  Mr.  Redman,  we  were 
waited  on  by  Professor  Mapes,  and  desired  not 
to  report  untU  we  had  seen  and  heard  the  chief 
priestess  of  the  new  sect  of  religionists,  the 
famous  sibyl,  Mrs.  Cora  Y.  L.  Hatch. 

Many  have  heard  of  her  superhuman  wisdom, 
which  is  deemed  miraculous,  as  her  beauty  and 
grace  are  certainly  charming.  For  my  own 
part  I  was  led  to  hope  that  now  we  should  wit¬ 
ness  the  higher  order  of  phenomena — the  spirit 
of  philosophy  itself,  in  words  of  inspired  wis¬ 
dom  at  least,  as  Spiritualists  themselves  con¬ 
ceive  it. 


ery  words  with  not  a  particle  of  ripe  fruit  to  be 
plucked  or  tasted.  Only  “  words,'  words,  words.” 
The  circle  was  formed  without  a  table,  by 
each  taking  the  baud  of  two  neighbors,  the 
learned  Professor  Mapes  having  the  right  hand 
of  the  lady,  and  her  husband,  the  worthy  doc¬ 
tor,  her  left,  while  the  Committee  were  disposed 
around  on  either  side  and  in  front  Soon  she 
went  into  her  trance  and  the  bands  were  relin¬ 
quished.  I  thought  I  detected  the  style  of  the 
professor  in  the  medium’s  language — volumin¬ 
ous,  flowery,  elegant,  but  inexact  He  will  par¬ 
don  me,  I  hope,  for  he  said,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  exhibition,  that  the  medium  must  have 
psychologized  him,  for  he  was  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  all  she  hod  uttered  in  his  mind  before 
she  delivered  it  “Nay,  Professor,”  I  replied,  “you 
unconsciously  psychologized  the  medium,  and 
here  is  the  proof.  All  will  recollect  that  just 
before  we  left  the  Institute,  where  you  prepared 
the  test  questions,  Mr.  Reed  proposed  the  last 
one,  which  was  somewhat  difficult  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  As  we  left  so  directly  after,  and  have 
been  ever  since  engaged  in  conversation,  or 
otherwise,  you  have  had  no  time  to  consider  it, 
and  now  we  hear  the  spirits  are  not  ready  to 
answer  it  Now  what  is  the  fair  inference? 
That  the  spirits  in  the  other  world,  or  you  in 
this  world,  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  as  you  have  done,  that  your  mind  and 
the  medium’sihave  been  running  in  one  channel, 
as  if  conscious  of  all  she  said  before  she  spoke, 
as  if  she  had  psychologized  you,  I  insist  that, 
according  to  the  theory  I  have  expressed,  you 
unconsciously,  to  yourself,  psychologized  her.” 

These  remarks  produced  what  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  termed  “  agitation.”  I 
confess  I  was  unprepared  for  the  manifestation 
of  earthly  ^irits  which  I  have  witnessed. 

But  the  Professor  then  honorably  offered  to 
leave  the  room  at  our  next  meeting,  while  ques¬ 
tions  were  being  asked,  and  to  remain  out  of 
the  circle,  and  that  I  might  prepare  the  ques¬ 
tions  myself. 

This  offer  I  accepted,  and  we  met  the  next 
evening. 

The  results  of  that  next  evening’s  examination 
have  been  suppressed  on  the  following  pretense, 
which  I  quote  verbatim  from  a  note  in  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Telegraph  of  May  9,  1857  : 

“  The  report  embraces,  also,  two  Interviews  with  Mrs. 
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Cora  V.  L.  Hatch,  medium,  but  the  preen  of  other  matter 
oa  our  oolumnn  compeU  ue  to  omit  that  portiuD  of  it, 
which  we  do  with  the  lean  regret  an  that  which  we  publish 
coTem  mainly  the  whole  field  of  fact  explored  by  the  So* 
ciety’s  Committee,  an  set  forth  in  their  report.” 

Now,  ID  answer  to  this,  I  would  remark  that 
Mrs.  Hatch  is  a  “  medium  ”  as  difierent  as  can 
well  be  conceived  from  all  the  others  with  whom 
the  Committee  communicated. 

We  were  also  given  to  understand  that  with 
her  we  should  have  proofs  of  wisdom  which  couid 
not  be  traced  to  any  source  less  high  than  the 
spirits  of  the  saints  and  sages  of  the  unseen 
spirit  laud,  without  the  vulgar  rapping  of  the 
furniture,  but  directly  from  her  lips,  in  tones  of 
harmony,  and  so  wise  that  our  highest  wisdom 
would  seem  foolishness  to  what  she  might  reveal. 
Indeed,  we  were  informed  by  her  that  even  the 
wisest  of  us  yet  in  the  flesh  were  more  or  less  in¬ 
sane.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  understand 
why  any  advocates  of  these  modern  revelations 
diould  desire  to  shut  out  the  words  of  wisdom  of 
the  saints  and  sages  of  the  spirit  world,  assem¬ 
bled  as  they  were,  as  we  were  told,  in  countless 
multitudes,  with  Orin  A.  Ballou  as  their  chief 
spokesman.  It  were  ungrateful  to  suppress  these 
words  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  a  slight  upon  the 
charming  Pythoness  to  fall  back  and  declare  her 
oracles  are  in  nowise  superior  to  the  vulgar  ta¬ 
ble  tipping. 

How  far  all  these  anticipations  were  realized 
we  have  been  determined  that  anxious  inquirers 
after  knowledge  under  difUculties  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is 
as  much  a  forgery  in  law  to  publish  a  report  under 
the  names  of  all  of  a  committee,  by  which  only 
the  evidence  on  one  side  is  given,  as  to  coin  a 
falsehood  entirely  new  ;  for  justice  requires  that 
“  the  truth,  the  whok  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,”  should  appear  in  all  documents  of  evi¬ 
dence.  How  far  this  observation  applies  in  the 
present  case,  others  may  judge.  The  writer  only 
states  a  principle  which  is  indisputable.  Had 
there  been  any  thing  on  the  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  tending  to  sustain  the  claims  of  modem 
spiritualism,  the  reader  will  judge,  also,  whether 
the  Spiritual  Telegraph  would  have  been  anxious 
to  publish  it  or  not 

It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  write  what 
may  call  out  angry  or  scorntul  recrimination, 
but  those  who  may  pretend  to  feel  aggrieved 
should  know  that  there  is  no  greater  wrong  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  committed  than  to  deceive  on  spirit¬ 
ual  matters.  Many  have  become  insane  who,  if 
they  only  had  a  clue  to  facts,  might  have  followed 
out  the  mystery,  and  become  settled,  and  useful 


and  ornamental  members  of  society.  Indeed, 
the  land  abounds  with  spiritual  “  pious  flrauds,” 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  spiritualism,  so 
that,  if  the  modern  may  be  praised  for  any  thing, 
it  is  its  tendency  to  operate  homeopathically,  on 
the  principle  of  amUia  tirnUUna  eurantur,  as  the 
like  of  that  which  causes  a  disease  cures  it 
But  we  shall  be  told  that  our  exegesis  of 
modern  spiritualism  is  only  partial,  because  we 
have  not  witnessed  one-half  of  the  phenomena 
which  others  have.  Anticipating  this,  I  have 
called  alone  on  a  test  medium,  and  told  her  all 
we  have  seen  and  asked  if  there  was  more  to 
witness,  and  she  answered  no.  I  have  heard  of 
the  sensation  experienced  by  some  as  of  one 
laying  a  cold  hand  upon  them ;  and  I  have 
twice  witnessed  strange  things  when  alone,  but 
I  know  the  power  of  imagination,  and  would 
sooner  believe  ray  senses  were  deceived  than 
that  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  ot  nearly  all,  for 
ages  past,  have  been  at  fault 
It  is  not  difficult  to  deceive  the  senses,  so  that 
consistency  with  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
world  must  be  our  only  rale  of  faith.  Some 
minds,  perfectly  honest  and  well-meaning,  fancy 
so  strongly  that  the  pictures  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions  seem  like  truth.  An  instance  of  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  course  of  these  investigations.  One 
gentleman  present  at  the  residence  of  the  medi¬ 
um,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hatch,  stated  before  the  society 
that  he  had  not  been  present  when  any  of  the 
following  questions  were  proposed  to  her,  when, 
in  truth,  he  was  present  when  all  but  one  or  two 
were  proposed,  and  acted  as  amanuensis. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  supposed  he  spoke  the 
truth,  but  the  excitement  of  the  time,  and  a 
strong  inugination,  overcame  his  recollection 
and  judgment.  Can  we  believe  any  wonderful 
stories  from  such  minds?  These  “manifesta¬ 
tions  ”  are  very  apt  to  blind  the  perceptions  of 
some  imaginative  persons,  and  create  an  excite¬ 
ment  which  unfits  them  for  a  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these  phenomena,  so  that  while 
some  resolutely  believe  nothing,  others  as  reso¬ 
lutely  believe  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  an 
imagination  as  diseased  as  that  of  one  in  the 
delirium  tremens.  To  hold  a  steady  hand  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  requires  a  well-bal- 
lanced  mind,  for  however  men  may  “  speak  to 
hide  their  thoughts,”  almost  every  one  is  tinc¬ 
tured  more  or  less  with  superstition;  soldiers 
and  wlors,  ready  to  charge  up  to  the  cannon’s 
mouth  without  fear,  might  be  alarmed  by 
“  knockings  in  Cock-lane,”  which  at  one  time 
frightened  England.  To  be  sensitive  and  open 
to  every  circumstance,  and  at  the  same  time 
calm  enough  to  note  all  accurately,  is  necessary 
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for  a  true  investigatioa.  If  any  should  follow 
in  our  track,  we  hope  the  greatest  care  will  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  committees  of  examination,  and  let  each  side 
choose  its  own  amanuensis,  and  publish  results 
side  by  side.  The  public  then  may  judge  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  true  opinions  may  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

On  this  principle  the  foregoing  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  following  is  submitted  : 

Bxtract  fnt^  (ke  Report  of  the  Committee,  fitflh  night — 
Mn,  Hatch,  meiium. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  the  medium  if  his  theory  of  spirit¬ 
ual  manifestations,  so  called,  was  correct,  and  said  that 
she  might  reply  as  briefly  as  possible.  Tlte  medium  re¬ 
plied  as  foUows  : 

‘‘  Whatever  theory  you  may  haveof  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions,  if  it  be  founded  upon  sincerity,  and  that  investiga¬ 
tion  which  philosophy,  science,  and  common  sense  dic¬ 
tate  ;  if  it  be  a  theory  of  principles  instead  of  exclusive 
beta,  simply,  it  is  correct ;  but  if  it  be  a  theory  founded 
upon  mere  speculation  of  past  theories,  or  founded  on  the 
vagaries  of  your  e<lucational  belief,  without  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  common  sense  above  referred  to,  then  it  is  not 
correct.  The  only  correct  theory  of  spiritualism  is  that 
which  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  existences  in  the 
created  universe  of  immensity  ;  that  principle  or  theory 
which  gives  to  Deity,  or  the  spirits  which  he  controls,  the 
universal  power  over  all  else,  except  and  alone  that 
which  it  cannot  control.  The  only  correct  theory  of 
spiritualism  is  that  which  it  claims  for  itself ;  that  which 
it  can  establish,  and  that  which  it  illustrates  in  all  the 
varied  manifestations  of  present  and  past  ages.” 

Here  Mr.  Roosevelt  read  his  theory,  which  is  given  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

The  medium  then  spoke  as  follows  ; 

“  With  regard  to  the  electric  fluid,  or  the  negative  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  medium,  or  the  various  currents  of  electricity 
which  produce  the  manifestations  referred  to,  we  will  not 
apeak  at  present ;  but  with  regard  to  the  psychological 
influence  upon  this  person,  we  will  state  no  individual, 
or  individual  psychologist,  either  present  or  absent,  has 
the  slightest  influence  upon  what  is  uttered  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Of  this  you  have  no  proof,  except  the  assertion 
which  we  make,  and  we  might  suppose  that  were  she  so 
susceptible  to  psychological  influence  there  would  be 
some  manifestation  of  this  nature  with  regard  to  your 
principles.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  then  asked  the  following  question  : 

“  Why  is  it  that  in  all  the  circles  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  and  which  1  believe  is  the  case  with  all 
those  which  I  have  not  witnessed,  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  correspond  with  the  wishes  and  religious  belief  of 
the  circle  f” 

Answer — In  the  instances  which  yon  may  cite  the  above 
to  be  fimts,  we  account  for  on  two  principles,  which  you 
may  accept  as  being  true  or  fiilse.  The  one  is  this ;  If  it 
be  true  that  spirits,  upon  leaving  the  external  world, 
cany  with  them  all  their  thoughts,  preconceived  opin¬ 
ions,  educational  teachings,  and  friendly  associations,  it 
is  also  true  that  when  in  communication  with  those  of  a 
corresponding  fsith,  or  corresponding  belief  or  theory, 
they  would  most  naturally  express  (Aotto  those  individuals 
with  whom  they  were  connected.  Another  principle  is 
that  which  we  denominate  psychology,  mesmerism,  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism,  all  of  which  combined  may  produce  their 
influence  on  the  medium,  notwithstanding  that  the  medi¬ 


um  is  controlled  by  spirits.  You  are  now  thinking  that 
we  commit  ourselves  by  admitting  that  a  medium  is  in¬ 
fluenced  b,  magnetism,  mesmerism,  or  psychology  ;  but 
we  are  not,  for  the  very  fact  that  the  medium,  when 
under  these  various  causes,  still  claims  to  be  controlled 
by  spirits,  disembodied,  is  suIBcient  proof  that  however 
much  the  surrounding  circle  may  affect  her  or  him,  there 
is  still  another  power,  which  is  not  the  surrounding 
circle. 

Question  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — ^Why  are  wo  to  take  this 
for  the  influence  of  spirits  when  we  have  equally  strange 
things  performed  by  clairvoyants,  who  make  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  spiritual  influence? 

In  answering  that  question  we  (i.  e.  the  spirits)  shall 
answer  it,  of  course,  and  not  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  We  claim  nothing  with  regard  to  power  or 
depth  of  knowledge  ;  of  that  those  who  are  present  can 
judge  ;  but  the  reason  why  mediums  claim  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  spirits  is,  because,  in  most  instances,  they  have 
never  been  operated  upon  visibly  by  a  mesmeriier  ;  and, 
because  that  which  controls  them  claims  to  be  spirits, 
while  you  cannot  And  a  clairvoyant  who  is  such  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  wl«D  dpes  not  claim  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  spirits,  who  has  not  been  either  operated  upon  or  con¬ 
tinually  controlled  by  magnetiiers.  The  person  who  we 
now  control  has  set  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  pro/euei 
mesmerixere,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Uighteet  influence ;  and  we  should  think,  were  she 
so  susceptible  as  your  theory  of  negative  electricity  would 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  some  one,  at  least,  of  OH  the 
hundred,  might  have  exerted  some  influence  upon  her. 

Hem.  by  Hr.  Roosevelt — She  had  Just  been  regulafly 
magnetised  by  a  circle  bolding  hands. 

Question — Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  spirit  who 
speaks  through  the  medium  ? 

Answer — 1  have  no  objection  to  tell  the  name  of  the 
spirit,  although  I  am  not  the  one  who  gives  the  answers. 
My  name  is  Odin  Ballou.  Augustus  Ballou  was  my 
father.  Many  of  you  know  him,  perhaps. 

Question  by  Hr.  Roosevelt — You  said  last  night  that  all 
persons  in  the  form  were  insane.  Then  is  it  not  absurd 
to  address  us  as  if  reasonable? 

Aruwer — Of  course  you  will  not  judge  all  alike,  but 
each  one  according  to  your  peculiar  capabilities.  The  re¬ 
corder  will  please  now  record  my  deflnition  of  insanity, 
which  may  be  more  understandable.  As  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  applicable  to  humanity,  I  state  that  there  is  not  a 
person  in  existence  who  has  no  derangement  in  harmony, 
or  incongruity,  either  of  which  we  may  call  insanity. 
Hental  insanity  is  the  excitement  or  influenced  action  of 
one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  no  one  individual  exists  who  is  perfect  in 
mental  harmony.  I  say  that  you  are  capable  of  judging 
of  what  we  offer  on  this  occasion  as  individuals,  and  you 
must  judge,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  your  mental 
development. 

Question  by  Hr.  Roosevelt — Is  it  possible  for  good  to 
exist  without  evil? 

Answer — It  is  not  possible  for  any  two  principles  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  as  good  and  evil  have 
been  represented,  to  exist  together ;  but  our  deflnition  of 
good  and  evil  we  will  give  In  a  few  words :  As  good 
is  the  great  positive  principle  of  the  universe,  all  things, 
however  imperfect,  must  be  pervaded  by  that  influ¬ 
ence.  Evil  being  the  absence  or  imperfect  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  principle,  is  constantly  being  overpowered 
by  it.  As  light  is  the  positive  principle  of  the  external 
world,  and  more  imperfect  degrees  of  light  are  capable  of 
being  infused  with  the  perfect  light,  so  is  evil — vre  care 
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not  bow  low,  bow  debating— tuaoeptible  qf  being  over¬ 
powered  and  tbrilled  bjr  tbe  light  of  goodnen. 

Queetion  bjr  Mr.  Rooeevelt — In  tbe  United  Statte,  under 
onr  preaent  inetitutiona,  ia  tbe  general  tendency  toward 
higher  eiriliiation  or  lowert 

Anawer — Moat  aaauredly  higher  ;  there  may  be  pointa, 
lawa,  or  manifeatationa,  which  indicate  retrogreaaion,  but 
tbe  general  tenor  and  power,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
ia  becoming  more  perfect.  According  to  our  view,  tbe 
United  Statea,  although  not  aa  brilliani  in  heroic  and 
religioua  deeda  aa  in  the  agea  or  year*  of  tbe  Revolution, 
every  child,  every  youth,  and  every  man,  together  with 
tbe  women,  are  becoming  imbued  with  a  apirit  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  with  which  the 
paat  will  bear  no  pompariaon. 

Queetion  by  Hr.  Rooaevelt— Hare  the  ignorant  and 
vicioua  a  right  to  ao  much  liberty  aa  they  have  in  the 
United  Statea  f 

Anawer — We  eonaider  that  ignorance  and  vice  are  tbe 
reaulta  of  bondage  and  alavery,  that  bondage  and  aiavery 
can  never  reform  or  educate ;  therefore,  liberty  to  do 
either  good  or  evil  ia  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  reformed. 

Question  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — Haa  not  all  civilization 
oome,  in  tbe  order  of  Providence,  through  slavery,  as  the 
natural  punishment  of  indolence  and  ignorance  t 

Answer — All  civilization,  according  to  our  view,  has 
oome  in  the  order  of  Providence ;  but  ignorance  and 
slavery,  being  both  the  same  thing,  ao  eloeely  allied  to 
each  other  that  ere  cannot  separate  them,  we  consider 
neither  a  punishment,  but  both  a  coiulitum,  which  the 
progress  of  goodness,  the  enlightenment  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  development  through  natural  principles 
of  human  intelligence,  have  caused  to  outarork  civili- 
■ktion. 

Question— What  is  civilization  f 

Answei^The  true  theory  of  civilization  ia  the  true  de¬ 
velopment  of  self  hood.  The  stars  are  outworking  for 
ihemtelcee,  and  so  governments  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Question — Do  you  say  that  no  government  is  necessary 
for  mankind  f 

Anawer — I  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  government 
ia  necessary  aa  long  as  it  exists.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
planets,  because  they  revolve  on  their  axes,  do  not  re¬ 
quire,  or  are  not  subjected  to,  the  lawa  of  central  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  sun,  aa  tbe  center  of  a  system,  exercises 
over  them.  Neither  do  we  auppoae  that  man,  because 
be  ia  an  individual  possessing  an  identity  and  self-hood 
which  most  be  perfected,  requires  not  when  perfected  the 
life-giving  influence  of  a  country,  a  government  and  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  we  do  aay  that  this  government  and  associa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  bondage,  but  freedom. 

Question — What  ia  the  difference  between  mesmerism, 
psychology  and  spiritualism  f 

Answer — Mesmerism  ia  that  influence  which  one  person 
baa  upon  another,  by  physical  contact,  the  one  being 
positive,  and  the  other  negative  to  tbe  positive.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  mesmerism  extends  no  further  than  tliis — 
physical  control.  Psychology  is  that  influence  which  one 
mind  haa  upon  another,  either  through  physical  contact, 
through  the  influence  of  words,  of  gestures,  or  of  looks  , 
It  ia  that  principle  of  which  mesmerism  is  the  illuatration. 
There  could  be  no  mesmeric  influence  unless  flrst  the 
psychological  was  prevailing.  Spiritualism  is  that  influ¬ 
ence  which  producing  all  mind,  and  all  matter  as  the 
manifntation  of  mind,  gives  lilb,  vigor  and  self-hood  to 
every  particle  of  nmtter,  to  every  individualized  mind  in 
exMence,  and  oonNquently  is  tbe  soul  of  which  psychol¬ 


ogy  is  tbe  inlettat  and  mesmerism  tbe  body ;  without 
spiritualism  the  others  are  useless. 

Question — Will  tbe  apirit  describe  clairvoyance  f 

Answer — Clairvoyance,  ao  denominated,  ia  the  result  of 
these  three  prindides  combined  ^  the  mesmeric  state  is 
induced  by  tbe  psyebologie,  and  mesmeric  influence  of  an 
intellect  and  a  physique  more  positive  than  that  of  the 
lady.  She  is  then  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  influences 
of  the  external,  and  remains  entirely  under  tbe  influence 
of  tbe  spiritiul,  which  gives  her  the  power,  not  of  going 
to  diflbrent  countries  or  climates,  hot  of  psrteMnp  them, 
time  and  space  having  no  influence  upon  the  mind  or  the 
spirit  itself. 

Question — Has  tbe  spirit  any  deflnite  form  f 

Answer — last  evening  we  stated  that  the  spirit  created 
or  aggregated  the  external  ^rm  to  suit  its  purposes  ; 
consequently,  the  external  form  must  be  a  representation 
of  the  spirit ;  therefore,  when  tbe  external  form  decom¬ 
poses  or  becomes  lifeless,  it  clearly  indicates  that  tbe 
spirit  which  caused  its  organization  has  left ;  therefore, 
that  spirit  possesses  visiUy  tbe  same  form,  or  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  same  form,  which  you  see  externally. 

Question — To  what  point  are  these  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions  tending  f 

Answer — ^They  are  tending  toward  tbe  results  to  which 
the  development  of  light,  of  literature,  of  art,  have  all 
been  tending  :  the  education,  enlightenment  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  tbe  necessary  fnlfllment  of  natiimi 
laws. 

The  undersigned  hisista  that  the  above  re¬ 
sponses  came  from  the  mind  erf*  her  husband,  or 
some  other  person  in  the  circle,  and  that  she 
was  regularly  psychologized  by  a  circle  of  hands 
before  she  began  with  her  answers,  and  in  that 
process  the  writer  bad  the  honor  of  holding  one 
of  her  bands  to  produce  the  trance. 

There  are  words  of  “  mighty  good  import  in 
the  above  manifestations,”  which,  as  a  quaint 
writer  on  Latin  law  maxims  says,  sound  like 
sense  and  look  like  learning  while  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  them. 

There  is,  however,  some  sense  and  some  non¬ 
sense,  and  something  worse  than  nonsense,  in 
them.  To  be  told  that  tbe  medium  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  animal  magnetism,  just  after  the  “  circle” 
had  been  formed  to  cause  tbe  “trance,”  was 
simply  to  deny  a  fact  in  which  the  committee 
and  the  medium’s  husband  bad  just  united  and 
taken  pari  We  say  not  this  to  call  in  question 
the  veracity  of  a  very  interesting  young  lady, 
for  she  does  not  bold  herself  responsible.  In¬ 
deed,  from  the  time  of  Swedenborg,  and  long 
before,  down  to  tbe  present,  spiritualism  has  been 
its  own  strongest  evidence  against  the  veracity 
of  spirits ;  and  tbe  argument  of  modem  Spiritual¬ 
ists  i-s,  that  if  we  condemn  their  |uetensions,  we 
must  give  up  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  ancient  inspiration,  also;  and  they 
quote  the  following  texts,  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  doctors  of  divinity,  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  being  out  of  our  line  entirely — namely; 
1  Kings  xxii,  >23 ;  “  Now,  therefore,  the  Lord 
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liuth  pat  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  thy 
l)rophet&”  Again :  Ezck.  xix,  9 ;  “  And  if  the 
prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a 
thing,  I,  the  Lord,  have  deceived  that  prophet.” 
Again:  2  Thesa.  11,  11 — 12}  “For  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be 
damned.” 

If  we  presume  to  remonstrate  against  these 
assurances  of  ancient  spiritualism,  what  is  the 
answer  we  receive?  “Who  art  thou,  oh  man, 
that  repliest  against  God?  Shail  the  thing 
formed  say  unto  him  that  formed  it  why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus?” 

CUNTON  ROOSEVELT. 

WESTWARD. 

“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  wajr.” 

[BUbop  Berkeley. 

As  we  stand  upon  the  earth  the  sun  seems  to 
ns  to  rise  each  morning  in  the  East,  and,  passing  ' 
slowly  to  the  West,  to  unk  at  last  behind  the  j 
Western  horizon.  Its  progress  is  evermore  west-  [ 
ward.  Have  the  nations  trf'  the  earth,  from  this 
simple  and  daily-repeated  phenomenon,  caught 
the  idea  and  the  direction  of  their  progress  ?  Or 
is  it  a  chance  simile,  a  happy  coincidence,  that 
civilization  ever  follows  the  sun  to  its  setting  ? 
The  West  has  always  been  the  land  of  hope  and 
progress.  To  gather  np  its  unknown  treasun's, 
have  gone  forth,  in  every  ago,  the  youth,  the 
vigor  and  enterprise  of  all  nations,  and  cast 
themselves  into  its  lioundless  bosom.  Its  hidden 
stores  have  emliellishod  the  fables  of  all  ages, 
and  lent  a  charm  to  their  poetry  and  romance. 
How  unlike  to  it  is  the  East  Its  treasures  are 
those  of  the  past.  Come  what  will,  they  are  se¬ 
cure.  Within  its  coffers,  all  weighed,  and  meas¬ 
ured,  and  numbered,  are  laid  up  the  pearls,  and 
gems  and  gold — the  gathered  treasures  of  the 
world.  The  chronicles  of  its  glories  are  written 
and  sealed  up.  Its  dynasties  have  cnimbled  to 
dust,  and  from  them,  like  the  spirit  from  the  dy¬ 
ing  frame,  all  energy  and  progress  have  fled 
away,  westward.  The  West  is  the  land  not  of 
the  past,  but  of  the  future.  Its  treasures  are  nn- 
gathered,  its  chronicles  unwritten,  its  songs  un¬ 
sung.  Thitherward  have  ever  turned  the  hopes, 
the  desires,  and  the  aspirations  of  humanity. 
Our  imagination  peoples  Its  far-off  solitudes  with 
races  of  superior  beings,  and  renders  its  silence 
vocal  with  their  almost  angelic  harmonies. 

In  the  world’s  infancy,  when  geography  was  a 
science  almost  unknown,  and  the  materials  for 
reliable  history  little  sought  after,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man,  working  with  no  check  from  reason, 
and  feigning  to  itself  whatever  it  would,  placed 


in  the  Far  West,  and  at  the  bounds  of  the  earth, 
the  flnal  abodes  of  the  happy.  Here  it  is  that 
Homer,  in  bis  Odyssey,  places  the  Elysian  Fields 
and  the  sacred  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Wo  may 
draw  another  illustration,  from  a  far  different 
source.  The  aborigines  of  our  own  land,  also, 
placed  in  the  Far  West  or  South-west  the  homes 
of  their  departed  heroes.  Thus,  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low,  in  his  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Indian 
legends,  represents  the  great  prophet  Hiawatha 
as  taming  his  canoe  westward  on  leaving  his 
people : 

“  Westward,  westward,  Hi,iwBtha 
Sailed  into  tlte  6ery  sunset. 

Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors. 

Sailed  into  the  dutk  evening. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
•  •  •  «  * 

To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 

To  the  kingdom  of  l*onemah, 
lb  the  Lcavdoftke  Hereafter  1” 

As  knowledge  increases,  and  science  Axes 
more  definitely  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  stem 
fact  dispels  the  illusions  of  the  fancy,  and  these 
dreams  of  an  earthly  elysium  live  only  in  the 
poetry  and  traditions  of  the  past.  But  thongh 
this  Heaven  upon  the  earth  prove  but  a  po<‘tic 
fancy,  imagination  still  delights  to  make  the 
;  West  its  sporting-ground.  We  imagine  it  a  land 
of  transcendent  beauty,  filled  with  all  that  can 
minister  to  the  wants  or  the  luxury  of  man,  and 
peopled  by  beings  of  matehless  perfections. 

!  Somewhere  in  these  ideal  regions  lay,  of  old, 

'  the  fabled  Fortunate  Isles,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
'  Hespcridcs,  in  which  were  the  trees  bearing  the 
golden  apples,  to  obtain  which  Hercules  under- 
I  took  his  eleventh  labor.  Here,  too,  lay  the  fa¬ 
bled  Atlantis,  concerning  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  told  such  marvelous  talcs  to  Pluto,  and 
'  of  which  he  speaks  with  much  minuteness  in  his 
Timmus  and  in  his  Gritiaa. 

Over  against  the  Pillars  of  Hercules — as  the 
old  legend  rans — lay  an  island  larger  than  both 
I  Libya  and  Asia,  surrounded  by  other  islands, 
and  communicating  with  a  great  continent  that 
lay  beyond.  Compared  with  the  great  ocean 
that  laved  its  shores,  the  Mediterranean  was,  as  it 
were,  beta  mere  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance. 

^  Nine  thousand  years  before,  Neptune,  the  god  of 
'  the  sea,  had  niled  over  this  great  island ;  after 
i  him.  Atlas,  his  son — who,  at  his  death,  divided 
'  the  island  into  ten  great  and  powerful  kingdoms, 
over  which  his  ten  sons  mled  in  perfect  har- 
jmony.  Under  an  excellent  Government,  com- 
'  mcrce  flouisbed.  The  island  abounded  in  gems 
and  precious  metals.  The  earth  produced  abund¬ 
antly  wine,  oils,  grain,  and  the  finest  of  fruits. 
I  Its  people  lived  happy,  supplied  thus  bountifrilly 
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with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Its 
kings  extended  their  sway  over  Libya  and  Egypt 
in  Africa,  and  over  Europe  as  far  the  Tuscan  i 
Sea.  But  their  progress  was  at  last  checked  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  other  Greeks, ! 
but  for  the  most  part  alone,  succeeded  in  d^  ^ 
feating  them  and  stopping  their  course  of  con¬ 
quest  Soon  after,  a  violent  earthquake,  lasting 
for  a  day  and  ni^t,  sunk  this  great  island, 
and  left  around  its  former  site  only  slime  and 
shoala  I 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  lost  Atlantis — a  story 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  student  of 
history,  and  charm  every  lover  of  the  marvel- , 
oua  Has  it  a  basis  of  truth  ?  We  hardly  know, 
indeed  ;  few  legends  are  entirely  baseless ;  and, 
as  some  will  have  it,  science  can  bring  some 
arguments  in  its  favor.  That  the  continent 
lay  beyond,  we  know;  how  know  we  but  this 
legend  may  somewhere  fill  up  a  gap  in  veritable  ^ 
history?  It  served,  at  least,  to  embellish  the 
national  romance,  and  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  ' 
world  still  turned  westward. 

But  this  was  not  all  thdt  Greece  knew  of  the 
West  Her  civilization  flowed  ever  thither. 
Even  as  eariy  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  if  we  may 
credit  the  history  of  that  period,  we  find  both 
victors  and  vanquished  seeking  new  homes  in 
Italy,  the  early  Hesperia.  Thither  came  ./Eneas, 
led  by  the  augury  of  the  gods,  to  found  new 
empires  more  lasting  than  Ilium  of  old.  Dioined, : 
driven  from  his  throne  by  an  unfaithful  wife,  | 
came  and  shared  with  Daunus  the  kingdom  of ' 
Apulia.  Thence,  downward  into  historic  times,  I 
we  find  that  as  the  old  Grecian  hive  became  ‘ 
filled,  new  swarms,  led  by  interest  and  a  desire  i 
of  change,  left  their  oid  abodes,  going  generaily 
westward,  and  founding  new  colonies  on  the  I 
islands  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Western  ! 
Mediterranean.  By  these  means.  Southern  Italy  | 
and  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  i 
were  early  peopled  with  colonists  from  Greece.  | 
Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  adventure,  the  ' 
Phoenicians,  for  a  long  time  the  best  of  ancient  | 
mariners,  early  sailed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
France,  to  hold  commerce  with  the  distant 
island  of  Britain.  But  the  West  had  another 
mission.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  land  of  safety 
for  the  exiles  of  other  nations.  Wo  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  that  .Eneas  and  Diomed  fled  to 
Italy  after  the  fall  of  ¥roy.  Dido,  as  is  the  i 
common  account,  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  her 
brother,  and  founded  Carthage  on  the  western  | 
'■bores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  near  to  the  | 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Call  these  accounts  fleti- 1 
tious,  if  you  will ;  we  believe  that  the  fact  of  ^ 


westward  emigration,  in  each  of  these  cases,  is 
well  established.  Later,  and  in  histwic  times, 
we  find  a  large  number  of  the  Phocacans,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  abandoning  their  native  city  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Cyrus,  and  seeking  a 
home  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  And,  in  the  fine  epode  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  Horace  advises  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  imitate  this  example : 

“  For  earth  Rorronndiiis  aes  oar  flight  awalta. 

Offering  ita  blissful  isles  and  happj  seats ; 

Where  annual  Ceres  erowm  the  nncultuied  field. 

And  vines  unpruned  their  blushing  clnaters  yield — 
Where  olives  faithful  to  their  season  grow. 

And  figs  with  nature’s  deepest  pnrple  glow.” 

But,  dream  as  they  might  of  these  western 
worlds,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  those 
dreams  should  be  verified  by  discovery.  The 
old  world  was  not  yet  filled  with  people,  and 
necessity,  which  Is  the  “  mother  of  invention,” 
had  not  led  them  to  supply  themselves  with 
thoee  helps  which  were  needed  for  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage  across  the  ocean.  The  ships  of 
antiquity  were  rude,  and  the  mariner  without 
chart  or  compass.  Away  from  sight  of  land,  his 
only  guides  were  the  sun  or  the  stars.  However 
much  he  might  wish  to  sail  away  to  these  sto¬ 
ried  lands,  he  must  be  content  to  cruise  around 
among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
daring  adventurer  might,  indeed,  sail  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  if  the  day 
were  clear,  he  might  pass  out  of  sight  of  land 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward.  But  further  he 
dared  not  go.  Yet,  as  sorrowfully  be  tacked 
sail  and  turned  backward,  may  we  not  fancy 
him  casting  his  eyes  far  over  the  Western  Sea,  if 
perchance  he  might  discover  the  place  of  the 
lost  Atlantis,  or  of  the  islands  that  lay  around, 
or,  perhaps,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  continent 
that  lay  beyond  ?  Perhaps  he  asked  himself : 
May  not  this  Atlantis  still  be  an  island  of  the 
ocean,  filled  with  gold  and  gems ;  still  produce 
the  choicest  of  fruits,  and  be  still  filled  with  a 
happy  nation,  ruled  over  by  the  sons  of  Nep¬ 
tune  ?  But,  strain  his  anxious  eyes  as  he  would, 
no  glimpse  did  he  gain,  save  in  fancy,  of  those 
lands  beyond.  Or,  perhaps,  he  saw  its  receding 
outline,  indistinct  in  the  re^ons  of  cloudland,  and 
sailed  onward  after  it,  to  return  no  more.  Was 
there  not  in  truth,  as  in  the  fine  conception  of 
the  poet,  some  Ulysses  of  discovery,  who,  as  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering ‘around  him, 
could  depart  westward  with  this  song,  as  it 
were,  of  immortality  on  his  lip8?| 

**  The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rodu, 

The  long  daj  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs ;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  man/  Toiees.  Come,  mj  friends, 
nis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
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Push  olT,  and  Bitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  nntil  I  die.” 

[Tennyson’s  Ulysses. 

Bat  although  they  did  not  attain  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  actual  diecovery,  it  seems  quite  certain  I 
that  the  ancients  had  some  vague  notions  of  a 
great  continent  which  lay  beyond  the  ocean.  | 
We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether,  as  often  be- 1 
fore  and  since,  the  intuition  of  the  poet  in  its  ! 
search  after  truth  outran  the  calmer  reason  of  j 
the  philosopher,  discovering  things  to  him  un- 1 
seen ;  or  whether  the  fascinating  theory  of  Bailiy  ; 
be  true,  who  maintained  that  all  the  attainments  I 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  but  the  wrecks  | 
and  fragments  of  knowledge  once  possessed  by  ! 
mightier  primeval  nations,  who  were  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  some  great  catastrophe. 
This  belief  of  the  ancients  manifested  itself  most 
fully  in  the  imaginative  composition  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  shown  clearly  in  the 
story  of  Atlantis,  by  that  imaginative  philoso¬ 
pher  Plato ;  the  allusions  of  Horace  are  more 
than  hints  at  it ;  and  it  rises  to  the  stately  gran¬ 
deur  of  prophecy  in  Seneca’s  oft-quoted  lines : 

■■  Venient  annis  smcula  seris 
Quibus  Oceanos  Tincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateal  tellus 
Tethysqne  noros  detegal  orbes 
Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.” 

(.Seoeea’a  Medea,  Act  li,  t.  876—380. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered:  “The  time 
shall  come  in  the  fkr  future  years,  when  Oce- 
anus  shall  undo  the  chains  of  the  world,  and  a 
great  continent  shall  be  opened  to  view,  and 
Tethys  shall  disclose  new  lands,  nor  shall  Thule 
be  any  more  the  limit  of  the  earth.” 

But  the  ancients  were  not  yet  ready  to  go 
forth  in  search  of  this  great  land.  They  felt 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  great 
discovery.  Therefore  they  rested  still,  and  like 
aged  seers,  only  spoke  of  what  younger  and 
more  vigorous  men  should  yet  have  the  desire 
and  the  daring  to  accomplish.  They  felt  that 
the  sun  of  their  day  was  setting,  and  that  the 
night  of  barbarism  was  coming  on,  “  in  which 
no  man  can  work.”  Already  they  felt  the  damp 
of  evening  gathering  around  them,  and  its  chill¬ 
ing  dews  warned  them  to  seek  their  homes. 
And  in  the  long  flight  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  darkness  and  storm  were  abroad  in  the 
sky,  each  man  sat  in  his  cell,  trimmed  his 
little  lamp,  kept  his  little  Arc  burning,  and 
waited  for  a  dawning  never  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
thousands.  Man’s  spirit  was  dormant ;  his  trav¬ 
els  were  eastward ;  his  thoughts  were  only  to 
preserve  the  treasures  of  the  past  Men  were 


conservatives,  not  radicals ;  Oriental  pilgrims, 
not  western  adventurers.  But  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  we  find,  now  and  then,  some  indications 
showing  that  among  the  learned  it  was  still  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  West  held  in  its  bosom  some 
treasure  of  vast  importance ;  some  continent 
teeming  with  wealth,  and  containing  cities  great 
and  full  of  people.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  Italy,  where  ancient  learning  was  most  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  and  where  the  dawn  of  intel¬ 
lectual  illumination  began  soonest..  Dante  in 
hie  Divina  Commedia,  and  later,  Petrarch,  al¬ 
luded  to  this  belief ;  but  it  is  the  most  clearly 
stated  in  the  Morgante  Maggiosc  of  Pulci,  a 
Florentine  poet,  who  died  shortly  before  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Columbus.  Pulci  puts  this  announce¬ 
ment  into  the  mouth  of  a  devil ;  but  it  is  most 
likely  that  his  knowledge  was  obtained  from  the 
learned  speculations  of  Paolo  Toscanelli,  also  a 
Florentine,  an  excellent  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  who,  in  his  old  age,  wrote  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.  The  words  of  Pulci  are  very 
remarkable,  being  more  distinct  and  positive 
than  those  of  any  other  similar  prophecy,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern : 

“  Know  that  this  theoiy  is  fklse  ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o’er 
Tbe  western  ware,  a  smooth  and  lerel  plain. 

Albeit  the  earth  is  hshioned  iike  a  wheel. 

Han  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  moid. 

And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 

Beyond  the  limits  he  has  vainly  set 

The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 

Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere. 

Since  to  one  common  center  ail  things  tend  ; 

So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine. 

Well-balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres  j 
And  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states. 

And  thronged  empires  ne’er  divined  of  yore. 

But  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  way 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light.” 

[Morgante  Maggiore,  canto  xxv,  at.  229 — 230.* 

Thus  the  world  approached  to  the  belief  that 
another  continent  lay  to  the  westward,  ere  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  succeeding  navigators  demonstrated 
the  fact  by  actual  discovery.  To  Columbus  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  verifying  these  dreams.  The 
laurels  are  his,  whether  we  treat  as  fiction  or 
fact  the  accounts  of  earlier  discoveries  made  by 
the  Northmen.  He  gave  not  only  a  “New 
World  to  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon” — he 
gave  new  worlds  of  thought  and  adventure  to 
the  men  of  all  coming  ages. 

When  once  the  fa«t  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
continent  had  been  clearly  established,  imagina¬ 
tion  far  outran  reason  or  discovery,  and  filled  it 
with  all  that  was  then  most  coveted.  Then, 

*  Translated  in  Prascott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Tol. 
ii,  pp.  117—118. 
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doubtlem,  men  remembered  Atlantis.  Bnt  Pa¬ 
ganism  bad  been  followed  by  Christianity,  which 
saw  not  perfection  but  sin  in  aboriginal  hu¬ 
manity  ;  sin,  to  be  rooted  out  only  by  the  two 
christianizing  agents  of  those  days — missiona¬ 
ries  and  slavery.  But  diough  the  primitive 
parity  of  society  in  the  early  Atlantis  was  no 
more  in  their  dreams,  yet  to  the  minds  of  the 
covetous  Spaniards  all  the  uncounted  heaps  of 
gold  and  gems  seemed  veritable  realities.  The 
Spanish  nation  had  no  desire  for  moderate  for¬ 
tune  ;  their  desires  were  aroused  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  the  humblest  adventurer  dreamed 
only  of  gaining  fabulous  wealth  and  carving  out 
for  himself  a  mighty  empire.  But  more  than 
this ;  they  cherished  hopes  still  more  preposter¬ 
ous.  Even  the  absurdities  of  alchemy  were  out¬ 
done  by  their  fancies  concerning  their  new  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  West  It  was  to  be  to  them  a 
very  Paradise  on  the  earth.  The  world  had 
long  sought  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  life — an 
antidote  to  the  evils  of  the  fall :  they  were  now 
to  have  it  in  the  West  Somewhere,  far  away 
in  its  solitudes,  was  a  fountain  whose  waters 
once  tasted  could  restore  to  the  aged  and  enfee¬ 
bled  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  an  undying  youth. 
And  might  they  not,  perchance,  find  by  the 
banks  of  some  Western  river,  that  “  tree  of  life  ” 
whose  leaves  were  “  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions?”  Atlantis  bad  been  found  at  last, 
brighter  and  more  blooming  than  the  ancients 
had  ever  dared  to  imagine ;  and,  with  covetous 
hearts,  they  called  it  their  El  Dorado.  Such 
were  the  day-dreams  of  the  Spanish  adventurers ; 
and  history  tells  us  how  sadly  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  They  who  sought  for  gold  realized 
not  a  tithe  of  what  they  expected ;  they  who 
sought  after  the  fountain  of  immortal  youth 
died  as  other  men  die,  without  a  draft  of  its  life- 
renewing  waters.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
sought  for  gold  and  this  fountain,  discovered 
Florida  only  to  die  upon  its  shores  by  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  hostile  Indians.  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
who  sought  to  rival  in  splendor  the  conquests 
of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  found  only  a  grave  in 
the  waters  of  the  majestic  river  which  he  had 
discovered.  They  who  took  the  sword,  perished 
by  the  sword  ;  the  conquests  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
proved  ultimately  as  disastrous  to  the  victors  as 
to  the  vanquished.  The  happiness  of  Atlantis 
was  only  fabulous ;  its  realities  were  those  of 
death  and  destruction.  The  once  high-minded 
chivalry  of  Spain,  maddened  by  their  dreams  of 
fabulous  wealth,  sunk  all  honor  and  manliness 
in  their  desire  for  its  attainment.  Spain  lost 
her  liberty,  her  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  ultimately  all  her  dearboug^t  Weet- 
VoL.  V— 13.  ' 


em  possessions.  Such  was  the  curse  of  At¬ 
lantis. 

With  motives  far  diflbrent  from  these  came 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  sought,  not  gold, 
but  a  refuge  flrom  spiritual  tyranny.  Austere 
men  they  were,  crucifying  tiie  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts  thereof,  and  it  mattered 
little  to  them  whether  they  came  to  an  Atlantis 
and  its  rich  treasures,  or  to  the  barren,  rocky 
shore  of  a  New  England.  Little  faith  had4hey 
in  old  heathen  legends.  But  their  faith  in  God 
was  strong,  and  with  devout  hearts  could  they 
say,  changing  slightly  the  words  of  Horace, 
“  Deui  ilia  pise  secrevit  litora  genti,”  *  thankful 
that' the  land  was  given  to  them,  that  they  nnj^t 
plant  therein  the  undying  seeds  of  liberty. 
Such  was  the  seed  sown  ;  need  we  wonder  that 
its  fruit  should  be  seen  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country  f 
Should  not  the  sons  of  such  sires  be  ready  to 
defend  these  principles  at  smy  cost?  But  the 
work  is  not  complete.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  stone  to  that 
edifice  of  which  we  see  not  yet  the  crowning 
glories.  Here  it  is  that  our  idesd  West  is  most 
nearly  realized.  We  are  beginning  to  feel,  as 
none  others  have  done  before  ns,  the  true  im¬ 
port  of  this  word,  the  West.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  existing  evils  of  society ;  as  if  one 
should  say.  Let  me  leave  this  place  where  mind 
is  tranuneled,  where  I  cannot  develop  all  my 
powers  as  I  would,  and  let  me  go  where  all  this 
can  be  accomplished — let  me  go  West  Those 
who  are  satisfied  may  stay  in  the  East ;  but  all 
who  want  dbouMvom  must  seek  the  West  It  is 
in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  thousands 
?n  the  Old  World  are  every  day  coming  to  our 
shores,  while  the  yeomanry  of  the  Eastern 
States  are  passing  westward  to  settle  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Oregbn.  Well,  this  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  is  right  and  proper ;  it  prevents  untold 
misery,  and  keeps  the  world  alive  and  moving ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  has  also  its  evils. 
The  aborigines  must  be  driven  out  or  extermin¬ 
ated  in  the  beginning.  He  who  seeks  the  West 
must  submit  to  toil,  danger,  privation,  disease, 
and  perhaps  early  death,  ere  the  solitary  forest 
shall  be  turned  into  the  “arva  beata.”  The 
freedom  from  conventional  restraints  here  en¬ 
joyed  often  leads  to  the  grossest  libertinism. 
Our  ideal  West  can  only  become  a  worthy  real¬ 
ity  when  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  firmly  implanted 
in  our  own  hearts.  He,  then,  that  would  seek 
the  West  will  need  to  take  core  that  he  carry 
naught  within  himself  to  corrupt  its  virgin 

*  “  God  hai  kept  thoee  Unde  hiddea  for  a  piooe  noe.” 
Horace  eayi,  “  JupiUr  Ula,”  fee. 
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purity.  If  this  virtue  be  in  those  who  seek  it, 
then  may  the  West  become  a  biessing  to  the 
world,  an  addition  to  its  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment,  and  the  theater  for  a  more  perfect  devel¬ 
opment  of  humanity  than  preceding  ages  and 
Eastern  climes  have  ever  realized.  Dklta. 

- - 

THK  NORTHMEN.* 

However  much  the  softer  climate  and  more 
generous  soil  of  the  South  may  tempt  the  men 
of  the  North  in  that  direction,  it  is  most  certain 
that  American  sympathies  and  affinities  are  all 
with  the  boldness,  the  hardihood  and  independ¬ 
ence  engendered  by  our  Northern  blood.  We 
are,  in  all  the  essentials  of  races,  Northmen.  A 
certmn  sensuousness  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
aridness  of  our  origin — a  chivalric  tenderness  is 
of  itself  a  growth  of  that  severity  of  experience 
which  renders  it  absolutely  essential  that  the 
man  should  put  forth  all  his  force  to  protect 
jroman,  so  often  thrown  upon  his  care  by  the 
condition  of  her  relations  to  him ;  hence,  the 
Northern  man  is  the  most  knightly  of  men.  It 
is  the  dream  of  the  Northerner  to  be  exempt 
from  the  privations  of  his  position,  to  escape  the 
necessity  for  that  hardness  and  energy  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  the  severities  of  climate ;  but 
it  is  only  a  dream — only  the  action  of  that  warm 
imagination  nursed  into  vigor  by  the  wildness  of 
his  mountain  home,  where  he  combats  with  huge 
monsters  for  a  foothold,  and  penetrates  the  re¬ 
gions  of  ice  to  dispute  their  throne  with  the  white 
bear  and  the  eagle,  or  listens  to  the  fall  of  water 
from  the  overhanging  glacier,  or  forces  his  way 
to  the  mountain  torrent  which  roars  a  thousand 
feet  below. 

He  may,  as  did  his  ancestors,  myriads  in  num¬ 
ber,  penetrate  to  the  sunnier  climes  of  the  South, 
with  their  iavish  fruitage  and  luxuriant  vines ; 
but  even  there  he  does  not  lapse  into  inertness, 
but  plants  himself  and  his  household  gods  among 
them,  taking  little  from  the  Southern  mind,  and 
leaving  much  of  his  own.  His  nature  is  essen¬ 
tially  Northern — migratory,  democratic,  and  re¬ 
ligious.  He  cannot  be  tamed.  He  develops  rap¬ 
idly,  but  always  Arcticly.  He  is  the  leader 
in  maritime  adventure,  as  were  the  old  Vi¬ 
kings.  He  believes  that  what  his  own  strong 
arm  can  win  is  legitimately  hia  He  reverences 
woman,  as  he  does  the  mystical  and  unseen ;  but 
he  believes  be  knows  best  what  is  good  for  her, 
and  dictates  accordingly.  He  can  conceive  of 
nothing  nobler  than  a  manly  man,  and  hence  his 
mythology  is  more  full  of  heroes  than  beautifiil 

•  THE  NORSE  POIJC  ;  Os,  A  Visit  to  nn  Hons  or  Nos- 
WAT  Aini  SwsBKS.  By  Cbablss  Lobeto  Beaib.  New 
York :  'Cbsdee  Scribner. 


Balders ;  his  sagas  abound  in  the  adventures  of 
old  Northern  pirates,  who  abducted  tender  maid¬ 
ens,  and  wooed  them  with  a  grim  chivalry,  half 
m^estic,  half  bombast  and  conceit,  and  who  fos> 
tered  them  in  stately  grandeur  till  these  women, 
in  time,  became  worthy  the  homage  of  heroes. 
The  Northmen  despise  authority,  and  repudiate 
interference ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  aggressors,  and  the 
most  pertinacious  of  intermeddlers. 

But  the  Northman  is,  after  all,  a  most  re¬ 
sponsible  being ;  spurning  all  authority,  be  is 
still  eminently  religious  ;  the  external  law  weighs 
little  with  him,  but  a  law  within  is  paramount  to 
all  others.  He  migrates  from  his  own  country 
because  he  has  a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise 
about  him,  and  a  consciousness  of  unoccupied 
power,  and  he  most  solemnly  believes  that  he  is 
needed  abroad ;  that  the  world  is  better  for  his 
going ;  that  it  must  do  enervated  nations  good 
to  encounter  a  strong  one  ;  that  even  weak  men 
must  be  refreshed  at  the  sight  of  a  manly  one. 
He  despises  all  manner  of  weakness ;  imbecility 
of  any  kind  is  a  deadly  sin  in  his  eyes.  He  con¬ 
scientiously  believes  that  might  makes  right, 
that  power  belongs  to  the  strong  in  arm  and  the 
brave  in  heart,  and  he  forces  himself  upon  the 
world  because  he  believes  the  world  needs  him. 
He  is  a  braggart  and  an  interloper  from  the  first, 
but  these  things  are  something  very  grand  com¬ 
ing  from  a  Northman,  just  os  the  boasting  of  a 
North  American  savage  is  as  fine  as  the  audacity 
of  a  Homeric  warrior,  because  it  has  its  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  undisputed  presence  of  courage  and 
magnanimity. 

The  culture  of  the  Northman  is  never  of  the 
fine,  hair-splitting  quality ;  it  is  broad  and  radi- 
cai ;  it  partakes  of  the  Northern  limb  and  the 
Northern  stride  ;  it  is  bold  and  self-sustained — 
profoundly  human  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
shades  itself  into  the  grandest  idealism,  the  most 
significant  mysticism.  The  Scandinavians  were 
among  the  first  to  accept  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
form,  because  it  left’them  the  more  freely  to  an 
isolated  individualism,  and  released  them  from 
the  trammels  of  authority,  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  sublime  abstractions  in  which  they  de; 
light,  and  that  weird  spiritualism  born  of  moun¬ 
tain  crag  and  impassable  glacier,  of  long  mid¬ 
night  suns,  and  solitary  midnight  moons,  and 
burning  stars  gleaming  through  the  misty  robes 
of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Hence,  even  at  this  day,  there  exists  among 
these  Scandinavian  nations  a  spiritualism  more 
significant  than  what  may  be  called  “  spiritism  ” 
in  our  country.  A  new  spirit  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  them,  claiming  largely  divine 
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gifts  and  inspirations,  and  revolting  openly  and 
strongly,  if  not  defiantly,  against  that  union  of 
Church  and  State,  which  is  a  snre  method  of 
corrupting  both,  and  leaving  the  people  to 
starve  for  lack  of  that  bread  of  life  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  only  from  pure  hands  and  unselfish 
hearts. 

Trace  the  progress  of  civilization  as  yon  will, 
it  is  this  Northern  admixture  which  gives  force 
to  any  people.  Ideas,  which  in  the  course  of 
time  would  have  lost  their  coherence  in  the 
attenuated  membranes  of  the  Southern  brain, 
grasped  by  the  sturdy  muscle  of  the  North,  as¬ 
sume  a  permanency,  a  persistency  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  unknown  before.  It  is  the  setting  of  the 
diamond,  not  in  the  fine  filagree  which  it  soon 
wears  out,  but  into  the  massive  ore,  which  it 
may  fret  but  cannot  loose  from  ite  grasp. 

The  stronghold  of  Christianity  is  the  North¬ 
ern  mind — it  will  gradually  work  its  way  to  the 
uprooting  of  all  traditional  bondage — democ¬ 
racy  must  look  to  the  North  for  its  only  hope. 
Those  Northern  barbarians,  as  we  call  them, 
were  needed  wherever  they  went,, or  the  world 
would  have  been  covered  with  old  Babylons  and 
Tadmors,  the  worn  out  and  exhausted  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  weak  and  corrupt  civilization.  What 
matter  that  they  shattered  temple  and  statue 
with  their  clashing  arms,  and  buried  cities  under 
their  fiery  feet — the  earth  would,  but  for  them, 
have  become  one  great  monkish  system  of  bes¬ 
tiality,  where  the  profligate  priest  and  voluptu¬ 
ous  nun  wrought  a  malaria  exhaling  to  the  very 
nostrils  of  the  Infinite,  and  demanding  the 
scourge  of  the  Hun  and  the  Cloth.  Alaric,  in 
view  of  the  profligacy,  debauchery,  and  imbe¬ 
cility  he  encountered,  might  well  regard  him¬ 
self  as  the  “  Scourge  of  God.” 

We  should  cease  to  regret  this  Northern  inva¬ 
sion,  although  the  buried  arts  may  lift  up  a  voice 
of  mourning,  for  what  they  brought  was  better  in 
a  large  sense  than  what  they  took  away.  As 
the  Crusaders  gave  the  death-blow  to  Feudal¬ 
ism,  so  did  the  Northern  invasions  give  a  blow 
to  the  Papal  authority  which  will  be  felt  in  the 
ages  to  come.  It  is  true  these  mighty  warriors 
became  converts  to  the  new  religion,  but  they 
held  in  reserve  so  much  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
faith,  that  it  formed  quite  as  potent  an  ing^redi- 
ent  as  the  philosophies  of  the  classical  world, 
which  are  still  found  intermingled  with  our 
Christianity — more  potent  even,  because  it  re¬ 
lied  less  upon  the  mere  understanding  and  more 
upon  those  divine  intuitions  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Our  great  maritime  powers  may  be  traced 
back  to  those  old  Northern  Vikings — those  flree- 


booters,  if  you  will,  upon  the  seas  ;  who,  after 
having  encountered  the  mighty  whirlpools  of 
the  Northern  oceans  had  little  to  fear  in  South¬ 
ern  navigation ;  and  who  rode  the  waves  in 
their  staunch-built  navies  as  fearlessly  as  the 
Scythian  his  flying  steed.  Commerce  arose  at 
their  bidding — and  a  commercial  people  cannot 
well  be  an  enslaved  people ;  the  princely  mer¬ 
chant  is  an  insidious  underminer  of  Chnrch  su¬ 
premacy,  no  less  than  of  kingly  assumption  and 
aristocratic  arrogance. 

Even  in  our  times  we  find  this  Northern  blood 
of  ours  working  itself  clear  ot  intermixture,  and 
asserting  itself  with  something  of  the  ancient 
audacious  “reach  and  take”  assurance.  In 
America,  in  our  clear,  ringing  atmosphere,  es¬ 
caped  the  fogs  of  Great  Britain,  our  Northern 
hills,  bleak  and  rugged  as  they  are,  present  a  pop¬ 
ulation  unmistakably  akin  to  the  Scandinavians. 
A  similar  climate,  features  of  physical  geografdiy 
strikingly  alike,  are  quite  reconverting  us  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  Northmen.  Equally 
adventurous,  equally  aggressive,  our  people  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  spreading  our 
Republican  principles,  aqd  scattering  our  wealth 
with  a  lavish  ostentation,  while  the  little  belt  of 
Panauna  presents  the  only  “  Pillars  of  Hercules  ” 
to  restAct  the  audacity  of  our  fillibustering  pro¬ 
clivities. 

There  is  the  ring  of  the  old  Scandinavian  bat¬ 
tle-cry  in  the  burning  and  vehement  protest  of 
our  reformers  ;  and  here  at  the  Nmth,  at  least, 
we  have  wiped  out  the  only  stain  upon  our  es¬ 
cutcheon,  and  we  hurl  about  our  braggart  defi¬ 
ances  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Goth.  Let  us  be 
silent  The  progress  of  opinion,  however  siow,  is 
sure ;  it  is  not  by  wordy  declamation  that  evils 
are  remedied.  The  Scandinavian  may  not  urge 
his  prow  and  unfurled  sail  southward,  nor  pour 
his  fiery  squadrons  over  the  luxuriant  savannahs 
of  the  South ;  but  it  ishis  railroad  that  penetrates 
the  “  Dismal  Swamp,”  and  his  telegraph  which 
threads  the  South  with  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  his 
culture  that  enlightens,  and  his  machinery  that 
is  superseding  the  need  of  human  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle.  He  invades  the  South  now  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  and  he  will  be  fplt  now  as  then.  Before 
his  modern  improvements,  and  his  radical  think¬ 
ing,  the  fortresses  of  error  crumble  into  ruin  as 
did  the  effete  dynasties  of  old  empires.  Our 
revolutions  to  be  thorough  must  be  bloodless 
now.  The  power  is  with  qs,  and  the  disposition 
to  use. 

Again,  it  is  most  sure,  as  we  have  said,  that 
we  are  reasserting  our  old  Northern  blood  in  eor 
habits  of  thinking,  our  characteristics  as  a  peo¬ 
ple.  and  our  radicalism  every  way.  The  women 
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are  not  left  behind  in  this  development.  That ;  mightj  reeponeibilities  it  involves,  the  better 

will  it  be  for  us  and  the  world.  We  should  train 
our  youth  of  both  sexes  to  feel  this,  and  demand 
of  them  a  career  worthy  of  such  a  future.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  multiply  schools  and  insti- 
reverence.  Their  oracles  were  listened  to  with  { tutions  of  learning — we  must  begin  a  more  thor- 
pnrfbund  attention ;  they  were  invested  with  |  ough  and  radical  change  at  the  family  altar, 
awe,  and  they  spoke  with  authority.  The  old  >  and  make  our  firesides  not  merely  genial,  but 
runes  were  often  from  their  lips,  and  they  were  the  nurseries  of  virtue  also.  We  most  check  the 
believed  in  and  honored  as  women  entitled  to  growing  license  of  the  age,  by  a  more  thorough 
command  and  favored  by  the  gods.  No  other  ^  and  conscientious  regard  to  the  duties  involved 
people  treated  their  women  with  so  much  re- 1  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child.  Here  is 
q)eci  They  went  to  battle ;  they  harangued  j  where  reform  must  begin ;  in  our  homes — at  the 
troops,  and  sang  the  songs  of  heroes  to  the  i  fireside.  We  must  revive  the  good  old  whole- 
strings  of  the  harp,  while  they  prophesied  openly  some  system  of  rule,  by  which  orderly  housc- 
of  the  well-being  of  rulers  and  people.  holds  send  out  orderly  citizens.  The  insubor- 

It  is  this  Northern  blood  of  ours  which  shows  it-  dinate  boy  is  the  rowdy  man  ;  the  idle,  vain  girl 
self  in  the  utterances  of  the  women  of  our  times,  is  the  wanton  woman.  Our  children  must  not 
They  are  by  no  means  silent  or  uninfiuentiaL  come  up  at  bap-hazard ;  they  must  be  trained, 
Slowly,  but  surely,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  if  we  would  not  be  made  to  blush  for  them, 
making  a  public  opinion  more  potent  than  the  These  Northmen  were  always  better  for  their 
eloquence  of  legislative  halls  or  the  movements  migrations — ^helping  and  helped.  Their  democ- 
of  armies.  They  are  beginning  to  lead  the  van  racy  gradually  broke  up  old  feudal  institutions ; 
in  literature,  not  only  in  poetry  and  romance,  { their  sturdy  individualism,  and  an  innate  love 
but  in  morala  Let  an  observer  but  read  the  ,  of  gain,  by  which  every  man  aimed  to  be  a  land- 
WOTks  of  the  higher  order  of  womanly  minds,  holder,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  tribes  which 
and  he  will  find  their  utterances,  strong  and  sig-  have  sprung  from  this  old  stock.  Ourselves,  a 
nificant,  every  year  marking  public  opinion,  i  scion  of  England,  where  the  same  quality  of 
There  are  hundreds  who  are  mere  parrots  and  !  greed  has  become  a  national  vice,  are  not  ex¬ 
jackdaws  in  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  but  empt  from  it ;  but  we  are  working  it  out  into 
others  are  speaking  from  deep  convictions,  and  something  manly,  by  which  every  man  will  here¬ 
from  a  profound  and  beautiful  insight.  after  own  his  “  rood  of  land,”  and  be  able  to 

If  they  do  not  demand  preeminence  after  the  practice  the  best  of  virtues,  hospitality.  We 
manner  of  their  old  Scandinavian  sisters — if  i  are  not  without  hope,  also,  that  we  shall  out- 
they  no  longer  receive  the  spear  and  the  shield  i  grow  the  inexpressive  phrase  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
from  the  hands  of  the  husband,  in  token  that  the  i  and  boldly  talk  of  our  Scandinavian  descent, 
wife  (rf’  a  warrior  is  to  be  courageous  like  him —  |  overleaping  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  our 
able  to  shield  herself  from  insult,  and  punish  the  |  greatness. 

aggressor — she,  at  least,  is  unmistakably  claim- !  Mr.  Brace  is  evidently  a  close  observer  of  the 
ing  a  full  equality — equality  socially,  intellec- '  people  among  whom  he  sojourns,  and  the  most 
tually,  and  even  politically.  This  return,  as  it ,  interesting  parts  of  his  book  are  those  in  which 
'  were,  to  the  old  starting  point  of  the  Northmen,  |  he  exhibits  these  Northern  nations,  retaining  so 
superinduced  by  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  :  much  that  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
the  boldness  of  our  maritime  adventure,  the  afilu-  The  Bonders,  or  farmers,  are  to  our  mind  by  far 
ence  ot  our  commerce,  the  uncurbed  utterance  of  |  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  population,  and 
opinion  and  thought,  superadded  to  our  North- 1  through  them  we  trace  our  own  class  of  inde- 
em  climate,  snow-topped  mountains,  frozen  pendent  yeomen,  devoted  to  the  soil,  and  proud 
rivers  and  iron-bound  coast,  is  not  monopolized  of  their  exemption  from  the  fiuctuations  and 
by  men  alone ;  both  sexes  participate  in  the  re-  calamities  of  ordinary  business.  There  are  usages 
suit,  and  each  must  be  felt  in  the  coming  times,  still  existing  among  this  class,  which  existed  in 
Our  nation  is  to  be  the  nation  of  the  earth. '  New  England  down  to  a  recent  date,  and  the 
We  are  to  give  laws  to  all  others ;  to  compel  i  origin  of  which  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
them  to  a  recognition  of  our  humanity  in  its  I  count  for.  Happily  the  progress  of  refined  cul- 
largest  sense.  We  are  to  make  the  whole  earth  |  ture,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  all  the 
feel  and  know  that  institutions  were  made  for  I  comforts  of  life,  have  obliterated  a  practice, 
’  man,  not  man  for  institutions ;  and  the  sooner  { which,  in  Northern  Europe,  has  become  a  fruit- 
'  we,  as  a  people,  realize  this  destiny,  and  the  |  ful  source  of  licentiousness.  It  is  most  proba- 


mysticism  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sex 
in  the  minds  of  the  Northmen  is  by  no  means  a 
lost  element  in  our  times.  Anciently,  the  Arau- 
nas,  OT  inspired  women,  were  treated  with  solemn 
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ble  that  the  custom  originated  in  the  severities 
of  a  Northern  Winter,  which  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  a  family  of  scanty  resources  to 
supply  that  light  and  fireside  glow  so  congenial 
to  the  sentiment  of  lovers.  In  our  country,  the 
purity  of  morals  and  the  strictness  of  family 
discipline,  in  early  times,  counteracted  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  abuse ;  while  in  Europe,  the  people 
have  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  the  lapse 
of  time  has  converted  a  necessity  of  climate 
into  a  national  scandaL  There  must  have  been, 
in  the  first  inception  of  the  practice,  also,  a 
fierce  delight  in  these  old  Vikings,  in  testing,  in 
this  way,  the  severe  chasteness  of  these  snow- 
white  maidens.  Mr.  Brace  thus  alludes  to  the 
custom  to  which  we  refer  : 

“  When  a  Bonder  would  woo  a  maiden,  he  is 
allowed  by  the  parents  to  sleep  with  her,  both 
being  in  their  full  clothing.  When  there  are 
several  lovers,  three  or  four  will  frequently  pass 
the  night  together.  For  this  purpose,  beds  of 
immense  width  are  in  use  among  the  peasants 
Sometimes,  for  more  unreserved  communication, 
they  will  sleep  in  the  cattle-stalls,  as  otherwise 
they  are  in  the  same  room  with  their  parents. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  are  the  universal 
nights  through  Norrland  for  the  “wooing.” 
The  custom  has  furnished  much  subject  for  the 
poets  of  the  country,  and  probably  will  be  one 
ot  the  last  which  the  Bonden  will  abandon,  un¬ 
der  the  influences  of  advancing  civilization.  It 
exists  only  occaaonally  in  Sweden  out  of  Dale- 
carlia ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  parts  of 
Norway,  in  Finland,  and,  it  is  said,  in  Switzer* 
land.  Here,  it  seems  entirely  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  A  Mend  tells  me  he  has  known  a  Bonder 
thus  woo  his  maiden  for  nine  years!  One  great 
preservative  in  Dalecarlia  against  vice  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  early  age  at  which  marriages  are 
made— the  groom  often  not  being  more  than 
eighteen.” 

The  licentiousness  of  our  cities  is  traceable, 
not  so  much  to  the  practices  of  our  Scandina¬ 
vian  ancestors,  as  to  the  voluptuousness,  the  ill 
blood  and  ill  manners  of  the  Southern  nations 
which  they  invaded.  They  found  Greece,  Rome, 
Gaul,  leprous  with  debauchery,  and  it  is  the 
debris  of  these  nations  which  flood  civilization 
with  misery  and  crime.  There  is  no  class  of 
women  answering  to  our  term  of  Cyx>rian  (from 
Cyprus,  where  was  a  temple  to  Venus)  among 
Northern  people.  The  weak  sisters  of  the  North 
are  compelled  to  preserve  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  decorousness.  They  are  engaged  in 
some  of  the  small  trades  of  the  places  in  which 
they  live,  and  seem  to  accept  of  the  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  other  sex  more  because  of  the  low 


wages  and  insupport  of  women  than  from  any 
vicious  propensity.  That  terrible  spectacle  of 
woman,  degraded,  bold,  blasphemous,  intemper¬ 
ate  and  murderous,  which  may  be  seen  in  our 
cities,  does  not  exist  among  them.  They  are 
more  weak  than  wicked  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  are  never  without  a  prospect  of  eventually 
marrying,  and  being  restored  to  position.  There 
is  a  touching  clause  in  the  Swedish  prayer-book, 
which  it  were  well  if  incorporated  into  that  of 
other  Christian  communities,  where  too  many 
are  found  “not  as  a  maiden,  not  as  a  wife.” 
The  prayer  is  for  “  All  mothers  who  have  been 
deceived  by  the  promise  of  marriage,”  Ac. 

There  is  also  a  common-eenee  method  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  women,  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  introdnced  somewhat  into  New  York. 
Our  author  refers  to  it  in  a  conversation  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try: 

“The  talk  at  first  was  on  the  weather  and 
persons  of  the  neighborhood.  The  only  thing 
characteristic  was  a  remark  of  the  wife  that 
‘  Fru  X  had  gone  to  Dr,  D.’s  Cor  her  bilious 
attack,  to  try  the  O^naumUkJ  I  adked  what 
the  cure  was.  She  explained  that  it  was  the 
taking  small  doses,  instead  of  large  ooe&  My 
Mend  said,  ‘  Oh !  you  mean  homeopathy.’ 
‘  Yes,’  she  answered,  ‘  I  knew  it  was  one  of  those 
new  cures ;  I  have  been  recommended  the  Oym- 
naetik.'  It  appears  this  practice  of  medical 
gymnastics  is  as  regular  and  profitable  a  one  in 
Sweden  as  homeopathy  is  with  ns.  It  consists 
of  a  scientifically  arranged  series  ot  mnsenlar 
movements  and  exercises,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  women,  especially  in  nervous 
disorder.” 

Modem  Norway  and  Sweden  are  evidently 
progresave.  A  reforpi  is  g^g  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  must  evmtually  relieve 
them  from  that  incubus  of  nnioo  between  Church 
and  State,  so  abhorrent  to  trae  democratic  prin- 
siples.  They  are  rising  flrom  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance  ;  and  aU  the  vices  to  which  ignorance 
and  superstition  are  allied  are  fitst  yielding  to 
enlightened  and  wholesome  ideaa  The  growth 
of  manufactories,  the  spread  of  education,  the 
introduction  of  the  telegraph  and  railway,  will 
ere  long  develop  the  resources  of  people  and 
country,  and  cause  them  to  be  felt  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  likely  to  overcome  and  coun¬ 
teract  despotisms.  Mr.  Brace  gives  us  a  draw¬ 
ing  a  Norwegian  family  on  their  way  to' the 
saetters,  or  green  pastures  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  pass  the  Summer,  and 
make  butter  and  cheese  for  the  Bonders.  The 
appearance  of  the  group  is  not  unlike  an  old 
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emigratioo  of  oar  own  people  West  We  tran¬ 
scribe  an  account  of  one  of  these  Northern  farm¬ 
ers,  as  both  graphic  and  interesting. 

“  The  Bonder  of  Norway  is  not  at  all  a  com¬ 
mon  peasant  In  one  sense,  be  is  the  aristocrat 
of  the  country ;  be  owns  the  land,  and  is  de¬ 
scended  fltxn  the  old  leaders,  and  sometimes  the 
princes,  of  the  nation.  His  class  send  the  most 
of  the  Representatives  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  We  might  say,  be  is  one  ot  the  farmers,  or 
yeomanry  of  Norway ;  but,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servatioo  extends,  the  Booders  are  not  at  all  like 
the  ‘farmers’  of  America,  or  the  yeomen  of 
England.  They  are  a  more  distinct  class — a 
class  with  less  of  the  gentleman  and  more  of  the 
relics  of  the  former  peasantry  about  them,  who, 
though  independent,  were  still  somewhat  in  the 
power  of  the  great  princes.  In  this — the  middle 
province  of  Norway — you  see  them  continually 
on  the  boats,  at  the  post-houses,  and  working  in 
the  fields.  Their  features  are  usually  large  and 
strong,  with  firm  and  intelligent  expression,  and 
the  blonde  complexion  much  reddened  by- the 
exposure  to  the  weather.  They  seem  vigorous, 
well-made  men.  The  common  costume  is  a  red 
cap,  like  a  night-cap ;  jacket  with  metal  buttons, 
and  breeches.  The  farm  buildings  c€  one  Bonder 


were  shown  me,  on  Lake  Mjosen,  who  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

“  The  gaard  or  estate  of  this  proprietor  was  on 
a  hill,  commanding  an  immense  view,  and  like 
all  the  farms  we  have  passed,  formed  with  its 
buildings,  a  little  square,  the  interior  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  winter  winds.  There  was  no 
indication,  among  various  bouses,  which  was  the 
main  dwelling,  but  finding  one  ho^itable-loc^- 
ing  door,  I  rapped  with  my  knuckles,  and  a 
servant  girl  <q>ened.  She  understood  me,  and 
summoned  the  master.  He  came  soon,  and 
looking  at  a  sort  of  general  letter  I  had,  at  once 
showed  me  into  another  of  the  little  houses  in 
the  square. 

“There  was  something  very  notable  in  his 
appearance ;  be  was  not  exactly  a  ‘  gentleman,’ 
in  the  usual  acceptation — not  a  man  the 
world — ^but  he  impressed  you  as  a  kind  of  natu¬ 
ral  prince ;  tall,  strong,  with  commanding  fea¬ 
tures  and  long  black  hair,  and  an  air  of  genuine 
dignity.  He  wore  the  red  woolen  cap  and  the 
usual  costume  of  the  farmers.  At  each  door,  as 
be  opened  it,  he  stepped  back  and  bowed,  to  let 
me  in.  I  was  diown  into  a  large  room  with  a 
handsome,  nncarpeted  fioor.  The  Aimitnre  was 
siogular.  On  each  side  of  the  apartment  were 
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some  splendidly  carved  cabinets  and  tables, 
black,  with  gilding — one  with  white  panels  hav¬ 
ing  pictures  in  them — while  in  the  midst  of  the 
room  a  common  deal  table  stood,  with  enormous 
legs,  and  in  the  comers  were  small  tables  and 
wooden  settees — just  such  as  one  would  see  in 
an  English  country  alehouse.  Near  the  door 
was  a  long,  old  clock,  such  as  every  New  En¬ 
glander  is  familiar  with  in  his  oldest  village 
bouses.  The  host  had  gone  out  for  a  little 
while,  as  I  was  observing  all  this.  He  returned, 
and  brought  with  him  an  old  gentleman  with  a 
still  more  noble  and  patriarchal  air.  This  one 
welcomed  me  in  the  same  dignified  manner,  and 
told  me  in  a  few  words  that  he  was  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  from  one  of  the  old  Norwegian  kings, 
Harald  Haarfager.  A  decanter  was  then  brought 
in  with  a  cordial,  and  a  glass  poured  out  for 
me.  I  sipped,  and  we  all  bowed,  and  quite  seri¬ 
ously  drank  healths.  This  custom  of  the  wel¬ 
coming-drink  dates  back  at  least  to  the  times  of 
the  early  Vikings.  It  appears  in  all  the  sagas. 

“After  some  conversation,  I  asked  if  they 
would  have  any  objections  to  show  a  stranger 
the  house.  They  had  not,  and  getting  a  bunch 
of  keys,  the  younger  took  me  over  one  or  two 
of  the  houses.  There  were  an  immense  number 
of  bedrooms — some  with  plain,  farmer-like  fur¬ 
nishing,  others  with  elegant  curtained  beds  and 
pieces  of  splendid  furniture.  Seeing  my  inter¬ 
est,  my  host  kindly  went  further,  and  took  me 
to  the  storerooms  and  attic.  There  were  the 
winter  coats,  the  bear-skins  and  furs,  and  reiu- 
deei^boots  and  high  water-boots ;  the  blankets, 
and  comfortables,  and  dresses;  then  the  little 
sleds  and  sleighs  for  the  snow;  the  piles  of 
round  oatmeal  cakes,  each  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  kept  for  the  food  of  the  laborers ; 
heaps  of  birch  bark  for  tanning,  spinning-wheels 
for  weaving,  shoe-blocks  for  shoemaking — for 
on  these  farms  all  trades  are  carried  on.  Then 
to  the  kitchen — a  still  separate  house  again, 
with  a  sort  of  stone  range  in  a  comer,  over 
which  is  a  little  roof  completely  overshadowing 
it,  and  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  fiames  of  the 
cooking.  In  another  part  was  a  great  tin  tub 
for  baking  bread,  and  large  vats  or  vessels  fbr 
boiling.  One  side  of  the  kitchen  was  occupied 
with  beds  for  the  servants.  The  next  little  log- 
house  seemed  to  be  for  keeping  preserved  meats ; 
another  was  used  for  some  common  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  and  had  a  little  cupola  and  bell,  which  is 
often  seen  in  the  Niorwegian  farm-clusters,  and 
has  a  most  picturesque  etibct  It  gives  a  cen¬ 
trality  to  each  group — as  though  they  made  up 
one  home.  There  were,  I  think,  eight  of  these 
log-houses  in  this  yaard. 


“  This  arrafl^ment  of  many  separate  houses 
appears  in  allthe  old  sagas.  We  hear  very 
early  of  a  sleep-house  {tympiihu) ;  and  of  two 
stalls  being  kept  apart  from  the  dwellings, 
though  even  at  this  day,  the  Danish  peasant  has 
animals  and  family  under  one  roof.  The  old 
Icelandic  homesteads  had  often  thirty  or  forty 
houses. 

“  My  host  next  took  me  to  the  staUes,  though 
‘  the  creatures,’  as  he  informed  joe,  were  in  the 
mountain  pastures,  or  saettem  These  are  beau¬ 
tiful  little  green  pastures  on  the  hights  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  cattle  stay  in  the  Summers, 
under  the  charge  of  two  or  three  dairymaids 
and  men,  who  there  make  their  butter  and 
cheese  for  Winter.  They  are  famous  in  Norwe¬ 
gian  poetry  and  romance. 

“  The  bams  in  central  Norway,  though  often 
old,  have  the  modem  improvements,  being  built 
usually  on  a  side-hill,  with  two  or  three  easy 
entrances  to  each  story,  and  with  apertures  for 
sliding  the  hay  or  grain  down  to  the  stalls  be¬ 
neath.  The  lower  story  is  the  cattle  staUe,  each 
stall  being  constmeted  of  two  large  slabs  of 
slate,  so  that  you  look  up,  on  entering,  a  long 
range  of  upright  stone  slabs,  which  make  the 
separating  walls  of  each  stall ;  the  fioor  is  of 
wood,  and  the  feeding  place  a  trough,  with  bars 
above,  as  in  our  own  bams.  The  bams,  as  well 
as  other  buildings,  are  elevated  on  little  stone 
supports,  to  save  them  from  the  destractive  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  lemming-rats. 

“  Slate  slabs  form  a  very  common  article  of 
nse  in  this  valley.  This  gentleman  has  one 
table,  some  eight  feet  by  five,  made  of  one  slab. 

“  One  part  of  the  under  story  was  slabbed  out 
for  sheep  and  pigs.  I  was  surprised  to  see  an 
old  thrashing-machine  here,  the  wheels  turned 
by  a  horse  moving  in  a  circle  below — a  ponder¬ 
ous,  primitive-looking  thing,  but,  the  owner 
said,  very  useful.  The  common  crops  raised  by 
him  are  oats,  barley  and  hay.  His  fields  are 
irrigated  by  water,  brought  down  in  troughs,  as 
I  have  before  described. 

“He  has  about  one  hundred  cows,  thirty 
horses,  and  hundreds  of  sheep  and  swine. 

“  I  know  not  how  to  express  enough  my  sense 
of  the  courtesy  and  the  intelligence  of  this  Bon¬ 
der  landlord.  With  our  limited  means  of  under¬ 
standing  each  other,  he  showed  such  a  quickness 
and  keenness — such  an  appreciation  of  the  point 
of  every  question,  that  I  was  surprised  bow 
mnch  we  communicated  in  so  few  words.  Then, 
everywhere,  he  manifested  such  a  trae  and 
manly  courte^,  that  I  left  him  feeling  the 
country  was  very  fortunate  that  possessed  such  a 
I  class.  They  are  evidently  the  muscle  and  bone 
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of  Norway,  and  \dien  greater  enlightenment  and 
modem  enterprise  shall  reach  them,  we  shall 
see  what  a  nation  this  vigorous  old  Norse  people 
can  yet  make.” 

Probably,  Norway  can  boast  the  most  unique 
church  in  existence ;  and  one  is  quite  startled  at 
first  thought,  to  hear  of  Byzantine  style  and  or¬ 
nament,  side  side  with  a  reindeer. 

“The  most  interesting  object  on  the  route 
was  one  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  churches  at 
Borgiind.  A  similar  one  near  Leirdals-oren  was 
bought  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  carried  to 
Silesia  for  a  curiosity. 

This  church  at  Borgund  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  buildings  in  Norway,  and  indeed  in 
Europe,  of  an  original  architecture — the  archi¬ 
tecture  in  wood  by  the  early  Northmen.  It 
bears  marks  of  Byzantine  infiuence,  as  do  some 
of  the  oldest  cottages  in  the  country — an  infiu- 
*ence  caught  from  the  early  expeditions  of.  the 
Vikings  to  Constantinc^le,  but  it  is  still  a  style 
affected  by  northern  climate  and  by  the  material 
used.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,  and  I 
must  trust  mainly  to  the  accompanying  sketch 
to  give  an  impression  of  it  The  first  sensation, 
on  coming  in  view  of  it,  in  the  solitary  moun¬ 
tain  valley,  is  as  if  suddenly  seeing  a  huge, 
mailed  animal,  with  many  necks  and  heads, 
resting  on  the  earth — of  something  fantastic  and 


living.  You  cannot  in  the  least  understand  Its 
structure  m:  shape  as  a  church ;  on  approaching, 
you  discover  that  it  is  primarily  a  little  build¬ 
ing  of  Norwegian  pine,  with  cloisters  or  galle¬ 
ries  built  out  on  it  in  double  rows,  the  first 
making  part  of  the  interior,  and  the  second  ber 
ing  really  open  galleries  or  arcades  in  Byzantine 
style.  The  whole  is  covered  with  small  pointed 
shingles,  fitting  closely,  and  smeared  with  pitch, 
giving  an  appearance  of  scales,  or  of  a  coat  of 
mail.  The  spire  has  an  Oriental  aqxict,  and  the 
gables  and  summits  are  surmounted  by  all  sorts 
of  quaint,  tasteless  heads  and  angular  orna¬ 
ments — these  last,  probably,  being  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Renaissance  transplanted  here.  The  door¬ 
way  has  some  curious  carving  in  wood  of  the 
ancient  mythologicai  sulyects — the  Midgaard 
serpent,  perhaps,  swallowing  the  works  of  man 
before  the  final  destruction.  The  nave  is  oniy 
thirty-nine  feet  long,  and  the  circular  apse  fif¬ 
teen  by  fifty-four.  I  mounted  a  ladder  into  its 
singular  little  galleries,  and  saw,  over  the  organ, 
a  fiill-sized,  stuffed  figure  of  a  reindeer. 

“The  church  was  built  probably  within  a 
hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its  re¬ 
markable  preservation  to  the  dry,  cold  climate, 
and  to  the  preserving  efibets  of  the  pitch  on  the 
well-seasoned  wood.” 
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This  work  of  Ur.  Brace,  though  somewhat ! 
heavy,  will  be  read  with  interest  His  style  is  j 
rather  mattter-of-fact  and  naked  ;  but  he  gives 
the  intelligent  reader  what  he  will  most  care  ; 
to  know,  the  statistics  of  a  people  comparatively  j 
little  known  to  the  American  reader,  and 
which,  of  all  others,  we  should  most  know  and 
appreciate.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  tide  of  immigration  from  those  Northern 
shores,  and  they  bring  us  the  very  best  elements 
of  our  foreign  nationality.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Celt  ever  heartily  becomes  one  with  us,  for  he  is 
essentialiy  of  an  old,  worn-out,  authority-loving 
race,  whereas  this  Scandinavian  stock  is  vital 
with  our  own  best  ingredients. 

The  Northern  immigrant  rarely  hangs  about 
our  cities,  but  strikes  at  once  into  the  country, 
and  is  fast  sowing  democratic  ideas  along  onr 
great  western  wilderness,  to  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  man  in  every  shape  or  color — from 
the  miserable,  degraded  Mormon  to  the  outlawed 
child  of  the  tropics. 

Our  author  has  little  imagination  himself,  but 
he  has  an  antiquarian  love  for  the  legends  of 
the  Scandinavians,  and  several  of  these  impart 
an  interest  to  his  pages.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  whole  army  of  travelers,  taking 
with  him  a  clear  head  and  genial  heart,  with 
those  gentlemanly  instincts  which  operate  al¬ 
ways  like  the  “  open  sesame  ”  of  the  story  book 
to  penetrate  the  social  reserve  of  those  he  may 
encounter';  hence,  the  gleams  he  gives  us  of  the 
indoor  life  of  the  people  are  sweet  and  refreshing. 
He  has  also  a  fondness  for  qniet  adventure,  and 
does  not  stand  for  trifles  in  seeking  wild  moun¬ 
tain  gorges  and  thundering  mountain  falls. 

In  all  this  experience  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Brace,  who  seems  to  have  borne  these  tem¬ 
porary  hardships  with  becoming  nerve,  and 
womanly  sweetness  of  temper.  The  occasional 
allusions  to  this  fact  are  generally  in  fine  taste, 
although  we  sometimes  are  surprised  to  And  our 
author  calling  an  honorably  married  woman, 
“the  lady  of,  etc.”  The  author  is  most  evi¬ 
dently  a  good  man,  and  observant. 


Prophect. — Six  hundred  years  ago,  Roger 
Bacon  announced  (as  if  looking  from  his  lofty 
cell  over  five  centuries  into  ours,)  “  that  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  constructed  to  drive  ships  more 
rapidly  than  a  whole  galley  of  rowers  could  do ; 
nor  would  they  need  any  thing  but  a  pilot  to 
steer  them.  Carriages  might  also  be  made  to 
move  at  an  almost  incredible  speed,  without  the 
md  of  any  animal.  Finally,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  make  machines  which  should  fly 
in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  birds.” 


THE  HEROIC  OOQ. 

Call  it  sagacity,  instinct,  or  by  whatever 
name  we  please,  there  is  a  faculty  of  the  twain 
possessed  by  some  orders  of  the  animal  creation 
which  is  so  near  akin  to  reason  that  it  would 
argue  the  possession  of  a  conmderable  amount 
I  of  critical  acumen  on  the  part  of  him  who  should 
I  attempt  to  say  where  instinct  ceases  and  reason 
I  begins.  So  many  well-attested  and  authentic 
j  instances  of  canine  intelligence  are  on  record, 

I  all  going  to  prove  that  the  dog,  above  all  other 
I  animals,  possesses  the  power  of  intelligently  as- 
i  sociating  cause  and  effect,  that  it  would  be  the 
work  of  supererogation  to  advance  an  argument 
in  favor  of  his  reasoning  capacity.  How  far  the 
possession  of  this  power  is  limited  by  the  sise  of 
the  brain  of  the  individual,  is  a  subject  for  the 
metaphysicians;  it  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  it  is  a  generally  conceded  fact 
that  the  mastiff,  of  all  the  canine  species,  is  the 
most  intelligent  and  judicious.  The  Newfound¬ 
land  dog,  it  is  tme,  exhibits  traits  of  character 
and  mind  which  have  rendered  him  famous; 
but  for  true  intelligence  and  readiness  in  time 
of  danger,  the  mastiff  is  ever  the  most  reliable. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Lybrook,  who  settled  on  New 
River,  Giles  County,  Virginia,  possessed  a  large 
and  valuable  dog  of  the  mastiff  breed,  which 
did  good  service  on  one  occasion  in  saving  the 
life  of  one  of  his  children  ;  and  in  doing  so,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  degree  of  sagacity  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  one  of  the  fftmu  homo.  Mr. 
Lybrook’s  children — John,  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve,  a  Iwother  about  six,  and  his  sister,  of 
some  thirteen  years  of  age — were  playing  one 
morning  in  the  month  of  July,  1774,  with  other 
children,  on  the  banks  of  New  River,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  four  Indians,  who 
!  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  all  but  John 
and  his  sister. 

On  leaving  the  honse,  the  children  were  ao- 
companied  by  the  dog,  who,  feeling  as  desirous 
as  they  of  a  good  play  spell,  ran  bounding  be¬ 
fore  them  toward  a  bright,  sunny  bank,  near  the 
river,  which  he  knew  to  be  their  playground. 
They  were  at  first  disposed  to  send  him  back ; 
but  finding  their  efforts  to  that  effect  unavail¬ 
ing,  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  very  fortn- 
nately,  as  it  afterward  proved. 

Wben  tired  of  play,  the  little  ones  had  grouped 
themselves  (m  the  bank,  and  while  some  were 
busy  in  building  miniature  cabins  under  the 
roots  of  a  pin-oak,  others  of  the  younger  ones 
were  making  sand-pies  and  mud-houses  nearer 
the  shore,  while  the  dog  had  strayed  off,  proba¬ 
bly  on  the  scent  of  some  small  game.  While 
thus  mtuated,  and  little  dreaming  of  danger. 
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they  heard  a  crackling  in  the  bushes,  and  looked 
np,  expecting  to  see  their  good-natured  canine 
companion  come  bounding  through  the  under¬ 
brush — instead  of  which,  they  were  horror-struck 
and  terrified  at  beholding  the  painted  and  otheiv 
wise  hideous  face  of  an  Indian  peering  at  them 
over  the  top  of  a  shrub-oak  which  grew  by  the 
side  of  the  path  leading  toward  their  home. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  run  toward  a  canoe 
which  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  in 
which  they  had  amused  themselves  during  the 
afternoon — childlike,  thinking  this  their  only 
ark  of  safety.  John  had  presence  of  mind 


enough,  however,  to  endeavor  to  reach  home  by 
running  around  another  way.  This  the  Indian 
was  not  satisfied  to  let  him  do,  and  took  after 
him  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  A  short  distance 
would,  of  course,  soon  have  ended  the  race,  but 
for  a  deep  and  wide  gulley  which  lay  across 
their  path,  and  which,  when  John  came  to  it,  ha 
attempted  to  leap.  It  was  twelve  feet  wide 
where  he  made  the  attempt,  and  very  deep. 
Any  one  not  fiying  for  his  life  would  have  heel¬ 
tap,  perhaps,  before  essaying  so  great  a  feat ; 
but  John,  collecting  all  his  power  into  one  tre¬ 
mendous  effort,  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  and  the 
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Indian  not  being  prepared  to  follow,  he  escaped. 
Meantime,  three  other  redskins  had  followed  the 
remaining  children  into  the  canoe,  where  they 
were  huddled  together  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and 
commenced  to  kill  and  scalp  them.  John’s  sis¬ 
ter,  in  the  confusion,  slipped  out  of  the  canoe, 
and  making  good  use  of  her  feet,  fled  down  the 
path  toward  home.  The  Indian  who  had  pui> 
sued  John,  returning  from  his  race  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  discovered  her  ere  she  was  out  of  sight, 
and  started  in  pursuit  Hearing  his  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps,  the  poor  girl  gave  vent  to  her 
fears  in  a  series  of  heart-rending  shrieks,  which 
rang  through  the  forest,  and  had  the  effect  to 
recall  the  straying  dog,  who  came  bounding 
through  the  wood,  and  threw  himself  between 
his  young  mistress  and  her  pursuer.  The  In¬ 
dian.  not  liking  his  appearance,  endeavored  to 
avoid  him ;  but,  quick  as  the  bolt  from  heaven, 
the  faithful  animal  sprang  at  his  throat,  and  al¬ 
though  he  tried  to  ward  his  grasp,  such  was 
the  dog’s  certainty  of  spring  that  they  both 
went  to  the  ground  together;  and  now  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  Indian 
and  his  canine  antagonist  which  were  terriflc  to 
behold— the  one  pulling,  tearing  and  jerking  at 
his  enemy’s  throat,  while  the  other  endeavored 
in  every  way  to  loose  his  hold,  or  to  stun  him 
with  hi\ war-club.  The  dog  had  already. re¬ 
ceived  one  or  two  severe  blows,  when,  appa¬ 
rently  perceiving  his  disadvantage,  he  threw 
himself  across  the  body  of  the  Indian  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rest  partly  upon  his  right  arm, 
and  thus  avoid  the  blows.  This  was  the  result 
of  reason.  How  else  could  he  so  effectually 
shield  himself,  and  still  maintain  his  ascend¬ 
ancy,  as  by  throwing  his  body  directly  under 
the  arm  which  was  inflicting  the  blows,  so  that 
they  must  necessarily  pass  over  him  t  In  this 
position  he  remained,  tugging  at  the  throat  of 
his  antagonist,  until  the  other  Indians,  having 
finished  their  bloody  work,  drove  him  off  by  a 
heavy  blow'on  his  head,  which  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life. 

His  young  mistress  had  escaped,  however,  and 
the  Indians,  fearing  pursuit,  hastily  gathered 
up  their  scalps,  and,  taking  their  wounded  com¬ 
rade  upon  their  shoulders,  made  all  haste  to  de¬ 
camp.  The  dog,  when  he  returned  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  managed  to  crawl  to  the  canoe  where  lay 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  five  of  the  children,  and 
laid  himself  down  beside  them,  as  though  de¬ 
termined  to  spend  his  little  remaining  strength 
in  watching  over  and  shielding  them  from  further 
ipjury.  ' 

When  the  parents,  who  had  been  alarmed  by 
John  and  his  sister,  came  to  the  spot,  they  found 


him  still  at  his  poet,  endeavoring  to  recall  to 
life  the  mangled  bodies  of  bis  playmates  by 
licking  their  gaping  wounds,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  affecting  evidences  of  sorrow  at  his  want 
of  success. 

Tenderly  and  sadly  the  lifeless  remains  of  the 
murdered  innocents  were  removed  to  the  cabins 
of  their  respective  ptu^nts  for  burial,  and  then 
and  there  went  up  a  wail  of  sorrow  from  the 
hearts  of  their  poor  bereaved  relatives,  which 
might  have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  obdu¬ 
rate  and  savage  redskin  warrior  to  hear.  One 
of*  the  little  oues  was  yet  unaccounted  for — the 
youngest  Lybrook — and  search  was  immediately 
instituted  to  find  bis  hiding-place.  The  dog, 
too,  was  missing.  In  the  burry  and  confbsioa 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  no 
note  had  been  taken  of  his  movements,  and  now 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  When  the  party 
returned  to  the  cance.  however,  they  heard  bis 
pitiful  bowl  in  the  adja-ient  woods,  and,  upon 
going  to  the  spot,  they  found  the  still  faithful 
animal  the  side  of  the  dying  boy,  who  had 
received  a  blow  on  bis  head  which  fractured  his 
skull,  and  was  stripped  of  his  scalp.  Thus  had 
the  noble  mastiff  remained  true  to  the  last 

- - 

SUMMER  TIME. 

BT  mratrr  BiLFiMtus. 

Whits  lily,  Ikiiest  row,  come  be 
My  sweet  companions,  bright  and  (lee. 

This  Sommer  day ; 

Thus,  ’mid  my  locks,  oh  lily,  bloom. 

Until  the  snowdrop  softly  come, 

I  And  crowd  away. 

Upon  my  bosom,  ftagiant  rose. 

Thy  TolTet  kares  their  charms  disclnen  ■ 

A  fitting  guest ; 

I  I  mind  not  though  thy  beauty  flies, 

I  will  but  keep  thy  richer  dyes 
In  moss-robe  dressed. 

Thou,  too,  rath  apple  bioesom,  lie 
Upon  my  lap,  and  softly  die ; 

I  do  not  care 

That  Summer  into  Autumn  fhdes. 

While  all  her  upland  grores  and  g^ea 
Are  passing  bir. 

8hig  from  the  maple  branch,  oh  bird, 

The  sweetest  song  was  ever  heard  ; 

For  song*  I  know. 

With  symphonies  as  lond  and  clear. 

Are  precious  to  God’s  loring  ear. 

That  upward  flow. 

Thus,  by  the  river’s  lapsing  brim. 

We  sing  our  simple  Sommer  hymn, 

The  birds  sod  I ; 

The  lily,  rose,  and  apple-bloom. 

Contented  each  with  our  sweet  doom 
To  live  and  die. 

Olenmod,  June  8, 186T. 
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QUARANTINE  LAWS  AND  YELLOW  FEVER. 

BT  V.  W.  BV.TT,  U.  D. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  De  Foe, 
who  aetoniehcd  the  world  as  well  as  himself  by 
the  success  of  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Surpris¬ 
ing  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  published 
a  Journal  of  the  Plague,  in  the  person  of  a  cit¬ 
izen  supposed  to  have  witnessed  it  The  story 
was  so  skillfully  told,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
disease  were  so  accurate,  that  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  accepted  it  as  sober  truth.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Mead,  who  had  written  learnedly  on 
pestilential  and  contagious  diseases,  adopted  the 
fiicts  and  theories  of  the  Journal  of  the  Plague. 
And,  on  being  appointed,  some  years  later,  to 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  king  (in  1727),  he 
based  upon  the  same  fictitious  narrative,  his 
^stem  of  quarantine  regulations,  which  were 
then  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  though 
the  Venetians  had  been  the  first  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ilgr  policy.  All  ships  having  oontagiouB  dis¬ 
eases  on  board,  or  suspected  of  having  come 
flxim  a  port  where  contagion  prevailed,  were 
forlndden  intercourse  with  the  porta  they  were 
entering  for  the  qiace  of  forty  days,  and  were 
commanded  to  carry  a  yellow  flag  to  warn  all 
other  vessels  of  the  danger  of  approaching. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  our  quarantine  laws.  It 
would  seem  that  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  should  have  been  sufficient  to  test  their 
value ;  but  that  question  has  never  been  settled, 
though  such  laws  now  exist  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  utility  has  long  been  questioned 
by  medical  men.  In  the  West  Indies  they  arc 
almost  entirely  obsolete  ;  and  in  England  they 
are  only  enforced  in  the  most  capricious  man¬ 
ner.  In  one  report  we  read  of  a  vessel  detained 
a  certain  number  of  days  after  any  death  had 
occurred  on  board,  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
being  in  the  meantime  shut  up  in  the  same  viti¬ 
ated  atmosphere ;  and,  in  another  case,  a  dozen 
small-pox  patients  are  landed  at  Plymouth 
without  any  detention,  though  this  disease  is 
known  to  be  contagious,  and  often  fatally  epi¬ 
demic.  Near  the  same  time,  a  steamer  freighted 
with  the  mails  and  yellow  fever  arrived  at 
Southampton,  and  was  not  even  permitted  to 
approach  the  quarantine  ship.  The  mails,  loose 
letters  and  newspapers  were  taken  off  by  a  boat, 
and  each  letter,  newspaper  and  bag  was  taken 
up  by  means  of  tongs,  and  held  and  smoked 
over  a  stove  in  which  some  kind  of  “  charmed 
drugs  ”  were  burning.  Perhaps  the  mysterious 
nature  of  this  disease  increases  the  terror  which 
its  unexpected  appearance  inspirea 

The  origin  of  yellow  fever  has  long  perplexed 


medical  philosophers,  and  its  real  nature  has 
never  been  settled.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  poison  of  specific  character, 
and  confined  to  situations  in  which  great  moist¬ 
ure  is  joined  with  great  heat.  It  is  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  It  most  frequently  begins 
near  wharves,  or  docks  into  which  the  common 
sewers  empty  the  putrid  and  filthy  matters  fi:om 
large  cities,  and  from  which  putrid  exhalations 
are  produced  by  the  great  heat  of  Summer. 
But  these  causes  of  disease  exist'tin  all  large 
cities;  and  the  question  is  often  asked,  Why 
does  not  yellow  fever  more  frequently  appear  in 
all  of  them?  The  answer  can  only  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that,  although  these  causes  do  produce 
disease  wherever  they  are  found  together,  they 
do  not  alone  originate  that  peculiar  disease 
called  yellow  fever,  though  they  furnish  the 
best  possible  elements  for  the  propagation  of 
that  disease  when  its  specific  cause  is  introduced 
from  elsewhere. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  how  yellow 
fever  first  originated  in  the  torrid  zone,  it  may 
surely  be  affirmed  that  it  does  not  spontaneously 
start  up  in  Northern  cities  which  have  had  no 
direct  communication  with  places  where  it  al¬ 
ready  exists.  We  often  see  this  disease  devel¬ 
oped  in  isolated  places  upon  the  arrival  of  an 
infected  ship,  though  never  known  to  exist  in 
these  places  before.  It  is,  in  some  cases,  com¬ 
municated  from  one  ship  to  another,  and  often 
when  a  vessel  has  brought  the  disease  into  a 
port  where  it  had  not  before  been  seen,  and 
communicated  it  to  persons  who  visited  the  ship, 
the  fever  has  gradually  extended  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The  only  theory  which  seems  consistent  with 
all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  yellow  fever  is 
that  which  has  been  most  ably  advocated  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  He  regards  the  spe¬ 
cific  cause  of  the  disease  as  a  minute  vegetable 
product  of  the  fungus  order,  capable  of  rapidly 
propagating  and  reproducing  itself  in  any  place 
where  the  materials  for  its  development  exist 
The  mass  of  evidence  by  which  he  and  other 
authors  have  supported  this  theory  is  so  exten- 
^ve  that  no  summary  of  it  can  be  profitably 
introduced  here,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  show 
its  applicability  to  some  of  the  anomalous  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  seen  in  the  pnqtagation  of 
yellow  fever,  and  their  bearing  on  the  measures 
by  which  Northern  cities  have  endeavored  to 
protect  themselves  from  its  invasion. 

It  is  incontestibly  proved  that  yellow  fever  is 
not  a  contagious  disease ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  can,  in  some  way,  be  carried  from  place  to 
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place.  Though  it  cannot  generally  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  direct  contact,  it  is  often  transmitted 
A'om  one  port  to  another  shut  up  in  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  or  conveyed  by  fomites,  clothing  or 
otiier  articles  from  the  rooms  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  The  poisonous  fbng^,  however  minute 
and  imperceptible  to  the  senses  they  may  be, 
have  their  laws  of  growth  as  other  cryptoga- 
mons  vegetables  of  larger  size  are  known  to 
have.  “  When  lodged  in  trunks,  among  filth  and 
animal  matter,  they  find  in  darkness  and  damp¬ 
ness  the  fittest  imaginable  growing  place.  That 
in  scarcely  any  of  these  cases  the  disease  ad¬ 
vances  beyond  those  who  have  inspected  or 
bandied  the  clothes,  is  only  proof  of  the  usual 
difficulty  of  sowing  successfully  tropical  seeds  in 
temperate  climates,”  and  of  the  inaptitude  of 
fungi  to  grow  under  any  other  conditions  than 
those  which  suit  their  nature ;  filth,  heat,  moist¬ 
ure  and  confined  air  will  ensure  their  develop¬ 
ment  when  aided  by  certain  meteorological 
states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  manner  in  which  yellow  fever  is  imported 
in  ships  is  thus  explained :  “  A  tropical  fungus, 
carried  off  in  dark,  damp,  animalized  holds  of 
ships,  or  in  the  offensive  clothes  of  sick  or  dead 
seamen,  may  be  introduced  into  the  Summer 
clime  of  uuaccustomed  places,  and  there,  as  it 
came  from,  may  go  to  the  shore,  may  slowly 
migprate  landward,  and  even  by  chance  be  car¬ 
ried  or  wafted  to  other  neighboring  spots,  where 
they  may  grow  and  create  new  foci  of  disease.” 

“  Exotic  plants  are  not  easily  transplanted  and 
made  to  grow  in  a  new  and  less  congenial  soil, 
consequently  these  dispersions  are  rare,  and 
equatorial  plants  may  be  nipped  and  even  totally 
destroyed  by  an  untimely  frost” 

It  is,  then,  easy  to  understand  how  yellow  fever 
may  be  imported  without  being  eontagieui ;  and 
we  can  also  understand  why  it  is  rardy  done.  We 
may  see  why  a  disease  which  is  not  eontagioue 
may  occasionally  travel  to  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  And  we  may  “  account  for  its  apparently 
spontaneous  appearance  in  such  places  as  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  or  other  places  at 
the  South,  in  which  the  Winter  may  not  be  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  kill  the  germs,  but  may  so 
affect  them  as  to  make  their  reaction  difficult  or 
partial.” 

“  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  comprehend  how 
%  perfectly  healthy  ertw  may  bring  with  them,  in 
the  closed  hold  of  their  ship,  the  germ  of  dis¬ 
ease,  which,  after  their  dismissal,  may  pestilen¬ 
tially  affect  the  ‘stevedores’  who  discharge  her, 
or  only  the  laborers  who  ditturb  her  ballatL  We 
can  thus,  too,  explain  the  usual  pause  between  I 
the  first  set  of  cases  caught  by  visitors  to,  or  I 


laborers  on  board  the  diip,  and  the  attacks  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  This  interval 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
germs  of  some  kind  have  gained  a  footing  on 
shore,  and  have  germinated  and  grown  more 
numeroua  It  is  the  crop  in  the  hold  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  first  set  of  casea  It  is  the  crop  on 
the  land  that  produces  the  second.” 

The  importance  of  quarantine  laws  in  diield- 
ing  a  great  commercial  city  ih)m  invasion  by 
yellow  fever  does  not  depend  on  the  danger  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  disease  by  contagion, 
for  it  is  clearly  proved  that  it  is  not  contagious. 
But  it  has  also  been  proved,  beyond  contro¬ 
vert,  that  yellow  fever  can  be  carried  to  places 
where  it  never  before  existed ;  and  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  poison  on  which  its  power  depends,  has  an¬ 
other  mode  of  spreading  and  reproducing  itself 
wherever  it  finds  a  dense  human  population  in¬ 
habiting  crowded  residences  and  filthy  streets. 
Unfortunately  these  elements  for  the  successful 
planting  of  an  exotic  poison  fearfully  exist  in 
all  the  Atlantic  cities,  eq>ecially  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

But,  if  the  fact  be  admitted  that  this  disease 
can  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  it  can  establish  itself  and  spread 
there  if  the  new  locality  is  in  such  a  state  of 
cleanliness  as  every  city  should  be.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Doctor  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  that 
“  an  elevated  temperature,  and  a  high  dew  point, 
form  the  blades  of  the  ‘  shears  of  fatp,’  united 
by  miasm  and  filth.  The  report  of  the  sanitary 
commission  had  stated  this  fact,  and  that  wher¬ 
ever  the  dew  point  fell  to  sixty  degrees  the  fever 
ceased  invariably.”  Though  these  meteorologi¬ 
cal  conditions  should  exist,  in  the  absence  of  the 
specific  causMf  yellow  fever,  and  of  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  nlth  in  the  streets,  the  disease 
would  never  appear.  “  It  Is  the  fault  of  city 
authorities,”  says  Doctor  Barton,  “if  yellow 
fever  invades  a  city!  The  disease  is  entirely  in 
their  hands,  and  they  may  have  it  or  not  as  they 
wish.” 

What  then  is  the  real  value  of  quarantine 
laws?  The  only  answer  that  experience  has 
given,  is,  that  they  would  be  worth  nothing  at 
all  if  cities  were  governed  as  they  should  be. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  imperfect  pro¬ 
tection  of  quarantine  may  be  better  than  none. 
A  thorough  cleansing  and  purification  of  the  city 
would  disarm  both  yellow  fever  and  cholera  of 
their  terrors;  but  either  of  them,  introduced 
into  the  city  in  its  present  state,  might  become 
a  desolating  epidemic ;  and  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  present  the  only  feeble  shield  to  defend  the 
I  city. 
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••I’LL  PRAY  FOP  THEE.” 

BY  ILIBY  rOKBKI. 

niOD,  with  dim,  appealing  eyea, 

Gaiing  out  on  twilight  allies, 

Where  the  golden  sunlight  dies— 
Weary-hearted,  dreaming  o’er 
Fairy  footsteps  gone  before, 

Wading  through  the  gold  of  yore— 

Stay  thy  weeping  I  Turn  away 
From  the  visions,  grim  and  gray, 

That  meet  and  chill  thee  on  the  way. 

Cast  thy  bands  out  through  the  mist, 

Till  thy  finger-tips  are  kissed- 
Vj  that  hope  thy  spirit  missed. 

There  are  vales  of  greenest  youth, 

Wet  with  dews  of  sweetest  ruth. 

And  God’s  living  wells  of  truth. 

Smiling  ’mid  the  sands  of  care. 

Soothing  with  their  balmy  air. 

Beautiful  with  blossoms  fair  I 

By  the  light  of  yonder  star — 

Some  pure  spirit’s  jeweled  ear. 

Gleaming  softly  from  afar- 
Winged  prayers  each  night  ascend 
Where  the  azure  arches  blend, 

Where  the  shining  seraphs  bend. 

Meekly  in  the  Presence  bow  I  * 

Rushing  wings  are  bringing  now 
Cooling  to  thy  burning  brow. 

Let  their  pinions  fold  above 

All  the  blackness  Fate  bath  wove 

In  thy  golden  warp  of  love.  1 

God  hath  use,  beloved  one. 

For  the  brightness  He  hath  won 
From  the  glory  of  thy  sun. 

Weep  not,  dream  not,  but  be  strong  I 
With  the  calm,  achieving  throng. 

Do  the  right,  and  ban  the  wrong. 

New  York,  1867. 


BY  W.  A.  RICB. 


Viouns  are  springing  in  the  vale. 

The  wind  flower  trembles  to  the  gale. 
Soft  rain  drops  kiss  the  lily  pale. 

Sweet  wild-wood  flowers,  I  love  ye  well. 
For  many  a  blessed  tale  ye  tell 
Of  years  to  which  I’ve  said  farewell. 

I  love  each  perfume  and  esKh  hue. 

Each  graceful  form  on  which  the  dew 
TYembles  and  glistens  ’neath  the  blue. 
And  yet  a  withered,  sear  bouquet. 
Which  sacredly  I’ve  hid  away, 

Seems  lovelier  than  ye  all  to  day. 

On  it  no  soft  south  wind  doth  blow, 
Tet  ofttimes  doth  the  tear  drop  glow 
On  these  sweet  flowers  of  “  long  ago,” 

I  keep  them  for  be  giver’s  sake. 

Who  gently  sleeps,  and  may  not  wake 
HU  the  eternal  mom  shall  break. 

Grand  Blane,  Nwh  ,  July,  1867. 


ART  AND  CHARITY. 

Mr.  Huntington,  the  artist,  baa  recently  pre¬ 
sented  his  picture,  “  The  Three  Marys  at  the  Sep¬ 
ulcher,”  to  St  Luke’s  Hospital,  lately  opened 
in  this  city.  The  painting  is  valued  at  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  it  is 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  This 
is  to  be  much  deplored,  for  these  public  benig¬ 
nities,  however  well  conducted,  are,  when  all 
and  the  best  is  said  of  them,  the  most  forlorn 
I  and  deadening  places  in  the  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  the  accessories  of  high  art  and  gleams 
!  of  beautiful  nature  to  redeem  them.  As  the 
I  sick  inmate  tosses  from  side  to  side  upon  his 
white,  narrow  bed,  encountering  only  blank 
walls  and  suflering  creatures  like  himself,  writh¬ 
ing  in  agony,  his  spirits  naturally  sink;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  nothing 
sooner  relieve  the  self-consciousness  of  pain, 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  agonies  of  the 
meek  and  suffering  Jesus,  or  a  picture  of  his 
heavenly  ministrations  in  healing  the  sick,  re¬ 
storing  the  blind,  and  raising  the  dead — each 
one  typifying  the  moral  infirmity,  blindness  and 
deadness  of  man,  unredeemed  by  heavenly  love. 

We  are  far  too  neglectful  of  the  ministrations 
of  art  and  nature  in  our  intercourse  not  only 
with  the  physically  sick,  but  the  morally  m  . 
Often  might  a  period  of  severe,  well-nigh  mortal 
agony  be  the  prelude  to  a  new  life  of  holier  im¬ 
port  did  we,  each  and  all,  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
lift  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  suffering  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  mysteries,  A  suggest¬ 
ive  picture  is  a  silent,  beautiful  teacher ;  often  a 
fiower  in  a  sick  room  reveals  a  whole  world  of 
beauty,  and  opens  the  way  for  thoughts  and  as- 
piraiions  infinitely  precious  to  the  “  Father  of 
our  Spirits,”  who  never  loses  sight  of  his  infirm 
children.  A  portrait  of  Florence  Nightingale 
should  occupy  a  space  in  every  hospital ;  not 
sitting  like  a  fair  lady,  as  in  a  recent  portrait  of 
this  angelic  woman,  but  in  the  attitude  of  minis¬ 
try.  That  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  from  a 
poor  sick  soldier,  who  was  too  weak  to  speak, 
and  too  mnch  wounded  to  see,  but  was  found 
weeping  after  she  passed :  “  I  felt  her  shadow 
upon  the  pillow,  and  it  eased  me.” 

No  doubt  it  did,  for  such  a  creature  carries  an 
atmosphere  almost  celestial  about  her. 

Side  by  side  with  Florence  Nightingale  should 
be  placed  Anna  Andrews,  a  woman  no  less  lovely 
and  devoted — who,  last  year,  when  the  yellow 
fever  was  at  its  bight  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with 
a  heavenly  abnegation  of  self,  went  there  to 
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minister  to  the  sick  and  dying.  All  through 
that  terrible  period,  she  passed  from  room  to 
room,  fearless  of  the  peril  she  incurred,  and  only 
intent  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  point  the  dy¬ 
ing  heavenward.  Let  her  name  be  held  dear 
and  sacred  among  us,  for  It  is  worthy. 

Women  are  doing  much  in  our  day,  in  many 
aspects,  and  we  need  thousands  to  do  works  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Anna  An¬ 
drews,  and  Margaret  Dix ;  others,  also,  there  are 
who,  if  not  actuated  by  the  same  spiritual  devo¬ 
tion,  are  still  doing  a  good  work  in  the  world, 
and  one  to  be  felt  in  the  hereafter.  They  have 
need  only  to  weed  their  motives,  to  winnow  them 
thoroughly  from  all  the  chaff  of  selflsm,  to  be 
still  more  effective  and  God-serving. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  perhaps  it 
is  not  possible  to  avoid  building  up  institutions 
upon  a  sectarian  basis ;  but  still  it  is  bad,  and 
not  to  be  countenanced  in  the  largest  and  best 
view.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Huntington  had 
given  his  fine  picture  not  as  an  Episcopalian,  but 
as  a  humanitarian.  We  would  not  be  known  as 
Romanist,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Con- 
gregationalist,  but  only  as  Christian,  and  the 
benefaction  would  thence  be  more  universal.  We 
are  confident  that  any  basis  other  than  this  is 
poor,  and  Barrow,  and  reprehensible. 

Miss  Cole,  sister  to  the  deceased  artist,  has 
also  given  the  original  studies  of  “  The  Voyage 
of  Life,”  as  left  by  the  artist,  to  the  same  Insti¬ 
tution.  In  Europe,  these  outlines,  rough  and  in¬ 
complete  as  they  are,  would  be  of  great  value ; 
but  in  our  country,  we  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  progress  of  art — as  proof,  in  the  Bryan  Gal¬ 
lery  is  to  be  found  the  original  study  from  which 
Corregio  painted  his  great  picture  of  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Idea  ” — the  mother,  child,  repentant  Mag¬ 
dalen,  ministering  angels,  and  intellectual  ex¬ 
pounder,  all  conveyed  in  one  marvelous  group, 
and  of  inestimable  value  after  this  lapse  of  time ; 
and  yet  it  hardly  wins  a  glance  from  the  casual 
visitor — native  artists  scarcely  stay  to  study  it, 
while  a  chance  visitor  from  abroad  will  pass 
hours  before  ik  We  are  so  absorbed  as  yet  in 
political  ideas,  that  the  great  ideas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  too  much  ignored  by  us. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  officers  of  our 
various  public  benefactions  would  give  an  order 
to  our  artists  to  paint  a  picture  for  each  one  of 
them,  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  institutions, 
and  with  the  express  understanding  that  the 
work  is  to  be  well  paid  for ;  and,  therefore,  must 
be  thoroughly  studied  and  carefully  elaborated. 
Such  a  plan  would  equally  aid  the  public  mind 
and  taste,  and  also  afford  encouragement  to  art¬ 
ists.  Let  them  be  native,  alsa 


WOMEN  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

We  observe  that  in  the  by-laws  of  several 
churches  women  are  generally  called  femalesi 
We  regret  that  a  term  so  gross  and  needless 
should  obtmn  such  currency.  We  remember 
once  to  have  heard  a  learned  doctor  of  divinity 
relate  an  exciting  scene  in  one  of  the  churches, 
in  which  it  was  deemed  essential  to  divide  the 
congregation,  for  some  purpose  unessential  to 
our  story : 

“  And,”  continued  the  divine,  "  accordingly, 
the  men  took  their  posititm  upon  one  side  of 
the  hduse,  and  the  females  upon  the  other.” 

“  WhatT”  we  interlocuted. 

“  The  men  took  their  seats  upon  one  side  of 
the  house  and  the  females  upon  the  other.” 

“  Were  they  women.  Sir !” 

The  good  man  smiled  pleasantly,  saying  he 
had  never  before  thought  of  the  discrepancy. 

But,  to  our  subject.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
public  that  of  late  some  difficulty  has  arisen  in 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gheever.  A  letter, 
signed  by  sixteen  prominent  members  of  the 
church,  called  upon  the  faithful,  long-toiling 
pastor  to  resign  his  ministration,  for  reasons 
easily  divined,  though  but  but  vagueiy  set  forth 
in  the  document  Mr.  Gheever  is  a  staunch  ad¬ 
vocate  for  freedom,  in  the  largest  sense,  without 
distinction  of  color — whether  without  distinction 
of  sex  is  problematical.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
tendency  in  our  day  to  render  the  Ghurch  the 
vehicle  of  political  opinion,  and,  to  our  mind, 
nothing  is  a  more  melancholy  proof  of  the  lack 
of  that  serene  peace  and  divine  love  which  the 
precepts  and  example  of  Ghrist  inculcate,  than 
his  ministers  shouting  from  the  stump,  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  hot  passions  of  the  multitude  by  in- 
fiammatory  speeches,  and  the  distribution  at 
fire-arms.  Let  these  men  abandon  the  duties  of 
the  pastor,  whose  office  should  be  what  the  term 
implies,  a  tender,  watchful  protectiveness  over 
a  peaceful  fiock,  or  live  up  to  the  requirementa 

But  let  this  pass  as  irrelevant  to  our  snbject 
Whatever  position  a  man  or  woman  may  occupy, 
we  contend  they  are  each  bound  to  speak  their 
convictions.  We  beiieve  that  when  Ghrist  cast 
out  the  “  dumb  devil,”  he  performed  the  best  of 
his  miraclea  We  would  have  people  speak 
their '  thoughts,  openly  and  frankly.  There 
would  be  less  of  error  in  the  world,  were  there 
more  of  this  outspeaking  in  it ;  error  would 
thus  duly  and  hourly  find  itself  bombarded  by 
a  thousand  fiery  tongues,  which  would  soon 
overthrow  her  strongholda  It  is  your  mealy- 
mouthed  moralist,  and  your  lukewarm,  cowardly 
Ghristian  who  perpetuate  her  reign. 

Therefore,  we  contend  that  Mr.  Gheever,  being 
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no  halfway  promnlgator  of  the  truth,  was  bound 
to  speak  as  he  did,  or  he  must  resign  his  position. 
He  could  not  stand  in  the  sacred  altar  utter¬ 
ing  smooth,  rhetorical  commonplace,  with  Satan 
playing  bopeep  over  his  shoulder.  He  believes 
what  he  speaks,  and  we  admire  the  courage  of 
his  utterance.  We  are  sorry  if  his  people,  who 
have  named  their  place  of  worship  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  have  not  so  much  of  the  leaven 
of  the  old  stock  as  will  save  them  from  stagna¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  afraid  of  stem  taking  up  of 
the  inner  man,  the3r*  are  recreant  to  the  name 
they  have  so  foolishly  assumed.  Let  them  at 
once  alter  the  title  of  their  church,  and  call  it 
the  Church  of  the  Nothingarians,  or  the  Soft- 
sided  Church,  or  Whipt  SiHibub,  or  any  thing 
that  may  indicate  a  paralysis  of  the  dorsal  ap¬ 
pendage,  and  it  will  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  one  they  have  chosen. 

Mr.  Cheever  felt  the  blow  thus  aimed,  through 
him,  at  the  pulpit,  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
church  and  congregation.  Of  course,  an  excitr 
ing  period  supervened,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  sustained  by  the  miyorities ;  then  the  young 
men  gave  him  a  cane,  which  is  in  very  bad 
taste — and  the  young  women  gave  him  a  dress¬ 
ing  gown,  which  is  in  worse.  These  kinds  of  cod- 
dlings  must  make  a  trae  man  feel  like  a  great 
baby.  A  womanly  expression,  a  manful  ex¬ 
pression  of  approval  and  sustainment,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  a 
man  who  has  aimed  religiously  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  world. 

In  connection  with  these  proceedings,  we  ob¬ 
served  that  a  resolution  was  passed  forbidding 
women  to  vote  in  the  premises.  Now,  this  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  desire  expressly  to  learn 
the  basis  of  negation.  We  had  supposed  that  if 
women  took  no  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  body  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves, 
it  was  the  result  of  their  indifference  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand — not  from  any  provisional  prohibi¬ 
tion.  We  thought  that  being  one  in  Christ  Je¬ 
sus,  and  constituting  often  the  majority,  they 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  regarded  as  at 
least  entitled  to  a  voice,  whether  they  used  it  or 
not  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this  presumption, 
we  must  believe  that  great  injustice  is  done 
them.  If  a  preacher  be  dull  and  ineffective, 
they  suffer  equally  with  the  other  sex  ;  perhaps 
we  should  say  they  suffer  more  deeply,  because 
their  spiritual  proclivities  are  more  profound. 
More  than  this,  women  have  a  nicer  instinctive 
perception  of  character  than  the  other  sex,  and 
many  an  unworthy  shepherd  might  be  forbidden 
the  fold  were  they  allowed  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  these  matters.  The  churches  need  a 


thorough  winnowing,  and  women  should  not  be 
idle,  and  diould  not  be  forbidden  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exposing  and  punishing  hypocrisy,  which 
the  very  terms  of  Christian  membership  seem  to 
guarantee  them. 

It  seems  these  proceedings  against  Dr.  Cheever 
have  aroused  the  church  and  people  to  much 
activity,  for  in  a  subsequent  meeting  we  find  the 
following  entry : 

“  Mr.  E.  W.  ChMter  proposed  a  nnmber  of  amendments 
to  the  bj-laws ;  among  others,  that  then  should  here. 
after  be  seven  deacons  instead  of  four,  as  formerly — the 
present  deacons  to  hold  office  till  1868  ;  after  that  time, 
the  election  of  deacons  shall  occur  annually  ;  also,  that 
fandU  members  should  be  allowed  to  vote.” 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lively  action  in 
the  church,  and  a  progress  also ;  for  if  these 
women  (femaUt)  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed 
any  weight  in  their  decisions,  the  members  are 
evidently  learning  to  see  it  is  an  error,  if  not  an 
iqjustice. 

We  speak  of  these  things  in  no  mere  spirit  of 
cavil.  We  believe  if  the  dissenting  churches — 
for  we  are  assured  that  no  true  democratic  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  world  except  as  they  do  it, 
hoping  nothing  from  either  Romanism  or  Episco- 
palianism — were  true  to  themselves,  outside  re¬ 
formers  would  have  but  little  to  do,  and  it  is 
their  own  inconsistencies  alone  which  cause  the 
cry  to  be  made  against  them. 

- - 

THE  THEATER. 

We  think  the  recent  movement  of  the  clergy, 
ominous  as  it  may  seem  to  that  body,  at  the  first 
view,  will  eventually  ultimate  in  good.  “  It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,”  is  a 
trite  maxim.  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy,  from 
their  very  exclusion  from  this  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  seem  to  have  imbibed  a  strong,  not  un¬ 
natural  longing  for  it  Forbidden  fruit  is  the 
kind,  of  all  others,  most  desired.  They  illus¬ 
trate  their  own  so  often  quoted  text,  “  Stolen 
waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is 
pleasant”  We  had  supposed  their  teachings 
were  likely  to  bring  us  to  a  more  candid  mode 
of  life  ;  we  had  hoped  that  people  would  cease 
to  be  like  great,  gross  children,  snuggled  into  a 
comer  eating  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  which 
they  had  no  right  to  appropriate ;  but  we  see 
our  mistake,  and  the  American  clergy  are  enact¬ 
ing  the  part  of  Eve,  in  the  masculine  way. 

Now  we  are  rather  sorry  to  see  how  disgusted 
these  unsophisticated  youriff  mm  will  be  when 
once  freely  admitted  to  our  theaters.  We  do 
believe  their  presence  there  mat  work  a  reform, 
although  it  has  failed  to  do  so  in  England.  But 
then  we  are  more  analytic  as  a  people  than  the 
English,  and  may  be  able  to  take  this  preten- 
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tioufl  tdiam,  the  theater,  to  pieces,  and  recoa-  ^ 
struct  it  into  something  wholesome  and  vivifying. 

Our  clergy  will  find  that  the  theater,  as  it ! 
now  exists,  laying  aside  its  leprous  accessories, 
is  the  stupidest  of  all  stupid  places,  under  the 
ordinary  stock  actors ;  and  only  tolerable  by  ^ 
the  presence  of  a  star.  This  system  of  starring  ^ 
is  unquestionably  bod  for  the  management,  but ! 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  redeems  the  stage  in  | 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  hope  the  European 
mode  of  making  the  theater  and  the  opera  a 
mere  place  for  idleness,  ostentation  and  dull 
courtesies,  by  dull  people,  will  not  obtain  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  America,  although  practice  is  much  tend¬ 
ing  that  way,  in  consequence  of  the  tolerance 
we  afibrd  to  foreign  influence,  which  is  of  itself 
pernicious  to  our  people. 

As  the  theater  at  present  exists,  managers  keep 
old,  worn-ont  plays  upon  the  boards  almost  to 
nauseating.  The  higher  efforts  of  genius,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  are  excluded  for  the  sake  of 
spectacle,  or  that  frivolous  French  style  which 
is  fast  demoralizing  the  taste  of  the  country. 
Our  native  writers  have  lent  themselves  too 
much  to  this  current  taste,  also.  We  will  not 
cite,  because  our  object  is  the  theater  and  not 
authors  in  this  article.  *People  are  tired  to 
death  of  such  plays  ^  Cseser  de  Bazan,  Lon¬ 
don  Assurance,  Fashion,  The  Serious  Family, 
Lady  of  Lyons,  The  Stranger,  Camille,  Ac., 
which  hold  their  place  because  of  the  indolence 
of  a  clique  of  superannuated  actors,  who  cannot 
learn  a  new  roU,  or  because  of  the  snpineness  of 
the  public,  too  inert,  and  too  good-natured  to 
quarrel  over  their  condiments,  although  stale 
and  half  nauseating. 

'  Our  managers  and  players  are  not  natives  of 
the  country.  They  do  not  cater  to  Anicricans. 
Our  theaters  are  not  sustained  by  native  citi¬ 
zens,  but  by  a  foreign  or  a  floating  population. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  Tribune,  upon  its  first  in¬ 
ception,  was  opposed  to  the  theater,  and  refused 
to  advertise  for  it.  Now,  it  not  only  advertises 
the  theater,  but  defends  it,  and  upholds  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  there  ;  and  yet  the  thea¬ 
ter  was  never  more  vicious,  nor  less  artistic,  than 
it  is  at  this  time.  The  Tribnne,  also,  has  opposed 
Mr.  Forrest,  and  criticised  him  in  the  most  fe¬ 
rocious  manner  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Forrest,  nnintel- 
lectual  as  he  is,  has  done  much  to  save  the  drama 
from  contempt  We  cite  these  things  because 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  principles  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  such  demonstrations,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  “  old  land¬ 
marks  ”  are  changed,  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
what  good  is  to  come  of  it 

We  are  glad  the  clergy  arc  thinking  and  talk- 

VoL.  V— 14. 


ing  of  these  matters.  Ail  we  ask  is,  that  they 
go  to  the  theater  in  a  body,  when  least  expected 
there,  when  there  is  only  stock  acting — on  or¬ 
dinary  nights ;  and  if  they  think  it  a  desirable 
place  to  frequent,  we  can  only  say  they  are  lower 
in  taste,  lower  in  moral  perceptions,  and  lower 
in  the  intellectual  grade  than  we  should  will¬ 
ingly  believe. 

The  theater  is  an  insult  to  the  people  as  now 
conducted.  It  is  of  no  use  to  whitewash  this 
unclean  sepulcher ;  it  needs  a  thorough  renova¬ 
tion.  We  believe  this  movement  of  the  clergy 
may  hid  in  doing  this,  and  we  only  hope  they 
will  be  fearless  and  faithful  in  what  they  at¬ 
tempt.  They  may  help  to  consign  a  mass  of  im¬ 
pure  literature  to  oblivion,  and  thus  stay  a  slow 
but  certain  means  of  corruption  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  should  call  for  the  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  cooperation  of  the  press,  also,  in  this 
movement  If  the  clergy  will  do  this  work,  they 
will  merit  our  thanks  as  men  faithful  to  their 
trust  as  guardians  of  souls. 

We  confess  we  do  not  sympathize  in  the  sight 
of  a  hoary,  fat  old  man  presenting  himself 
nightly  before  the  public,  his  mouth  crammed 
with  obscene  jokes,  and  lips  pouring  out  stale 
commonplaceisms.  There  is  something  humili¬ 
ating  in  the  sight  It  is  like  encountering  a 
live  Falstaff,  divested  of  his  wit  So,  also,  in 
old  men  surrounded  by  a  debauched  family  of 
boys,  who  play  the  parts  of  rowdies  and  profli¬ 
gates  to  men  and  women  who  cover  their  vices 
by  long  faces,  has  in  it  something  more  satanio 
than  human.  Our  clergy  may  find  pleasure 
therein  (which  we  doubt),  but  to  us  it  is  simply 
disgusting. 

The  theater  must  be  reformed  or  suppressed. 
The  latter  need  not  be  done  if  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  will  compel  a  reform  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agers.  We  shall' see. 

- - 

OUR  PEEP  AT  THE  COUNTRY. 

Wk  have  been  in  the  country.  We  found  onr 
small  tree  arbutcla,  which  we  tried  to  delude 
ourselves  into  regarding  as  an  oak,  because  of 
the  similarity  of  leaf,  would’  by  no  means  supply 
the  place  of  the  king  of  the  forest — our  passion- 
vine.  trailing  over  its  green  trellis,  was  a  weak- 
ling'by  no  manner  of  means  answerable  to  the 
impudent,  rollicking  vines  which  dance  along 
the  country  hedges,  and  climb  trees  and  hoose- 
tops,  and  look  down  like  great  staring  hoydens, 
with  their  gold  and  crimson  bravery ;  and  as 
for  our  canary,  whose  voice  New  York  editors 
try  to  consider  as  the  perfection  of  bird  singing, 
we  revolted  at  his  sharp  little  pipe  one  morning, 
by  hearing,  as  we  opened  onr  lattice,  a  clear, 
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wild  melody  pealing  over  the  Hudson — now  here,  ] 
now  there — dipping  and  soaring,  as  if  the  Pucks ' 
were  out  teazing  the  harebells  and  tossing  the^ 
diamond  dew  from  the  spider  threads,  as  they 
wandered  away  to  the  hill-side  and  fountain 
fall — it  was  only  the  blue  birds  and  robins.  A 
“  Robert  of  Lincoln  ”  also  attempted  a  rakish 
stave  or  two,  which  was  incontinently  cut  short 
by  a  prim,  Quaker-capped  crossbill,  who  tried 
to  hide  the  tips  of  her  wings  by  a  drab  shawl ; 
her  demureness  operated  as  a  rebuke  to  Robert, 
although  we  beard  him  give  a  long  whistle  the 
moment  her  back  was  turned,  and  that  whistle 
capped  the  climax  of  our  city  sufferings. 

We  had  heard  the  drill  of  the  crowbar,  mak¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  solid  rock— a  process  which  edi¬ 
tors  imitate  all  their  lives ;  and  the  blast  which 
now  and  then  supervenes,  in  the  final  process  of 
splitting  the  granite — just  as  our  accumulated 
editorial  drills  now  and  then  explode  in  the 
loud  echo  of  public  opinion.  We  bad  heard  the 
low  cry  of  the  ailing  child  opposite,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  slow  swallowing  of  pap, 
which  reminded  us  too  forcibly  of  the  diluted 
diet  administered  by  our  compeers,  and  the  in- 
fanUle  stomach  of  the  public  which  can  so  little 
digest  the  strong  meat  of  the  word.  We  had 
listened  to  the  yelp  of  the  little  dog  escaping  the 
fangs  of  the  dog  killer,  and  the  mighty  yells  of 
distempered  cats  upon  the  garden  wall — the 
roar  of  stages,  the  rumble  of  cars,  and  the 
“  curses  not  loud  but  deep  ”  upon  our  atrocious 
city  goverment ;  more  than  this,  we  had  heard 
the  surmises  about  Mrs.  Cunningham,  that 
woman  out  of  whom  might  be  modeled  a  brazen 
Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  and  we  had  heard  the  sim¬ 
mering  out  of  General  Walker’s  foolish  •*  fizzle,” 
and  yet  had  preserved  our  soul  in  patience — we 
were  calm,  stolid — we  were 
“  like  the  d/er’i  hand  lubdued  to  that  it  works  in,” 
but  the  audacious  whistle  of  “  Robert  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ”  was  quite  too  much  for  us — we  could  en¬ 
dure  no  more — it  was  all  over  with  ua  Such  a 
lunging  seized  us  to  see  the  green  hill-side,  to 
smell  the  breath  of  the  violet,  to  feel  the  touch 
of  the  heather ;  such  an  appetite  for  curds  and 
milk,  and  all  manner  of  green  things  that, 
truly,  we  were  compelled  to  go.  We  are  much 
of  a  stoic — we  could  bear  martyrdom,  if  need 
be,  without  a  flinch — but  Heaven  preserve  us  if 
temptation  come  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  song,  or 
the  glimpse  of  a  mountain,  or  the  gleaming  of 
Hesperus  in  the  twilight.  The  sound  of  a  wateiv 
fall  would  drive  our  best  vows  quite  into  the 
north  pole  of  our  conscience,  and  the  hang  of  a 
rose  over  the  wall  coqjure  up  images  not  to  be 
countenanced  in  the  sanctum  of  an  editor. 


So  it  fell  out  with  us ;  if  our  readers  have 
not  a  back  bone  strong  enough  to  keep  them 
going  straight  without  our  aid  for  the  space  of 
half  a  lunation,  we  said,  they  are  not  worth 
saving ;  and  so  we  followed  the  blue  bird  and 
bobalink  up  to  Glenwood,  and  there  we  defied  the 
printer — there  we  snapped  our  fingers  at  the  call 
for  copy — there  we  would  none  of  the  inkstand ; 
and  there  we  turned  up  our  nose  and  scoffed  at 
the  sight  of  that  instrument  which  the  world 
says  is  greater  than  the  sword. 

We  had  a  time  of  it,  you  may  be  sure,  for  the 
strawberries  would  ripen  in  q>ite  of  the  rain  ; 
and  the  June  roses  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
flowering — spreading  themselves  out  in  the  face 
of  day,  all  garnished  with  dew  and  redolent 
with  sweets,  and  draped  in  a  way  that  a  peri 
might  die  with  envy  to  behold ;  just  because 
they  would  not  be  interrupted  in  their  habits — 
the  time,  June  time  had  come,  set  apart  from 
the  time  that  Eve  stuck  a  rose  in  her  hair,  one 
June  morning,  for  them  to  bloom,  and  bloom 
they  would — they  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
their  rights,  and  they  pushed  themselves  forward 
in  a  way  wedonotqnite  approve  in  roses — only, 
be  it  remembered,  because  they  were  interfered 
with,  their  privileges  and  immunities  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  clerk  of  t^  weather. 

Well,  as  we  were  saying,  we  had  a  time  of  it. 
We  caught  some  little  peeps  into  the  soul  of 
Nature,  that  quite  newly  furnished,  brushed 
up,  and  regarnitured  our  own  house  of  the 
soul.  We  were  pained  to  see  that  some  one  or 
two  chambers  thereof  were  too  much  filled  with 
shadowy  images,  pale  and  spectral,  which  were 
not  content  with  the  space  we  willingly  give 
them,  but  were  knocking  at  other  doors,,  and' 
threatening  to  turn  the  key  of  some  rooms  so 
that  they  should  be  closed  up  fdrever.  This  we 
shall  not  permit ;  and  so  we  gently  and  hope¬ 
fully  winnowed  our  inner  temple — going  from 
arch  to  cupola— letting  in  God’s  blessed  air  and 
holy  sunshine,  till  we  felt  our  life  renewed  like 
the  eagle’a 

We  do  not  care  to  tell  half  of  our  experience, 
but  of  one  thing  we  must  speak.  We  saw  old 
Palisado  in  all  his  grandeur.  He  had  made  a 
pavilion,  gorgeously  draped  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  show 
himself  other  than  in  kingly  robes.  Never  was 
such  a  garniture  of  cloud.  Sometimes  thick 
and  heavy,  he  drew  the  curtains  of  his  tent,  a 
monarch  intact  and  unapproachable  ;  but  more 
than  once,  when  the  g^m  ogre  was  smuggled 
away  in  this  wise,  snoring  under  his  murky 
shroud,  his  white  night  cap  showing  the  frills 
waving  softiy  to  his  breathing,  and  flaring  out 
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DOW  and  then  ■  he  turned  himself  for  ease, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  he  was  unobserved  of  all 
meddling  men  and  women,  a  mischievous  page, 
or  some  sly  wanton  of  the  court,  would  button 
back  a  corner  of  the  tent  by  means  of  a  star, 
and  showed  how  the  pompous  old  grayhead  had 
forgotten  to  tuck  up  the  counterpane  of  his 
couch.  Then,  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  way  of 
tossing  out  the  white  folds  and  rolling  them  up 
in  a  manner  that  his  wife,  if  he  had  one,  would  by 
no  means  countenance  ;  once  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  trying  on  the  ribbons  of  a  June  belle, 
who  had  carelessly  left  a  green  bodice,  with 
golden  and  purple  trimmings,  upon  a  bush  to 
air,  and  the  grim  monster  laughed  out  with  his 
great,  grotesque  face  as  he  spread  it  over  his 
head.  The  people  of  Glenwood  called  it  a  rain¬ 
bow,  but  we  knew  better. 

Then  we  saw  the  maples  coquetting  in  the 
sunshine,  and  every  one,  in  the  excess  of  its 
vanity,  had  perked  uj^a  crimson  tuft,  which  it 
dandled  and  tossed  so  in  the  face  of  the  serene, 
grave  Cerulean,  that  he  more  than  once  tore  aside 
the  king  of  the  mist  to  get  a  fair  peep  down  be¬ 
low  ;  and  would  have  caught  the  maples  in  their 
folly  had  not  Robin,  with  his  red  waistcoat, 
stepped  upon  the  tip-top  bough,  and  sung  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  : 

Cover  up,  cover  up,  blankets  and  sheets— 

Cover  up ; 

which  seemed  to  be  a  warning  to  all  the  house¬ 
maids.  Presently,  the  good  Dr.  U - ,  the  hon¬ 

ored  E.%alapiu8  of  the  village,  passed  along,  and 
the  scapegrace  sang  his  impudent  mockery  to 
the  tune. 

Kill  ’em,  cure  ’em — kill  ’em,  cure  ’em  ; 

GWe  ’em  physic,  giro  ’em  physic.  ' 

Truly,  Yonkers  has  cradled  away  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  imps  of  Nature.  She  has  been 
up  there  planting  old  oaks  upon  the  hilltops, 
thrusting  evergreens  into  clefts  of  the  granite, 
helping  the  little  feet  of  the  vines  up  steep,  in¬ 
tricate  places,  and  settling  Undines  into  hollows 
in  a  way  she  has  attempted  nowhere  else.  We 
watched  her  narrowly,  and  were  convinced  of 
this.  Most  especially  does  she  step  out  upon 
high  bluflk  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Tappan  Zee, 
over  the  shoulder  of  Dunderburg,  and  down  to 
the  Narrows ;  and  she  hurries  up  the  little  Nep- 
perham,  that  he  may  show  his  spite  at  being 
compelled  to  turn  a  mill,  as  if  work  were  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil. 

She  is  very  breezy  upon  the  hights,  and  looks 
down  with  complacency  at  the  railway  train 
thundering  and  roaring,  and  pouring  out  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke  and  flame  right  under  the  nose 
of  Old  Hudson,  while  it  can  hardly  displace  a 


blossom  of  hers  upon  the  banks  above.  Nature 
at  Yonkers  is  rather  demonstrative,  and  sniqM 
her  Angers  at  railroads. 

But,  but — there  is  nothing  worthy  of  praise 
but  is  followed  by  a  “  but,”  or  an  “if  ” — one 
thing  must  be  said  of  Yonkers — one  truth  be 
told.  It  is  the  place  where  publishers  “  most  do 
congregate.”  What  will  come  of  the  fact  we 
dare  not  predict.  We  had,  it  is  true,  a  vidon  of 
impaled  authors,  suspended  along  white  sheets, 
like  beetles  and  butterflies ;  women  hung  up  like 
mummies  to  dry,  each  with  a  stick  of  wheaten 
seed  between  her  Angers,  which  is  to  germinate 
in  the  good  time  coming ;  scientifle  men  dusting 
the  knees  of  their  trowsers,  and  swearing  in¬ 
wardly  like  Galileo  ;  historians  tightening  their 
waistcoats,  because  of  the  dirinking  process 
which  dries  up  the  marrow  of  all  their  bones ; 
poets  writhing  like  Ixions  and  trying  to  smile ; 
but  the  vidon  faded,  as  it  should,  when  we  caught 
dght  of  the  smooth  rotuudity  of  Mr.  H. . .  .r, 

the  elegant  civility  of  Mr.  A . n,  the  smiling 

courtesy  of  Mr.  P. . .  .m,  the  hearty  hospitality 
of  Mr.  D...y,  and  the  quiet  goodness  of  Mr. 

E . n,  all  of  whom  live  in  princely  wise,  more 

or  leas,  in  this  same  beautiful  town,  yclept 
Yonkers. 

These  publishers — well,  the  last  named  is  our 
own,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  wary ;  but  we  ob¬ 
serve  one  thing,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  extend¬ 
ing  a  generous  hospitality  to  authors ;  they  are 
the  honored  guests,  poor  things!  (we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  a  sigh)  at  their  tables.  Highest  in  req>ect, 
most  daintily  cared  for,  is  the  author  by  the 
good  publishers.  We  make  no  comparisons — 
we  give  no  reasons.  Once  the  king  upon  his 
throne,  the  lady  in  her  queenly  bower,  bent  to 
the  shrine  of  genius;  tiie  knight  lifted  his 
plumed  cap,  and  the  arrogant  aristocrat  bowed 
his  heraldic  honors  at  the  feet  of  the  poet :  then 
the  author  forgot  his  prerogatives,  forgot  the 
blazonry  of  a  heaven-devised  eecntcheon,  and 
submitted  in  the  process  of  tinm  to  become  the 
miserable  sycophant — the  poor,  contemptable 
tool  of  the  patron;  from  being  the  priest,  he 
sank  himself  to  be  the  basest  potsherd  of  the 
altar. 

The  ages  roll  on — we  see  the  great,  beautiful 
future  for  the  child  of  g^enius,  the  children  of 
song ;  but  they  are  to  become  more  tme  to  their 
mission,  more  royal  in  their  claims,  because 
more  regal  in  their  endowments.  In  our  day, 
the  place  of  the  author  is  rather  misty-shrouded, 
rather  apocryphal — equivocal,  it  may  be ;  it  il¬ 
lustrates  an  anecdote  we  once  beard  or  read  of 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  inventor  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  once  bad  a  great  run,  known  as  Day 
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&  Martin’s  blacking.  Some  one  remarked  that  he 
did  not  see  how  the  Messrs.  Day  <k  Martin  were 
able  to  procure  so  many  poetic  advertising  puffs 
for  their  article.  Her  reply  may  be  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  publishers : 

“  La !  Sir,  we  keq>a  a  poet.” 

BOOK-MAKINQ. 

We  are  a  very  thorough  people,  when  rightly 
observed;  whatever  we  undertake  we  accom¬ 
plish  with  an  impassioned  zeal  amounting  to  a 
sort  of  ferocious  persistency ;  good  or  bad,  we 
tolerate  no  half  way ;  our  completeness  is  akin 
to  the  Scripture  designation  of  utter  ruin — to 
“  sow  salt  upon  the  threshold,”  or  not  “  to  leave 
one  stone  uppn  another.”  No  sooner  did  we  see 
that  the  novel  of  the  day  had  survived  its  use — 
that  only  a  few,  a  very  few  authors  understood 
its  force  and  capacity — than  it  fell  down  utterly 
dead  and  torn  asunder,  like  Dagon  before  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  A  sudden  nausea 
seized  upon  the  mind ;  novels  were  rejected  ;  no 
puffing  would  do,  no  book  notices  avail — they 
were  kicked  aside  with  ludicrous  haste,  and  un¬ 
mistakable  contumely.  It  follows,  now,  that 
men  and  women,  far  and  near,  are  reading  the 
hardest  kind  of  literature ;  so  intent  are  they 
upon  getting  ideas,  upon  having  something  to 
read  worth  the  reading,  upon  having  “books 
that  are  books,”  that  thousands  of  them,  in  their 
horror  of  light  reading,  their  dread  of  trash, 
intensity  and  “  high-falutin,”  are  half  addling 
their  brains  over  the  merest  husks  of  litera¬ 
ture — the  spasmodic  g^alvauism  of  brains  duller 
than  those  of  any  hero  in  the  Dunciad,  and 
poorer  than  any  lost  wits  that  ever  found  their 
way  to  the  moon  of  Ariosto. 

We  are  in  danger  of  running  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  regarding  every  owl-like  utterance  as 
the  very  essence  of  wisdom.  In  our  fear  of  ro¬ 
mance,  we  shall  set  our  Titanias  to 

“  Kiu  the  fair  Urge  ears  ” 

of  any  solemn  dance  who  has  “  an  exposition  of 
sleep  ”  come  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  book. 

Verily,  it  is  time  for  us  to  examine  warily  the 
food  catered  for  the  literary  appetite.  Our  long¬ 
eared  gentry  hardly  suppress  the  bray,  and,  when 
driven  to  their  wits,  come  to  the  solemn  con¬ 
clusion  of  Bottom,  that  “  Man  is  but  an  ass.” 
Never  was  public  more  bestridden  with  old  ser¬ 
mons  revamped,  ancient  essays  rejuvenated,  col¬ 
legiate  exercises  draggled  fh>m  musty  recepta¬ 
cles,  to  be  revivified  and  walk  the  arena  like  the 
dry  bones  of  the  prophet.  We  caution  our 
readers  to  look  about  them,  lest  in  avoiding  the 
Scylla  of  fiippant,  Aiming,  foaming  nonsense. 


they  fall  upon  the  CharybdisW  unrebounding 
dullness  and  deep-chasmed  stupidity. 

Suddenly  there  has  sprung  up  a  feverish  haste 
in  the  minds  of  certain  writers  to  set  the  Re¬ 
public  on  its  best  legs.  Learned  bishops  in  big 
wigs  have  aired  their  vocabulary  with  all  the 
gravity  of  men  who  do  not  mean,  like  poor  Hdrne 
Tooke,  to  be  made  “  the  miserable  victim  of  two 
prepoffltions  and  a  conjunction.”  Sleek  clergy¬ 
men,  who  illustrate  the  poet’s  idea, 

**  When  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 
Was  beat  with  fist  Instead  of  a  stick/’ 

come  out  with  their  long  paragraphs,  and  solemn 
conclusions,  enough  to  set  the  owls  a  staring 
their  eyes  out  Lawyers  and  doctors  have  their 
say,  and  even  women,  pertinacious  as  they  are 
becoming,  are  fairly  driven  into  silence,  and 
swept  into  the  background  of  this  unmeaning 
Babel. 

Old  fogyism  runs  now  a  tilt  against  the  re¬ 
formers  worthy  ‘of  iJon  Uui^ole  himself ;  the 
reformers  quite  forget 

“  That  discretion  U  the  better  part  of  valor 
and,  in  their  eagerness  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
divine  law,  allow  the  divine  spirit  to  quite  for¬ 
sake  them.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  Walpurgis  night 
of  confiicting  opinions,  sober  pretensions,  and 
erratic  phantasmagorias  of  the  press. 

The  hardihood  with  which  some  adventurous 
belligerents  cast  themselves  upon  the  armed 
giants  of  the  day  is  matter  of  surprise,  no  less 
than  of  pity.  They  forget  the  counsel,  so  often 
quoted,  “  Let  not  him  who  girdeth  on  his  armor 
boast  as  he  who  layeth  it  aside  a  warfare,  un¬ 
dertaken  it  may  be  with  good  intent,  unfortun¬ 
ately  reminds  us  of 

Some  guns  there  are  which  ro  contrive  it, 

An  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at ; 

And  though  well  aimed  at  duck  or  plover, 

Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  opinions 
of  the  reader  in  regard  to  Theodore  Parker,  and 
other  leaders  of  reform,  the  show  of  only  the 
quotations  furnished  in  a  recent  book  are  so  po¬ 
tent  in  signification  that  they  will  be  pretty  like¬ 
ly  to  convert  him  to  the  same  belief.  An  author 
who  may  represent  the  strongest  and  dullest  side 
of  “  old  fogyism  ”  is  as  incapable  of  perceiving 
any  new  and  advancing  light  as  he  is  of  any  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning.  Mr.  Parker  says  that  Christ 
did  not  call  Peter  “  a  false  liar,  which  he  was,” 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Walker  cites  Mr.  Parker  as  guilty 
of  malignity.  Now,  Christ,  in  his  divine  tender¬ 
ness,  ignored  this  fact  of  a  lie,  for  the  sake  of 
evolving  a  true  remorse  on  the  part  of  Peter 
by  an  exhibition  of  divine  pity  for  his  weakness 
and  cowardice ;  but  the  fact  is  none  the  less  true 
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that  Peter  waa  guilty  of  the  moet  cruel  treachery 
to  his  friend,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  guilty,  also,  | 
of  gross  and  unmanly  falsehood.  This  would  be  | 
at  once  acknowledged  if  a  child,  even  in  our  | 
day,  commit  a  crime  half  as  atrocious.  That 
Peter  subsequently  repented  was  well  and  good, ! 
but  the  fact  of  the  falsehood  must  remain ;  and  the 
expounders  of  Christianity  do  a  poor  work  when  | 
they  attempt  to  gloss  over  what  is  in  itself  both ; 
culpable  and  cowardly.  I 

There  is  a  broad,  manly  method  of  dissent  in 
human  opinions,  coupled  with  an  honest  desire 
for  truth,  totally  opposed  to  all  hair-splitting  > 
cavilling  and  jesnitical  fineness  and  falseness  of  | 
dealing.  Such  an  antagonist  the  most  savage : 
even  of  polemics  will  receive  as  “  focmen  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  steel but  we  are  sori’y  to  find  a 
teacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  pre¬ 
senting  us  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  betray¬ 
ing  a  shallowness  of  mind  and  incapacity  of  re¬ 
ception  as  melancholy  as  it  is  pretentious. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
trenchant  theological  plowshare  of  Mr.  Parker,  j 
which  uproots  so  many  beautiful  blossoms  in  its  | 
way  ;  but  we  should  shame  to  treat  so  brave  a ! 
man  and  so  acute  a  thinker  with  either  levity  or  | 
disrespect.  ; 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  more 
upon  this  subject — nor  is  it  our  object  to  make  ^ 
the  Studio  an  arena  for  extended  comment,  re-  j 
serving,  as  we  do,  the  body  of  the  Magazine  for  | 
that  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate! 
the  topics  incident  to  book-making. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  this  de-| 
partment  is  the  posthumous  publication  of  the ' 
“  Professor,”  by  the  Ilarpers — the  first  work  writ¬ 
ten  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  for  jvhich  she  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  find  a  publisher.  It  will  be  read 
with  even  more  interest  at  this  time  than  other 
of  her  works.  Though  the  poetic  feeling  is  well 
nigh  crushed  from  its  pages,  and  they  are  terri- , 
bly  real,  and  nakedly,  truthful  to  life  as  it  is  to ! 
most  of  us,  there  is  no  lack  of  significant,  pow- ; 
erful  thinking  in  the  book.  It  was  sent  to  Lon- 1 
don  to  find  some  one  willing  to  bring  it  out,  and  ^ 
then  the  brave  girl,  dismissing  all  further  care  i 
for  it,  because  time  was  precious  and  necessity  | 
urgent,  sets  herself  to  writing  Jane  Eyre.  While  | 
the  manuscript  is  rejected  here  and  there,  she  is 
writing  in  her  dreary  Yorkshire  home,  reading 
the  Bible  and  prayers  to  a  nearly  blind  father, 
listening  to  the  complainings  of  an  intemperate 
brother,  and  watching  the  decay  of  a  beloved , 
sister.  Verily,  this  is  stern  work  for  one  small  | 
pair  of  hands,  one  set  of  weary  eyes,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  aching  heart.  J 

A  critique  upon  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Char¬ 


lotte  Brootd,  published  by  the  Appletons,  has 
been  crowded  out  of  the  August  number,  but 
will  appear  in  our  September  issue. 

The  Appletons  also  publish  “  America  and 
Europe,”  by  Adam  De  Garowski,  a  work  of 
interest,  and  based  upon  the  broadest  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  democratic  principles.  An  aristocrat 
by  birth,  the  Count  wisely  stands  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  of  humanity,  irrespective  of  caste.  His 
republicanism  is  as  complete  M  it  is  enlight¬ 
ened. 

The  book  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Doctor  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont,  in  the  nn- 
pretendingness  of  its  claims,  the  work  of  the 
latter  being  announced  in  all  the  grandenr  of 
ecclesiastical  impoeingness. 

We  allude  to  “  The  American  Citizen,”  by 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  Ac.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pudney  A  Russell,  of  New  York,  in 
reading  which  we  found  ourselves  wishing  such 
a  work — one  upon  the  subject,  we  should  say — 
might  be  written  by  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  as  the 
man  whose  quality  of  mind,  whose  large  experi¬ 
ence  and  peculiar  position  eminently -qualify 
him  for  the  task. 

Mr.  Brownson,  being  a  Protestant  by  blood, 
and  a  Romanist  by  choice,  a  fearless  man,  who 
would  speak  bis  convictions  let  what  might  be 
in  his  way,  the  Pope,  or  Satan  himself;  radi¬ 
cally  honest,  and  largely  seeing,  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  write  a  book  upon  this  subject,  which, 
just  now,  is  growing  into  one  of  great  import, 
which  would  be  standard  and  worth  the  reading. 
We  may  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  “  Review  ” 
of  Mr.  Brownson  occupies  a  position  not  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  country.  If  the  Protestant  citi¬ 
zen  wishes  to  understand  clearly,  as  be  shonld, 
the  features  of  Romanism,  its  present  potency 
and  future  significiency,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  examine  the  pages  of  Brownson,  where 
the  truth  is  told  without  flinching. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York,  publish  the  Last 
Seven  Years  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Cal¬ 
vin  Colton,  being  the  third  volume  of  a  series, 
which  will  comprise  six  large  octavo  volumes  of 
five  hundred  pages,  including  his  public  speeches, 
letters,  Ac.  Mr.  Colton  is  an  enthusiast  upon 
his  work,  and  writes  like  a  man  of  candor, 
ability  and  generous  faith  in  his  subject. 

This  and  kindred  works  may  be  regarded  as 
positive  aids  to  thought,  history  and  literature. 
One  of  an  unmistakable  character  of  interest,  also, 
is  in  the  process  of  publication  by  Messrs,  ^erby 
A  Jackson.  We  allude  to  a  Life  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  written  and  compiled  from  a  mass  of  pri¬ 
vate  papers  belonging  to  the  family,  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  S.  RandalL  The  author  will  thus  be  able 
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to  bring  before  the  public  many  documents  of 
great  interest  which  have  never  before  been 
printed.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Randall,  speaking  of 
the  promised  work,  uses  the  following  language : 

He  has  Damtirea,  teeoUectinna,  deaeriptions,  explana- 
tiooa,  opiniona  ;  in  a  word,  anawera  to  inquiriea  on  trerj 
topic  where  an  intelligent  biographer  would  seek  informa¬ 
tion,  furnished  to  him  by  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Jefleraon’a 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  were  old  enough  to  hare  dis¬ 
tinct  recollections  of  the  facts.  I  should  judge  Anm  see¬ 
ing  into  a  deep  drawer  or  taro,  that  these  letters  extend 
to  some  thousands  of  manuscript  pages ;  and  Randall 
himself  said  that  they  were  worth  iar  more  than  any 
other  one  class  of  bis  original  materials.  He  says  happily 
the  family  started  on  the  profoundly  sensible  Idea  that 
their  grandhtber  would  “  pass  muster  ”  with  posterity 
txaeUy  at  he  was — that  exaggeration  would  both  iojure 
and  discredit  the  whole  picture.  He  turned  me  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  lettm  from  Mrs. - of  ,  in  answer  to  the 

question  under  what  name  Hr.  Jefferson  should  be  relig¬ 
iously  classed,  the  querist  (R.)  having  asserted  that  he 
was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  infidel.  The  reply  is 
splendidly  obaraoteristic ;  “  Clast  my  grandfather  no¬ 
where,  my  dear  Mr.  Randall ;  tell  the  world  exactly 
what  be  thought  I”  Ton  may  be  sure  I  saw  with  pleas¬ 
ure  a  thick  package  of  letters  from  this  gifted  woman  ; 

and  another  almost  as  thick  fh>m  the  Hisses - ,  of  - — . 

Randsdl  drew  forth  and  placed  in  my  hands  two  or  three 
letters.  I  read  them  with  moistened  eyes  I  Commend 
me  to  woman’s  love  to  religiously  collect  the  ditjeda 
membra  of  biography,  and  to  present  them  with  religious 
scrupulousness.  Randall  is  also  under  obligations  to  the 
grandsons  of  both  branches.  •  •  e 

This  promises  well ;  all  we  want  is  the  truth, 
without  fear  or  favor.  We  shall  look  for  the 
work  with  anxiety,  and  believe  it  will  clear  up 
much  that  is  ambiguous  in  traditional  history. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  publiriied  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Wariiington,  by  Irving ; 
and  the  hale  old  man  of  seventy  rests  awhile 
from  his  task.  Some  have  predicted  that  no 
more  will  be  written ;  but  we  are  assured  to  the 
contrary,  and  that  the  remaining  volumes  are  in 
good  progress  of  completion. 

We  give  every  work  designated  as  a  Life  of 
Washington  a  hearty  godspeed,  believing  much 
yet  remains  to  be  said,  and  that  the  author  who 
writes  the  life  for  Emerson’s  Magazine  will  find 
much  that  nobody  else  has  thought  to  say. 


THE  BRYAN  GALLERY. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  wonder  that 
this  gallery  of  paintings,  at  the  comer  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Thirteenth  street,  was  so  little  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  public,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  much  more  valuable  and  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  origitud  works  of  the  great  masters,  in 
the  various  schools  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  enthusiastic  proprietor, 
spent  ten  years,  in  different  countries  in  Europe, 
in  making  this  collection.  But  in  doing  this. 


he  was  solely  prompted  by  a  love  of  art.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  the  operation  was 
no  money-making  concern  with  him.  He  sim¬ 
ply  placed  his  valuable  collection  in  a  plain 
gallery  of  humble  pretensions,  throwing  it  open 
freely,  for  artists  to  study  and  copy  the  works, 
and  the  lazy  public,  whenever  they  chose,  to 
come  in  and  take  a  look  by  paying  the  usual 
small  entrance  fee.  But  the  lazy  public  have 
not  found  out  that  there  is  such  a  gallery  in 
existence  on  this  continent.  Had  some  enter¬ 
prising,  money-making  Yankee  had  this  colleo- 
tion  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  he  would  by  this 
time  have  been  a  millionaire.  But  Mr.  Bryan, 
being  a  millionaire  without  it,  has  attempted 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

More  than  this,  we  understand  that,  some  time 
since,  Mr.  Bryan  offered  to  make  a  free  gift  of 
his  whole  collection  to'  the  city  authorities,  if 
they  would  establish,  under  suitable  municipal 
regulations,  a  free  public  Oallery  of  Art.  To  the 
disgrace  of  our  city  authorities,  who  may  have 
known  of  this  magnificent  offer,  it  has  hitherto 
attracted  no  attention.  They  are  more  bent  on 
“  putting  money  in  their  purse  ”  than  doing  any 
thing  for  the  public  good.  They  will,  without 
any  compunctions  of  conscience,  waste  a  million 
of  dollars  a  year  of  the  people’s  money  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  and  in  repairing  damages 
:  committed  by  a  rowdy  population,  instead  of 
I  preventing  them ;  but  they  have  no  taste,  good 
I  sense,  or  public  spirit  to  appropriate  a  tenth 
;  part  of  that  sum  to  establish  such  a  beneficent 
I  and  beautiful  institution,  that  would  remain  a 
[  permanent  free  school  for  centuries,  to  human- 
I  ize  and  civilize  that  same  rowdy  population, 
and  cultivate  and  elevate  the  whole  people. 

I  But  our  purpose,  in  referring  to  this  subject 
I  at  present,  was,  in  part,  to  show  that  the  gallery 
BO  little  known  and  appreciated  here,  has  a  rep- 
i  utation  in  Europe,  where  it  is  properly  and 
'  highly  appreciated,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex¬ 
tract  which  we  shall  make  from  the  Gazette  de 
France.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  an 
article,  which  appeared  in  that  work,  written  by 
Mr.  A.  Michiels,  who  was  employed  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government,  and  passed  three  years  in 
'  Flanders  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
!  Flemish  art,  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
j  and  most  authentic  record  extant  npon  that 
I  subject.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  collection  in 
1  the  following  words.  We  give  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  because  our  space  is  limited : 

Hr.  Bryan  haa  baen  guided  in  the  aelection  of  hta  gal¬ 
lery  by  hiatorical  eonaiderationa.  He  has  sought  leas  to 
acquire  several  interesting  paintings  from  the  same  art- 
!  ist,  than  to  procure  a  anbject  from  each  master  that 
would  make  known  his  pecul'iar  manner  to  persona  but 
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■ligbtly  fminiliar  with  tb«  diOerent  ityle*.  We  Qnd  in  hi* 
collection  some  twenty  pieces  from  ttie  primitive  Italian 
painters,  which  form  a  aeries  from  Guido,  of  Sienna,  to 
Perugino.  We  will  only  notice  the  most  important.  I 

First,  a  Virgin,  by  Guido  (of  Sienna),  who  holds  upon 
her  knees  the  Infknt  Christ,  adored  by  four  saints.  The 
attitudes  are  somewhat  stiff,  but  still  display  considera¬ 
ble  observation  of  nature.  The  8ne  and  deep  coloring, 
though  sensibly  clearer,  resembles  that  of  the  school  of 
Bruges.  We  could  not  explain  the  beauty  of  the  drape¬ 
ries,  were  we  not  aware  that  the  Byzantine  artists  pre- ' 
serred,  through  all  the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  concerning  the  treatment  of  costumes.  This  paint¬ 
ing  belonged  formerly  to  Hr.  Artaud  de  Mooton ;  it  is ' 
cited,  by  Gault  de  Saint  Germain,  as  one  of  the  works  ; 
which  best  cbaracterise  the  style  of  the  master.  I 

Italian  art,  however,  approached,  little  by  little,  to  per-  i 
fection ;  it  only  required  one  more  step  In  advance.  J 
Then  appeared  one  of  those  precursors  who  announce 
great  genius.  I’erugino  was  certainly  gifted  with  no  fee¬ 
ble  resources  ;  be  possessed  true  originality,  and  soared 
high  into  the  regions  of  the  ideal ;  his  disciple,  Raphael, 
owes  him  so  many  obligations  that  he  can  reflect  back  a 
portion  of  his  glory.  Mr.  Bryan  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  And  a  capital  piece  by  this  master,  so  skillful  in  form¬ 
ing  so  great  a  scholar. 

It  bears  the  date  of  1509,  and  represents  the  adoration 
of  the  Infant  Jesus.  The  mother  of  our  Saviour,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St  Jerome,  St  Joseph,  St  Michael,  and  the 
Pope  Julius  II,  are  kneeling  before  the  Messiah.  Three 
small  angels,  also  kneeling,  carry  the  nails  and  the  cross, 
emblems  of  the  torture  which  the  new-born  should  suffer. 
The  Christ  is  charming  ;  the  bead,  at  once  naive  and  in¬ 
telligent,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  little 
Jesus  so  much  admired  in  a  painting  of  the  same  artist 
now  placed  in  the  Louvre,  after  having  decorated  the 
gallery  of  the  King  of  Holland.  St.  Michael  strikes  the 
beholder  by  bis  noble  toumurt  and  his  martial  type.  St. 
John  is  the  lean  prophet  of  the  desert,  the  ascetic,  and 
thf  eater  of  locusts  and  wild  honey.  At  the  top  of  the 
picture,  three  angels  play  on  different  instruments.  What 
adds  to  the  importance  qf  this  work,  is  its  great  dimen¬ 
sions,  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other,  its  state  of  per¬ 
fect  preservation.  In  the  background  are  seen  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  the  image  of  Roman  power,  and  the  vast  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum. 

A  contemporary  with  Pietre  Vanucco— Hautegna — who 
had  not  the  same  influence,  but  who  was  gifted  with  al¬ 
most  equal  talent,  flgures  also  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  A  canvas,  full  of  expression  and  character,  ex¬ 
hibits  Jesus  upon  the  cross  between  the  two  robbers. 
The  Christ  has  a  nobility  in  bis  attitude  which  few  paint¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  give  him ;  the  expression  of  the 
good  robber  is  also  grave  and  dignt.  The  whole  picture 
bears  the  impress  of  a  serene  imagination  ;  the  coloring 
is  somber — the  attitudes  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
majesty.  We  feel  that  the  artist  had,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  bis  career,  studied  obstinately  the  ancients. 
Near  the  cross,  the  Virgin  falls  in  syncope,  and  soldiers 
play  at  dice  for  the  garment  of  the  Redeemer.  Two  cui¬ 
rasses,  and  some  of  the  draperies,  are  gilded ;  gold  is  min¬ 
gled  with  the  other  costumes,  in  the  form  of  trails,  desig¬ 
nating  the  folda  We  are  particular  about  these  details, 
because  they  indicate  the  primitive  epoch  in  which  the 
picture  was  painted,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
passed  from  the  use  of  gold  grounds  to  the  entire  aban¬ 
donment  of  that  metal. 

Two  paintings,  which  Mr.  Bf^an  believes  to  have  been 
painted  by  Raphael  during  his  youth,  introduce  ns  to  the 


grand  epoch.  One  represents  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the 
other  his  Resurrection.  A  pious  mildness  and  an  degant 
naieele  recall  the  style  of  the  bmous  master. 

One  of  the  happiest  works  of  this  skillful  coanolssear 
is  a  sketch,  in  winch  burns,  in  all  its  grace,  the  talent  of 
Corregio.  It  is,  as  petit,  the  celebrated  painting  of  Clirist 
on  the  knees  of  his  mother,  adored  by  St.  Magdalen  and 
by  St  Jerome— a  painting  now  at  Hanna,  and  which  An¬ 
nibale  Caracci  and  Robert  Strangs  have  engraved  in  a 
superior  manner.  The  Magdalen  kisses  the  foot  of  Christ 
with  a  profound  emotion  that  communicates  itself  to  the 
spectator.  Never  has  tbs  ecstasy  of  piety,  nor  the  fervor 
of  religions  affection,  been  better  tendered. 

The  bee  of  Magdalen  appears  to  me  morn  expressive 
still  in  the  «»n«ll  than  in  the  large  painting,  which  wili 
not  astonish  any  one,  since  the  vivacity,  as  well  as  the 
troth  of  sentiment,  generally  distinguish  the  flrst  form 
which  artists  give  to  their  thoughts.  The  divine  child 
has  the  sweet  benevolence,  SL  Jerome  the  noble  attitude, 
the  grave  head;  the  athletic  form  of  the  painting  at 
Parma  ■,  the  absence  of  the  lion,  and  some  other  slight 
variations,  permit  ns  to  fallow  the  thought  of  the  master 
from  its  origin  to  its  entire  development — a  copyist  would 
not  have  wished  to  modify  the  composition  Mr.  Bryan 
purchased  it  at  the  sale  of  the  Marshal  Sebastiani. 

He  possesses,  besides,  a  charming  work,  of  another 
character,  which  I  do  not  consider  inferior.  It  is  an  alle¬ 
gorical  painting  of  Prudhon,  where  the  talent  of  the  artist 
makes  us  forget  the  cold  and  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
emblems.  The  subject  is  France  Triumphant,  seated 
above  Time  and  Revolution ;  the  flrst  represented  by  the 
three  infernal  sisters— the  second,  by  Saturn  devouring 
his  offspring  An  angel,  placed  on  the  right,  holds  a 
circle,  at  which  France  is  painting,  as  the  emblem  of 
eternity.  On  high,  two  females— genii,  without  doubt- 
bear  two  branches  of  laurel,  forming  a  kind  of  halo ;  be¬ 
low  is  Victory,  with  a  crown  in  her  band. 

Such  a  composition  cannot  possess  much  dramatic 
interest,  but  only  a  picturesque  attraction.  The  piece 
before  us  possesses,  by  compensation,  every  desirable 
charm.  The  types  of  the  females  are  of  an  exquisite 
beauty,  and  of  a  perfectly  original  taste.  Benevolence, 
reflection,  a  shade  of  melancholy,  give  them  a  character 
at  the  same  time  flne  and  elevated.  The  features  are, 
besides,  of  a  rare  delicacy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  lit  up  increases  their  prestige.  As  to  the  attitudes, 
nothing  can  be  more  easy,  more  graceful,  or  more  accu¬ 
rate  ;  for  the  painter  has  attempted  perilous  flights  with 
the  happiness  of  a  consummate  master.  Perhaps  no 
work  of  Prudhon  inspires  us  with  so  high  an  idea  of  bis 
talent. 

But  If  I  entered  into  details  with  regard  to  the  entire 
collection  of  Mr.  Bryan,  my  article  would  be  intermin¬ 
able.  I  must,  therefore,  conflne  myself  to  some  alight 
allusions  to  other  works,  and  pass  by  many  in  silence. 

A  bead  of  Grease  merits  particular  attention.  It  is  a 
female,  the  hair  disheveled,  the  eyes  turned  to  heaven, 
in  the  exaltation  of  grief. 

All  will  admire,  with  ns,  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  de 
Choise'ul,  by  the  same  artist,  of  whom  he  was  the  pro¬ 
tector.  The  features  are  strong,  the  lips  thick,  but  the 
physiognomy  benevolent  and  full  of  goodness.  No  painted 
face  could  be  presented  more  lifelike  and  natural ;  the 
costume  is  more  labored  and  highly  flnished  than  is  usual 
with  this  master. 

We  would  cite,  besides,  a  half-length  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Rubens.  Bbr  robe  of  white  satin,  her  red  cloak,  her 
light  hair  and  rosy  skin,  form  one  of  those  combinations 
of  colors,  at  the  same  time  brilliant  and  harmonious,  in 
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which  the  genius  of  that  great  man  so  highljr  excelled. 
The  rough  appearance  of  the  hands  makes  us  naturally 
suppose  that  it  is  a  portrait,  and  that  the  painter  copied 
the  details  from  bis  model. 

We  will  close  by  citing  a  Diana  hunting,  by  Langilhere ; 
a  portrait,  by  Van  l>yck,  representing  a  lady  caressed  by 
a  Cupid  ;  a  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  several  Teniers, 
and  a  Hobbema.  The  latter  represents  a  rustic  mill — 
large,  banging  trees  shade  the  edges  of  the  water,  where 
a  villager  is  fishing.  This  rural  scene  makes  us  dream  of 
solitude,  lastly,  Mr.  Bryan  has  just  purchased  four 
pieces  at  the  sale  oi  Mr.  Quedeville  The  two  landscapea 
by  the  brothers  Valkenburgh  are  really  curiosities,  so 
rare  have  the  works  of  these  artists  become ;  they  were 
precursors  of  the  great  school  of  Holland,  which  has  { 
eclipsed  them.  The  historian  should  not  be  as  ungrate-  i 
ful  as  the  public  toward  them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  . 
Americans  will  appreciate,  in  its  entire  extent,  the  servioej 
which  one  of  their  countrymen  is  about  to  render  them, 
after  ten  years  of  fatigue,  exiiense  and  research. 

A.  M1CH1EL& 


THE  DUSSELDORF  GALLERY. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  closed  its 
very  brief  opening,  after  one  of  tbe  most  satis¬ 
factory  exhibitions  it  has  ever  afforded  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  rooms  were  daily  crowded  with  vis¬ 
itors,  and  on  the  lost  evening  hundreds  were  un¬ 
able  to  gain  admission,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
within.  The  receipts  of  the  Institution  must 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  sales  numer- 
OU&  This  ail  g^oes  to  prove  that  the  taste  of  the 
public  is  decidedly  artistic,  and  that,  if  good 
material  be  presented,  there  is  wealth  and  taste 
enough  among  us  to  reward  and  appreciate  it 

Still,  we  feel  the  need  of  a  free  public  gallery 
of  art  Now  that  the  Academy  is  closed,  the 
Bryan  Gallery  and  the  Dusseldorf  are  better  pat¬ 
ronized.  At  the  former,  artists  are  presented  with 
a  free  ticket  of  admission ;  and  one  of  its  most 
interesting  features  is  the  peep  we  get  in  this 
way,  of  our  artists,  men  and  women,  who  go  to 
the  “  Bryan  ”  to  copy  some  of  its  old  treasures 
of  art  This  is  an  invaluable  privilege  to  the 
student,  and  one  which  we  trust  he  will  not 
overlook.  If  modern  art  be  more  attractive 
than  ancient,  the  old  masters  must  be  admitted 
to  have  excelled  the  moderns  in  ideas.  We  have 
had  a  progress  toward  perfection  in  the  details 
of  art,  but  no  progress  in  ideas.  Art  is,  in 
reality,  behind  the  times  in  this  respect,  or  else 
Christianity  and  history  have  been  so  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  old  masters  that  nothing  is  left 
for  the  modem  to  embody. 

We  believe  our  artists  do  not  study  as  they 
^ould.  They  have  not  the  requisite  scope,  the 
persistence  and  singleness  essential  to  greatness. 
They  are  content  with  the  present,  and  do  not 
prophesy  at  alL  Church  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  in  the  landscape,  and  our  portrait  painters 


have  little  more  to  leura,  e.xcept  to  expel  fashion 
altogether  from  their  canvas.  We  never  think 
of  the  buttons  upon  the  robe  of  a  Roman,  nor 
of  the  cut  of  the  tunic  of  Hercules;  we  only 
know  that  the  latter  strangled  and  destroyed  the 
hera  So  in  art,  all  conventional  dress  is  fatal 
to  it  We  believe  th.-rc  is  much  in  the  nature 
of  history  and  modern  experience  capable  of 
evolving  something  greatly  Christian  and  nobly 
human,  and  we  lack  only  the  great  soul  to  per¬ 
ceive  it  We  do  not  lind  our  artists  so  religious 
as  the  tmly  inspired  man  should  be.  They  are 
too  intent  upon  winning  immediate  success,  and 
too  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  world.  They 
are  aiming  at  fashion  much  more  than  art ; 
hence,  they  lack  that  solemn,  ennobling  devotion 
which  alone  can  lead  to  greatness. 

The  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  so  long  familiar  to 
the  public,  has  been  purchased  by  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  projectors  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  continues  to  attract  attention.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pictures  of 
this  gallery  more  in  detail  hereafter,  as  they 
embody  many  requisites  in  art  too  often  ovei^ 
looked  by  artists.  We  understand  this  associa¬ 
tion  made  the  purchase  for  $180,000,  and  it  is 
said  the  whole  number  will  be  distributed  atr  the 
next  drawing  in  January.  We  think  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  desirable 
to  divide  the  gallery  in  this  way,  nor  should  we 
suppose  any  institution  could  afford  so  enormous 
an  investment  for  the  one  purpose  named ;  be¬ 
sides,  New  York  cannot  well  do  with  less  than 
two  galleries — the  Bryan  and  Dus.«eldorf.  She 
^  ought  not  to  be  content  with  so  few. 

The  statue  of  the  Greek  Slave,  by  Hiram 
Powers,  has  been  again  purchased  by  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Art  Association.  It  was  purchased 
originally  of  Powers  by  this  Association,  for 
$5,000,  and  distributed  with  other  prizea  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  whom  it  was  sold. 

It  was  recently  placed  in  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change,  in  this  city,  which  was  crowded,  and  the 
bidding  unusually  spirited.  Mr.  H.  H.  Leeds, 
the  auctioneer,  after  a  brief  allusion  to  the  ex¬ 
alted-genius  of  the  aitist,  commenced  the  sole. 
The  first  bid  was  $1,000 ;  next  $1,500,  and  so 
on,  with  $500  bids,  up  to  $5,500,  when  bidders 
grew  fewer,  and  finally  the  contest  narrowed 
down  between  Mr.  Ridgeway,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  agent  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Art  Association.  The  former  bid  $5,950,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  $6,000.  After  dwelling  upon  this 
bid  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  statue 
was  knocked  down  to-Mr.  Cooper.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Ridgeway  expressed  much  regret  at  his  fail- 
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urc  to  secure  the  prize,  saying  that  he  would 
have  given  $7,000  rather  than  have  lost  it 
This  statue  is  placed  in  the  Dusseldorf  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  will  add  one  more  to  its  many  attrac¬ 
tions.  Before  our  next  number,  we  shall  hope 
to  have  some  more  deflnite  information  to  give 
our  readers  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  pictures 
for  the  Cosmopolitan.  We  know  the  proprietors 
are  engaged  in  some  large  operations  which 
will  tell  greatly  for  art  in  this  country ;  but,  as 
their  plans  are  not  yet  complete,  we  forbear  any 
mention  of  them. 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Rah.wat  Car  Whsiis. — Solid  wrought-iron  whmli,  for 
ears,  have  been  in  uae  for  some  time  ;  and  are  doubtless 
preferable,  on  some  accounts,  to  those  made  on  a  different 
principle.  One  of  the  methods  of  manufacturing  wheels 
of  this  description  ia  as  follows ;  In  the  first  place,  a 
straight  bar  of  hammered  or  rolled  Iron  is  taken,  about 
four  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  form  a  hoop  of  such 
diameter  as  is  most  suitable  for  the  form  of  the  intended 
wheel.  Other  pieces  of  bar  iron,  laid  flat  and  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  cut  in  lengths  to  the  same  circle  as  the  hoop, 
are  then  taken  to  form  the  base  of  a  “  pile.”  The  hoop 
is  next  placed  upon  this  foundation,  and  filled  with  scrap 
iron,  after  which  the  whole  ia  put  into  a  heating  furnace, 
and  when  at  the  proper  heat,  is  hammered  to  form  a 
mold— ‘the  face  of  the  hammer  being  so  recessed  as  to  form 
an  approximation  to  the  shape  of  one  side  of  the  Qnished 
wheel,  but  of  a  smaller  diameter.  Two  of  these  moldsare 
then  put  together,  back  to  back,  heated  in  a  simitar  way, 
and  hammered  between  tools  of  the  same  form  and  sixe 
of  the  finished  wheel ;  but  these  tools  embrace  only  a 
segment  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  wheel,  and  the 
mold  must,  therefore,  be  turned  around  during  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  wheel  ia  then  put  into  an  annealing  furnace, 
and  planished  between  toots  like  those  mentioned  above. 
After  tliis  is  done,  the  remaining  process  is  to  bore  out  the 
center.  It  Is  ntleged  that  by  this  method  any  description 
of  iron  or  steel  can  be  used  for  the  tire  of  the  wheel,  in¬ 
suring  a  clean  wearing  surface  and  a  compound  character 
of  fibrous  and  granulated  iron. 

Vaiuk  or  Iron.— The  British  Quarterly  Review  gives 
the  following  curious  and  instructive  calculation  ;  A  bar 
of  iron,  worth  one  pound  sterling,  is  worth  whan  worked 
into  horse-shoes,  £2  10s.  ;  table-knives,  £36 ;  needles, 
£71 ;  penknife  blades,  £657  ;  buttons  and  buckles,  £897  ; 
springs  of  watches,  £60,000.  A  piece  of  cast-iron,  worth 
one  pound  sterling,  is  worth  when  converted  into  ma¬ 
chinery,  £4  ;  ornamental  works,  £45  ;  buttons  and  Berlin 
works,  £000 ;  neck  chains,  £1,380 ;  shirt  buttons,  £6,896. 
Thirty-one  pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  up¬ 
ward  of  111  miles  in  length. 

Bronzr  SrATTART. — Bronse  varies  in  its  composition, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  as  to  its  hardness  or 
the  depth  of  its  color — a  very  excellent  article  being 
formed  by  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  tin  to  sixteen  of 
copper.  The  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  advancement  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  the 
casting  of  bronse  statues  in  the  establishments  there  may 
be  thus  described  -  The  core  is  made  up  of  brick-work  and 
clay  untii  a  rude  representation  of  the  intended  work  is 
mads ;  upon  this  the  sculptor  models  in  wax,  of  the 


thickness  intended  for  the  metal,  all  the  details,  such  as 
the  fcatures,  drapery,  kc. ;  when  this  ia  completed,  it  ia 
coated  with  loom  of  very  thin  coiuiatency  ;  then  follow 
repeated  solid  coatings  of  clay,  he.,  until  a  shell  of  sufll- 
dent  strength  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  ia 
tanned ;  the  whole  ia  then  bound  together,  heat  ia  ap¬ 
plied,  the  wax  la  melted  out,  and  a  space  thereby  left  fur 
the  introduction  of  the  metal ;  suitable  runners  are  made 
and  vents  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  air.  The  metal  is 
melted  in  reverberating  furnacea  ;  and,  when  in  a  pro|>er 
condition,  the  plug  ia  withdrawn  and  the  mold  filled.  Alter 
heing  allowed  to  repiain  till  cool,  it  ia  opened,  the  rough¬ 
ness  cleansed  ofl,  and  the  statue  ia  completed. 

Niw  Em)  OF  Friction  ItAicaxa. — Hr.  Lundstorme,  a 
!  Swede,  has  discovered  a  process  of  manufacturing  matches 
^  that  renders  them  harmless  to  those  who  make  them  and 
I  to  those  who  use  them.  By  subjecting  phosphorus  to  a 
I  high  temperature  for  several  days  a  product  results  called 
"amorphe,”  or  red  phosphorus,  which  is  innocuous,  as 
has  been  proved  by  tests  upon  snimsis.  This  phosphorus 
does  not  ignite 'readily,  and  that  ia  an  otgection  to  its  use 
for  matches.  To  overcome  that  objeotioa,  it  was  proposed 
to  mix  with  it  chlorate  of  potash,  a  highly  combustible 
article.  But  this  was  dangerous  to  the  workmen  ;  for  by 
bringing  the  two  together  a  violent  explosina  might  be 
caused.  This  seemed  to  render  the  discovery  of  phos¬ 
phorus  rouge  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Lundstorme,  however,  saw 
a  way  to  oUhiate  this  difficulty  ;  and  applied  the  chlorate 
of  potash  upon  the  matches,  and  the  phnaphnrns  upon 
the  friction  sucffice,  which  answers  every  purpose,  and 
enables  ns  to  have  matches  that  are  not  dangerous,  even 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  nne  them  carelessly.  Matches 
of  wood  that  will  inflame  without  sulphur  are  made  by 
slightly  carbonixing  the  ends  of  them,  by  placing  them 
against  a  red-hot  plate  of  iron,  and  then  dipping  them 
into  melted  wax. 

Machinfrt  for  Prodchno  WooiBN  Yarns. — A  system 
of  producing  woolen  yarns,  originated  by  Mr.  T.  Mason, 
has  come  into  extensive  use  in  France,  Belgium  and  En¬ 
gland,  and  other  parts.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  ordi- 
:  nary  manufacture  of  these  Ihbrics,  the  material  is  first 
'  cleaned  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  willow  of  the  cotton 
;  mannfiictnre,  and  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  card- 
I  ing.  After  this,  another  card  operatio  follows,  the  wool 
being  doflbd  therefWim  in  short,  spongy  cards,  equal  in 
length  to  the  width  of  the  carding  engine  ;  these  cardings 
are  then  taken  to  thb  “  billy  ” — a  machine  operating 
'  upon  the  principle  of  the  mule — where  they  are  joined 
one  to  another,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lengths,  and 
;  twisted  previously  to  being  wound  into  cops,  which  are  to 
;  be  transferred  to  the  spinning  machine.  According  to  Mr. 

'  Mason’s  system,  the  wool,  as  it  is  taken  by  the  onlinary 
I  action  of  the  dotfer  comb  from  the  first  carding  ma- 
j  chine,  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  band  ;  and  after  passing 
I  through  a  revolving  ube,  which  imparts  a  certain  amount 
of  false  twist,  is  wound  upon  a. roller,  aoastoconstitutea 
lap,  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter „and  four  or  five  inches 
I  in  breadth.  When  the  required  quantity  is  wound  on,  an 
I  arrangement  of  apparatus,  by  ringing  a  hsU,  gives  notice 
I  to  the  sttendant ;  immediately  after  which,  the  vrinding 
'  machinery,  by  a  self-acting  motion,  disengages  the  lap,  so 
j  that  a  determinate  quantity  of  material  is  always  wound 
j  upon  the  roller.  Several  of  these  narrow  laps  are  placed, 

I  side  by  side,  upon  a  framework  attached  to  a  second  card- 
;  ing  machine :  and  their  rollers  are  mounted  so  as  to  be 
,  capable  of  revolving,  in  order  to  unwind  the  carded  wool, 

I  which  unwinding  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  surfims 
:  rollers,  placed  in  contact  with  the  lapped  material.  The 
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sliven,  oonatitotiDg  the  laps,  are  applied  in  such  a  num¬ 
ber  that  their  aggregate  width  shall  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  required  feed  ;  and  they  are  conducted  through 
guides,  so  as  to  bring  their  edges  together,  and  thos  form 
a  continuous  sheet  as  they  are  fed  into  the  second  card¬ 
ing  engine.  The  wool,  haring  been  carded  as  usual,  is 
remored  by  the  agency  of  two  doffer  cylinders,  each  of 
which  has  alternate  rings  of  wire  cards  and  blank  places — 
the  rings  of  cards  on  the  one  doffer  being  opposite  to  the 
spaces  on  the  other,  and  tioe  wrso.  By  this  arrangement, 
each  doffer  removes  a  aeries  of  narrow  strips  of  wool ; 
which,  being  conducted  therefrom  by  stripper  rollers, 
form  endless  spongy  cards,  instead  of  the  short  cardings. 
These  endless  cards  ate  then  conducted  between  traveling 
straps,  placed  at  right  angles,  to  the  line  of  progress  of 
the  cards,  which  straps,  by  their  rubbing  action,  condense 
the  material  previously  to  its  being  wound  upon  rollers, 
and  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  direct  to  the 
spinning  machine. 

FuuTcto  Bmcics.— The  art  of  making  bricks  so  light 
that  they  would  swim  in  water,  and  which  was  once  ex¬ 
tensively  practiced  at  Marseilles — at  Colento,  in  Spain, 
and  at  Pittane,  in  Asia,  has  justly  been  called  one  of  the 
curious  devices  of  human  ingenuity.  The  art,  however, 
was  completely  lost  until  M.  Kabbrani  published  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  method  to  imitate  the  Hoating  bricks  of  the 
ancients.  The  article  with  which  M.  Fhbbrani  experi¬ 
mented  sucaessfully  was  fossil  meal — an  eafth  abundant 
in  Tuscany,  and  consisting  of  U  parts  of  silicious  earth, 
IS  of  magnesia,  14  of  water,  12  of  alumina,  3  of  lime,  and 
1  of  iron.  It  exhales  an  argillaceous  odor,  and  when 
sprinkled  with  water  throws  out  a  fagbt,  whitish  smoke. 
It  is  infusible  in  the  fire,  and  though  it  loses  abont  an 
eighth  part  of  its  weight,  its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished. 
Bricks  composed  of  this  substance,  either  baked  or  un¬ 
baked,  float  in  water ;  and  a  twentieth  part  of  clay  may 
be  added  to  their  composition  without  taking  away  their 
property  of  swimming.  These  brinks  resist  water,  unite 
perfectly  with  lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  the  unbaked  only 
in  the  sonorous  quality  which  they  acquire  from  the  fire. 
Their  strength  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  common  bricks, 
but  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Fnhbrani.  a  floating  brick,  measuring  seven 
inches  in  length,  four  and  one  half  inches  in  breadth,  and 
one  inch  eight  linos  in  thickness,  weighed  only  fourteen 
and  one-fourth  ounces  ;  whereas  a  common  brick  weighed 
five  pounds  and  six  and  three-fourths  ounces. 

Use  of  Coiored  Gis-ss  nt  Fons. — ^When  there  is  a  fog 
between  two  corresponding  stations,  so  that  the  one  sta¬ 
tion  can  with  difficulty  be  seen  from  the  other,  if  the  ob¬ 
server  passes  a  colored  glass  between  his  eye  and  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  his  telescope,  the  effect  of  the  fbg  is  very  sensibly 
diminished,  so  that  frequently  the  signals  from  the  other 
station  can  be  very  plainly  perceived,  when,  without  the 
colored  glass,  the  station  itself  is  Invisible.  The  different 
colors  do  not  all  produce  this  effect  in  the  same  degree, 
the  red  seeming  to  bo  the  best.  Those  who  have  good 
sight,  prefer  the  dark  red ;  while  those  who  are  short¬ 
sighted,  like  the  light  rod  better.  The  explanation  of 
this  effect  seems  to  depend  npon  the  fact,  that  the  white 
color  of  the  fog  strikes  too  powerfully  upon  the  organ  of 
sight,  especially  if  the  glass  hare  a  somewhat  Inige  field. 
But  by  the  insertion  of  the  colored  glass,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  is  much  diminished  by  the  interception  of  a  part 
of  the  rays,  and  the  observer’s  eye  is  less  wearied,  and 
qcaonentlidsyfgun  bstiehiotli  s  e-enutter  the  es  of  the  ob 
ject  observed. 
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OLE  BULL. 

This  child  of  genius,  of  whom  we  have  licfore 
spoken,  recently  gave  a  concert  in  Portland, 
Maine,  to  hear  which  the  beautiful  enthusiast. 
Bell  Tracy,  went  fifteen  miles,  and  thus  writes 
us  of  him  and  of  the  concert,  throwing  in,  like¬ 
wise,  many  little  asides  which  are  significant : 

“  I  have  beard  every  concert  but  one  that  Ole  BuU  has 
given  at  Portland.  I  remember  him  most  disUnctly,  as 
be  stood  first  before  me  in  his  manly  beauty,  conscious 
of  his  divine  power.  Safe  in  his  own  greatness,  and  with 
such  an  abounding  hope  of  life  as  to  fill  his  whole  being, 

I  associated  him  with  Beethoven — I  have  only  thought  of 
him  as  whtdiy  great  and  divine,  like  him  ;  never  having 
I  admitted,  to  my  thoughts  even,  that  the  many  scandals 
I  in  the  base  public  prints  had  any  foundation  in  truth. 

Thus  you  see  why  I  admired  him — not  because  of  the  vio- 
I  lin,  but  of  the  whole  combination  of  the  man  I  do  not 
feel  much  interest  in  those  who  are  distinguished  in  any 
certain  way,  unless  there  is  a  correspondence  in  charac¬ 
ter  ;  the  thing  itself  may  be  good — but  I  am  satisfied  with 
that,  and  not  to  know  the  author.  But  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  achieving  greatness  in  art,  unless 
there  be  a  divine,  a  religioas  fervor  infused  through  all 
tbe  spirit,  each  as  was  Michael  Angelo,  Beethoven,  AU- 
ston.  Ole  Bull,  and — 1  will  add  one  other— Ben  Paul 
Akers.  ” 

The  last  person  named,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  an  American  sculptor,  now  in  Rome, 
who, is  ndbly  redeeming  there  the  promise  of  his 
youth.  We  shall  hope  to  have  something  more 
to  say  of  this  artist  ere  long. 

We  should  add  that  the  letter  of  our  friend, 
Bell  Tracy,  is  a  private  one;  but,  as  she  has 
appeared  in  our  pages,  and  is  already  known  to 
our  readers,  and  favorably  known,  we  feel  no 
compunctions  in  making  public  her  noble  utter¬ 
ances,  as  full  of  grace  as  they  are  of  earnestness. 
It  seems  that  the  minstrel  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  family  a  brief 
space,  for  she  says : 

‘‘  We  brought  him  captive  to  H  ■  — ,  the  next  momiug, 
at  seven  o’clock.  *  Poor  man  I’ I  hear  you  say,  with  your 
peculiarly  sympathizing  laugh.  He  could  only  stay  until 
two  o’clock  that  afternoon,  when  the  Doctor  carried  him 
to  the  ears,  at  Saco.  We  enjoyed  so  much  in  those  few 
hours— and  as  proof  that  he  enjoyed,  too,  be  came  to  me 
and  said,  ‘Oh,  I  wish  I  bad  brought  my  violin  i’  I  told 
him  I  did  not  make  the  request  for  him  to  do  so,  because 
I  did  not  want  him  to  think  that  it  was  tbe  violin  we 
wanted,  or  to  tax  him  in  the  least  degree  He  replied, 
‘  I  shall  love  you  better  for  that ;  but,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  come  once  more,  and  bring  my  violin  I — can  play 
here  as  I  nerer  played  in  a  concert  room  ’  I  think  I  shall 
never  have  so  beautiful  a  compliment  paid  to  me  as  that 
again.  It  is  enough  for  one  life,  and  my  eyes  fill  with 
tears  of  nnworthiness  when  I  think  of  it.  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  wonder,  whUe  he  was  with  us,  at  tbe 
beauty  and  elevation  of  his  thought,  and  tbe  glowing 
goodness  of  his  expressive  face  ■  I  was  constantly  saying 
to  myself,  God  is  great  I’  I  read  to  him  tbe  beautiful 
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notice  in  the  June  number  of  ;uur  Magntine.  Hie  heart 
vaa  touched  with  gratitude.  He.  expreeaed  a  wiah  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  number,  and  a  wiah  that  he  knew  the  author.  I 
gave  him  m;  number,  and  a  note  of  introduction  to  yon. 
He  waa  aurpriaed  that  bia  wiah  would  be  ao  eaaily  grati-  | 
fled.  He  will  be  in  New  York  aome  time  in  July ;  but  I 
what  I  hope  ia,  that  you  will  come  here,  and  that  he  will 
apend  a  week  with  na.” 

B<;11  goes  on  to  any  shfe  does  not  appropriate 
the  whole  compliment  of  Ole  Bull — that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  whole  household  of  the  “  House 
of  Usher.”  ‘We  can  only  say  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  ours  if  we  do  not  risit  a  place  so  beau-  i 
tifblly  associated  with  all  that  is  womanly,  en-  j 
dearing  and  hospitable. 


VENDERVELDE. 

Wk  have  now  before  us  a  fine  copy  of  a  “  Ma¬ 
rine  View,”  after  this  artist,  which  is  as  refresh¬ 
ing,  as  a  gleam  of  the  sea  itself ;  it  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  material,  a  long  slip  of  land,  covered  with 
the  arid  agitation  of  the  sandy  soil,  a  ridge  of  | 
rocks  on  the  left,  a  market-man  reining  in  his 
horse  to  gossip  with  a  crony  in  crimson  robe, 
white  apron  and  slouching  black  hood,  who  is 
sitting  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground,  talking.  Two 
or  three  vessels,  one  with  the  sails  set,  and 
groups  of  people,  men  and  women,  bartering 
their  little  wares  up  to  the  last  moment  of  de¬ 
parture  ;  then  a  reach  of  sea  beyond — a  distant 
sail — the  white  caps  heaving,  and  the  clouds 
just  indicating  a  stiff  breeze  rising.  The  whole 
covers  a  space  of  scarcely  more  than  ten  inches 
in  width,  but  it  gives  an  impression  of  miles  of 
room  and  to  spare. ,  Such  is  the  magic  of  color 
and  perspective. 

The  copy  is  the  gift  of  a  young  artist,  D.  Ed¬ 
ward  Crownin,  (he  should  drop  the  D.;  oqe  name 
is  enough),  from  a  picture  of  Yendervelde  in 
the  Bryan  Gallery.  Mr.  Crownin  ia  about  to 
sail  for  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his 
art  more  fuiiy.  We  anticipate  much  far  him, 
and  are  always  glad  when  our  country  is  repre¬ 
sented  abroad  by  youth  of  so  much  mental  and 
moral  promise  as  we  find  in  the  young  artist  of 
whom  we  speak. 

- - 

A  CHAPTER  ON  HOOPS. 

SixCK  the  age  of  hoops  has  fairly  come  round 
again,  filling  the  world  with  living  images  of 
our  great,  great  grandmothers,  there  is  quite  a 
vein  of  hoop  literature  pervading  the  periodical 
press.  There  are  all  sorts  of  argpiments  pro 
and  coo,  serious  asd  ludicrous,  for  and  against 
hoops.  We  don’t  take  sides ;  we  are  non-com¬ 
mittal  as  to  the  general  principle  of  hoops.  But, 
if  it  is  admitted  that  hoops  are  a  good  institu¬ 
tion,  on  principle,  it  may  be  questioned  whethm' 


.  it  is  exempt  from  the  general  law  that  there  may 
j  be  “  too  much  of  a  good  thing.”  Some  of  our 
omnibuses,  we  understand,  lately  hung  out  a 
sign  that  ladies  with  hoops  must  pay  double 
fare.  The  city  authorities  of  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  recently  undertook  to  enact  laws  upon  the 
subject  The  following  ordinance  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  discussed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Common  Council : 

Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  br  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Trenton,  in  Common  Conneil  assembled,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 

Sic.  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  it  Shan  not  be  lawful  for  children  to  roll,  or  women 
to  wear,  hoops  of  orer  Are  feet  in  diameter,  upon  any  of 
the  sidewalks  of  the  dty  of  Trenton. 

Sia  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  mantna-makers,  within 
the  corporate  limits,  to  notify  their  patrons  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  ordinance,  and  they  are  hereby  forbid,  under 
a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  any  dress  for  any  per¬ 
son  that  shall  be  over  Are  feet  in  diameter,  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  contain  over  33){  yards  of  material. 

Sia  8.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  marshal  to  arrest 
any  and  all  persons,  and  bring  them  hefore  the  Mayor, 
for  violating  this  ordinance.  * 

Sk.  t.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  conflict¬ 
ing  with  this  ordinance  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Hoop  literature  takes  a  wide  range.  One, 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  hoops,  says  the  first 
personage  who  wore  hoops  is  Lady  Saturn,  one 
of  the  ladies  in  waiting  upon  the  sun.  High 
authority  for  fashion  that 

Another  thinks  that  the  fashion  waa  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  the  “  woman’s  rights  ”  movement, 
and  that  woman  has  found  her  true  “  sphere  ” 
at  last  It  is  about  twenty-seven  feet  round, 
and  is  made  of  hoops  and  crinoline. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  hoop  fashion  has 
raised  petticoats  to  be  one  of  the  three  ruling 
powers  of  the  day.  And  the  fact  is  said  to  have 
been  announced  in  form  of  a  toast  given  at  a 
recent  public  dinner,  as  follows : 

“The  PreM,  the  Pulpit,  and  Petticoata — ^The  three 
ruling  power!  of  the  day ;  the  flnt  spread!  knowledge, 
the  second  spreads  morals,  and  the  last  spieads  comidcra- 
Ny." 

Some  crusty  old  bachelor,  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  rail  at  ladies  and  whatever  they  do,  say 
or  wear,  has  been  ransacking  Holy  Writ  for 
texts  to  support  his  cynical  arguments,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  “  hoops  are  denounced  in  the  Bible,” 
quotes  the  following  extract  from  Isaiah  iii,  2  : 
“In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their 
feet,  and  their  combe,  and  their  round  tira  liki 
the  moon.” 

As  “  that  day  ”  is  not  specified,  however,  by 
the  prophet,  but  left  ambiguous  as  to  the  exact 
time  when  “  the  Lord  will  take  away  ”  all  these 
qiecial  privileges  of  the  fair  sex,  and  as  the 
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Lord  lias  uut  yet  seeu  tit  to  do  so,  we  can  venture 
to  advise  our  lady  friends  not  to  be  “  skeered  ” 
out  of  “  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,”  but 
to  float  about  as  airily  and  jauntily  as  they 
choose  in  their  own  sweet  will,  sfHeading  them¬ 
selves  to  their  heart’s  content  Indeed,  the  most 
reliable  information  from  the  beau  monde  decides 
in  favor  of  hoops  and  crinoline — in  moderation ; 
that  is,  within  bounds,  a  perceptible  diminution 
as  to  circumference  being  manifest  Ladies  are, 
therefore,  assured  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  breezy  coolness  of  hooped  skirts 
for  this  Summer  at  least  &ii  tbe  war  that  has 
been  made  upon  them  having  been  but  so  much 
powder  thrown  away. 

A  returned  Californian,  who  seems  to  have 
attained  a  high  culture,  both,  in  love  and  letters, 
dating  from  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  writes  to  a 
Sunday  paper  as  follows : 

“  When  I  foot  it  tbroo  Broadway,  or  take  a  bun  np 
that  interceting  buUward,  T  alius  thank  ProTidence  that 
when  1  writ  to  you  from  California,  for  a  helpmeet,  you 
dident  fulfill  fhe  order  Ide  sooner  marry  a  dry  goods 
winder,  a  jewelry  store,  and  coopering  establishment, 
than  one  of  them  mixtures  of  figured  satin,  dimind  rings, 
and  whalebone,  you  call  a  fashionable  bell.  Somewhars 
in  every  circumference  of  silk,  velvet  and  cetery,  that 
riggles  along  Briadway,  thars  alius  a  wuman,  I  s’pose  ; 
but  how  much  of  the  holler  is  filled  with  meat,  and  how 
much  is  gammon,  the  meer  spectator  ken  never  no.  A 
poor  feller  marries  a  site,  and  finds  when  it  comes  to  the 
pint,  that  ho  has  nuthen  in  his  arms  but  a  regular  anat¬ 
omy,  Ef  men  is  'gay  deservers,’  wot’s  to  be  said  of  a 
female  that  dresses  for  a  hundred  and  forty  weight,  but 
han’t  really  as  much  fat  on  her  as  would  grease  a  gridle— 
all  the  apparent  plumpness  is  only  cotton  and  whalebone. 

“Ime  told  that  hoops  is  begioning  to  be  made  with 
Jints,  so  that  at  theaturs  and  oonserts,  a  fashionable 
lady  ken  shut  np  her  skerts  like  a  parisol,  and  give  the 
crowd  a  chance.  This  srill  be  a  pertikler  blesin  to  the 
mail  race,  speshly  in  stages.  Ef  all  the  world  was  actilly 
a  stage,  as  has  been  fablusly  asserted,  it  wouldn’t  more'n  . 
accomydate  all  the  fissionable  wimmen  in  thur  present  { 
habylliments.  The  ruCTer  sect  would  hev  to  take  a  deck  I 
passage  on  the  ruff  of  the  vehikel.” 

In  some  instances  the  hoop  literature  develops 
itself  in  a  highly  poetic  vein,  painting  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  accidents,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  by 
flood  and  field,  ns  only  poetry  can.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  comes  under  this  head ;  but  whether 
it  is  poetry,  or  prose  run  mad,  the  reader  will 
decide  according  to  his  own  ta.stc : 

“  A  lady  with  a  crinoline  was  walking  down  the  street, 
her  feathers  fiuttered  in  the  air,  her  hoops  stuck  out  a 
feet.  She  walked  the  earth  as  if  she  felt  of  it  she  was  no 
part,  and  proudly  did  she  step  along,  for  pride  was  in  her 
^eart.  She  did  not  see  a  early  dog  which  walked  close  by 
her  side,  all  save  the  busby  tail  of  which  her  crinoline  did 
bide.  His  tail  the  dog  with  pleasure  shook — it  fluttered 
in  the  wind,  and  from  the  lady’s  crinoline  stuck  out  a 
foot  behind.  A  crowd  the  tail  soon  did  espy,  as  it  waved 
to  and  bo ;  and,  like  a  rudder,  seemed  to  point  which 
way  the  maid  should  go.  The  curly  dog,  right  pleased 


I  was  he,  such  quarters  he  bad  got,  and  walked  beside  the 
lady  in  a  kind  of  doggish  trot.  Each  step  the  lady  now 
did  take  served  to  increase  her  train,  while  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  her  wake  roared  out  with  might  and  main.  Some 
held  their  sides,  they  laughed  so  hard,  and  many  fairly 
{  cried,  and  many  even  still  confess  that  day  they’d  ‘  like 
to  died.’  But  still  the  lady  sailed  along,  in  crinoline  and 
pride,  unmindful  of  the  crowd  behind,  or  dog  close  by  her 
side.  But  soon  another  dog  espied  the  tail  which  fluttered 
free — it  so  provoked  bis  doggish  ire,  he  could  not  let  it  be, 
but  with  a  deep,  ferocious  growl,  for  battle  straight  ho 
went,  and  ’neath  the  lady’s  crinoline  both  dogs  were 
qnickly  pent.  They  (bught,  ’tie  said,  on^hour  or  more — 
the  lady  nothing  knew — ^but  with  her  head  erect  sailed 
on,  and  did  her  way  pursue.  Some  say  she  never  would 
have  known  at  all  about  the  fight,  hml  not  one  dog  mis¬ 
took,  an '  gave  her  ‘  limb  ’  an  awful  bite.  But  since  that 
day,  I’ve  heard  it  said,  that  lady  ne’er  was  seen  upon  tho 
street,  with  so  much  pride— and  such  a  crinoline  ” 


A  SMAllL  DISH  OF  PUNS. 

Wbt  is  s  door-latch  like  a  beautiful  woman  T 
Because  it  is  something  to  a  door,  {adore.) 

If  Beelzebub  should  lose  his  tail,  where  would 
he  go  to  get  it  repaired  T  To  a  gin-shop,  where 
I  thej  retail  bad  spirits. 

Why  has  it  lately  become  impossible  for 
women  to  go  to  Heaven  t  Because  the  way  is 
straight  and  narrow. 

Why  is  the  bridegroom  more  cjcpenslve  than 
the  bride?  Because  the  bride  is  always  given 
away,  while  the  bridegroom  is  usually  sold. 

Why  is  a  restless  sleeper  like  a  lawyer  f  Be¬ 
cause  he  lies  on  one  side ;  then  turns  and  lies  on 
the  other  side. 


THE  GREAT  SUCKEI\  SUCKED  UP. 

Tue  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  Mr.  Whirl 
Pool,  of  Norway,  are  appropriately  celebrated 
by  the  Boston  Post,  which  says  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  ns  the  result  of  a  scientific  com¬ 
mission  detailed  for  investigations  upon  tho  coast 
of  Norway,  that  the  “  Maelstroom,”  or  whirl- 
j  pool  has  no  existence ;  at  least,  it  is  not  to  be 
I  found  at  the  point  designated  upon  the  maps  1 
I  It  seems,  then,  that  not  only  "  large  ships  an^ 
;  whales,”  but  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  all  the  rest  of 
I  us  have  been  “  sucked  in  ”  by  it.  What  an  “  open- 
ing  ”  for  the  credulity  and  wonder  of  youth  has 
thus  been  corked  up  I  And  how  much  poetic  gns 
I  must  henceforth  be  utterly  turned  off!  Poor, 

'  credulous,  marveling  boys  and  girls  of  former 
^  generations  (our  emm  as  well)  have  been  taken  in 
and  done  for  by  Olney,  Mitchell,  and  all  the 
I  other  geographers.  But  science  will  yet  swallow 
us  all  up  in  the  ever-narrowing  circles  with 
which  she  comes  the  whirlpool  over  ignorance 
!  and  credulity.  Western  lands  are  sometimes  im- 
I  proved  to  the  extent  only  of  a  “  hole  in  the 
ground,”  but  Norway  has  sold  the  whole  world 
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with  her  often  mapped  but  undiscoverable  “  hoU 
in  the  waUr!''  Well,  we  hate  to  think  that  we 
have  been  humbugged ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  such  a  big  hole  plugged  up. 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

Rich  PnoaPKcr  for  an  Editob. — The  editor 
of  the  Woonsocket  Patriot  makes  merrj  over 
the  mistake  of  an  old  Shanghai  hen  of  his  that 
has  been  “setting”  for  five  weeks  upon  two 
round  stones  and  a  piece  of  brick  1  “  Her  anx¬ 
iety,”  quoth  he,  “is  no  greater  than  ours  to 
know  what  she  will  hatch.  If  it  proves  a  brick 
yard  that  hen  is  not  for  sale.” 

How  Captain  Tioer  got  Married. — Ca]ptain 
Tiger  says :  “  I  courted  her  under  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  won  her  through  a  rash  vow. 
Thus:  I  saw  her — loved  her — I  proposed — she 
refused.” 

“  You  love  another,”  ssdd  L 

“  Spare  my  blushes,”  said  she. 

“  I  know  him,”  said  I. 

“  You  do,”  said  die. 

“  Very  good,”  I  exclaimed ;  “  If  he  remain 
here.  I’ll  skin  him.” 

“  I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful 
thing — and  so  it  was.  I  said  I  had  pledged  my 
word  as  a  gentleman,  to  skin  him — my  charac¬ 
ter  was  at  stake — I  had  no  alternative.  As  an 
officer  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  I  was  bound  to 
do  it  I  regretted  the  necessity,  but  it  must  be 
done.  He  was  open  to  conviction.  He  ^w  that 
the  rules  of  the  service  were  imperative.  He 
fied — I  married  her  1” 

The  Modest  Irish  Drcmuer. — An  Irish  drum¬ 
mer,  who  now  and  then  indulged  In  a  noggin  of 
right  good  poteen,  was  accosted  by  the  review¬ 
ing  general : 

“  Pat,  what  makes  your  nose  so  red  T”  ^ 

“Please  your  Honor,”  said  Pat,  “I  always 
blushes  when  I  spakes  to  an  officer.” 

Dr.  Abernetht’s  Wit. — An  Irishman,  in  great 
fright  and  haste,  rushed  into  Abemethy’s  office, 
and  exclaimed : 

“  Be  dad,  the  boy  Tim  has  swallowed  a  rat  1” 

“  Then,  be  dad,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  tell  the 
boy  Tim  to  swallow  a  cat  1” 

The  Church  Sleepers. — “  I  think  our  church 
will  last  a  good  many  years  yet,”  said  a  worthy 
but  waggish  deacon  to  the  minister ;  “  I  see  the 
tUepert  are  very  sound.” 

“  Ware  up,  here,  and  pay  for  your  lodgings,’^ 
said  the  deacon,  as  he  nudged  a  sleepy  stranger 
with  the  contribution  box. 


A  Frightened  Parson. — A  certain  lady  hud 
been  much  annoyed  by  the  ring  of  her  door-bell 
by  the  mischievous  boys  in  the  vicinity,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  be  no  more  made  a  fool  of  by  going 
to  the  door.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  her 
minister  called  to  see  her,  dressed  in  his  sprucest 
manner;  he  ascended  the  steps,  and  gently 
drew  the  bell-handle,  when  the  lady  shouted 
from  the  entry — 

“  I  see  you,  boy ;  if  I  catch  you.  I’ll  ring  your 
neck !” 

The  frightened  gentleman  immediately  rushed 
down  the  steps,  through  a  small  crowd  of  young 
scamps,  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

Economical  Tooth-Drawing. — “  You  pull  out 
teeth  here,  I  suppose?”  inquired  a  vegetable 
looking  customer  who  dropped  into  a  dental 
office  for  information. 

“  Yes,  Sir,  take  a  chair,”  replied  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  “  our  charge  is  only  fifty  cents,  and  I  can 
do  it  instantly.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  I’ll  wait  until  I  get  home,  for 
I  can’t  pay  that  price,  because  our  doctor  charges 
only  a  quarter,  and  it  takes  him  two  hours,  be¬ 
sides,  he  pulls  you  all  round  the  room,  and  you 
get  the  worth  of  your  money.  So  good  by.” 

All  Sorts  of  Rocks. — An  old  bachelor  geolo¬ 
gist  was  boasting  that  every  rock  was  as  famil¬ 
iar  to  him  as  the  alphabet  A  lady  who  was 
present  declared  she  knew  a  rock  of  which  he 
wtks  wholly  ignorant  “  Name  i^  Madam,”  cried 
Ckelebs,  in  a  rage.  “  It  is  rock  the  cradle.  Sir,” 
replied  the  lady.  Coelebs  evaporated. 

A  Familt  of  Bugs. — A  man  named  Aaron 
Bedbug,  of  Montgomery  County,  Ky.,  intends 
petitioning  the  Legislature  to  change  his  name. 
He  says  that  his  sweetheart,  whose  name  is 
Oliva,  is  unwilling  that  he  should  be  called 
A.  Bedbug,  she  O.  Bedbug,  and  the  little  ones 
little  Bedbugs. 

A  Lazt  Man’s  Defense. — A  member  of  the 
Lazy  Society  was  complained  of  by  another  for 
running.  Deibnse  was  that  he  was  going  down 
hill,  and  that  it  was  more  labor  to  walk  than  to 
run. 

Where  the  Hoofs  come  from. — Most  of  the 
brass  mills  in  Connecticut  are  busy  preparing 
the  brass  hoops  which  ladies  wear  in  their  skirts. 
The  Winsted  Herald  says  that  the  new  brass 
mill  at  Plymouth  is  engaged  upon  an  order  for 
1,000  pounds  of  these  strips  of  brass  ;  and  that 
an  average  of  700  pounds  duly  is  received  at 
the  Ansenian  depot,  and  shipped  to  New  York 
by  railroad.  The  Waterbury  Mills  are  also  run¬ 
ning  on  brass  hoops. 
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■with  tufU  of  field  Sowen,  or  feathers,  and  bordered  with 
velret  of  the  same  color,  U  both  graceful  and  simple,  and 
Tei7  appropriate  for  half  dress  in  town  or  erening  rides  in 
the  coantrjr.  For  thin  material,  the  low-neck  babj  waist, 
with  short,  pulled  sleeres,  is  much  in  fkror ;  some  prefer 
the  outside  high,  with  the  lining  out  low.  Fringe  and 
laoe,  with  deep,  rich  heading,  are  faTorite  styles  for  trim¬ 
mings.  Ihe  deep  basque,  with  a  bertha  meeting  in  a  point 
at  the  center  of  the  back.  Is  the  style  mostly  worn  for 
silk  or  hearj  material.  The  skirts  of  thin  dresses  are 
gauged  to  the  waist ;  but  heary  silks  are  draped  in  plaits 
St  the  front  and  sides,  and  gauged  at  the  back.  For  plain 
toilet,  and  girls’  frocks,  the  black  and  white  quadrilled- 
silks  are  in  rery  high  fisror 

The  round  cloak — in^worsted,  linen,  or  cotton  goods— 
is  much  worn,  either  with  a  small  collar  or  hood,  and  are 
rery  comfortable,  and  some  quite  pretty. 

For  morning,  a  pretty  matinee  la  made  of  a  delicate 


FASHION  AND  DRESS 


Sons  little  time  has  elapsed  since  our  last  issue,  and 
some  changes  hare  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
style,  form  and  material  for  dresses,  etc  We  obserre 
the  round,  straight  bodice  is  still  worn,  as  also  the  deep, 
full  basque,  ^rta  ate  still  rery  long  and  full,  and  are 
much  trimmed  at  the  side,  with  puffings  or  other  trim¬ 
mings,  rariously  disposed,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
modiste  or  wearer.  A  dress  of  Asoff-green  silk,  with  side 
ornaments  in  the  skirt  of  Asoff-green  ribbon,  presenting 
clouded  fiowers  The  body  without  lappets ;  a  row  of 
trimming  from  the  shoulders  meets  the  trimming  of  the 
skirt.  This,  with  an  English  point  lace  collar,  and  lace 
nnderaleerea,  with  boots  of  Azoff-green  French  satin,  is  a 
stylish  reception  dress.  The  bonnets  worn  this  season  are 
too  numerons  in  style  and  material  to  attempt  a  full  de¬ 
scription.  A  hat  of  black  felt  or  drab  straw,  trimmed 
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(bade  of  pink  French  lawn.  It  conitiaU  of  a  very  ample 
ikirt,  with  a  long  jacket  of  the  same  material.  The  neck 
ia  finiahed  with  a  amall  round  collar,  edged  with  embroid¬ 
ery  and  a  ruffle  to  coneapond  with  the  trimming  on  the 
jacket.  The  full,  flowing  alcevee  are  made  double  ;  the 
upper  one  deacenda  juat  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
ia  inaerted  at  the  top  in  three  box  plaita.  The  bottom  of 
each  aleeve  ia  adorned  with  embroidery  and  rufflea.  A 
broad  tie  of  theaame  materiala,  with  rounded  enda,  edged 
with  rufflea,  aervesaaa  taatening  to  the  waiat  Collar 
and  underaleevea,  embroidered  in  colora  to  correapond 
with  the  dreaa,  are  very  pretty  for  the  morning  Tulle 
underaleevea,  for  full  dreaa,  are  atill  made  aa  volumlnona 
aa  ever.  The  procUvity  to  aomber  colora  ia  atill  apparent. 

Dnciurtiow  or  Enoraviiiq. — Thia  faahion  plate,  “The 
Snow  Prop,”  repreaenta  one  of  the  moat  popular  atylea  of 
circular  cloaka,  and  ia  adapted  for  thia  month  and  early 
Autumn,  and  can  be  made  in  any  materiaL  It  ia  drawn 
from  a  black  beaver  cloth,  with  narrow  vefvet  galoona, 
aeparated  by  two  rowa  of  graduated  taaael  buttona  on  the 
bottom  i  outalde  of  the  hood,  plain  cloth  ,  and  lined  with 
black  aatin,  ornamented  with  buttona  and  taaaela  Thia 
drawing  waa  made  by  “Voight,”  &om  an  original  deaign, 
and  furniahed  by  E.  S.  Ifilla  ft  Co.,  Noa.  80  and  82  Cham- 
bera  atreet,  up  atalra. 


MASTER  FRANK. 

Tw  our  laat,  we  prondaed  to  aee  thia  young  gentieman 
well  atarted  upon  hia  travela.  He  ia  auppoaed  to  be  a 


aomewhat  ardent  admirer  of  Uiaa  Hetty,  especially  whey 
that  young  lady  “  warma  to  the  Tartan.”  Accordingly, 


we  shall  first  show  how  he  is  to  be  “  cut  and  dried,”  and 
then  proceed  to  invest  him  in  a  Highland  suit. 

Cut  out  the  figure  carefully,  close  to  the  outside  line ; 
cut  out,  also,  the  white  piece  between  the  arms  and  the 
body,  and  that  between  the  bwer  limba. 


To  prepare  the  clothes  for  use— first,  double  the  white 
paper  over  back  at  the  black  lines  marked  A  A ,  then  cut, 
with  a  small  paiir  of  seiaaors,  both  parts  of  the  paper  close 
to  the  outer  edge  of  Ihe  clothes,  leaving  only  a  ahcwt 
space  aneut  juat  where  those  black  lines  ate.  Thia  will 
be  the  point  where  the  whole  will  reat  on  the  sbonldera 
of  the  figure.  Cut  ont  the  atrip  between  the  legs  of  the 
pantaloons.  The  closer  you  cut  the  better.  Tou  will  aee 
that,  if  you  do  aa  above  directed,  the  back  will  have  bean 
cut  juat  about  where  the  dotted  lines  are  In  order  that 
yon  may  put  on  the  clothes  more  easily,  cut  oat  ef  the 
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back  that  little  piece  marked  B.  This  will  give  you  a 
large  space  to  pasa  the  bead  through  Bidewise,  and  you 
will  be  less  likely  to  tear  the  clothes  in  putting  them  on. 
You  can  then  turn  them  around  to  their  proper  position. 
Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  the  neck  is  to  be  out 
out  in  the  same  way  as  other  parts  of  the  dress,  leaving  a 
narrow  strip  uncut,  as  mentioued  above. 


There  yott  see,  my  tittle  dears,  is  a  fine  dress,  even  to 
the  McGregor  scaif^  and  Hr.  Frank  will  be  fit  to  blow  a 
bagpipe  or  dsnce  a  “  Highland  fiing.’’  A  eannie  boy  he  is. 

Here  is  his  cap  with  nod¬ 
ding  plume,  which  completes  j 
the  costume.  Next  month 
we  shall  afford  him  another 
suit,  for  we  do  not  intend  that 
“  Young  America  ”  shall  phi¬ 
lander  about  as  a  Highlander 
all  his  life,  living  in  masquer¬ 
ade. 


FEMAL  PHYSiCiANS.  j 

BmnviNO,  as  we  do,  that  the  best  interests  of  human-  | 
ity  require  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  medi-  | 
cal  art  should  be  in  the  hands  of  women  as  well  as  men, 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  public  sentiment  more  and  more  in 
fhvor  of  educating  women  for  the  medical  profession 
Already  we  have  in  the  country  several  very  good  schools 
and  colleges  established  tor  this  purpose,  and  their  gradu¬ 
ates  are  increasing  every  year.  Spme  at  these  not  only 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  their  jtrofesshm  in  our  home 
schools,  but  afterward  go  abroad  to  complete  their  edu¬ 
cation  This  was  the  case  with  Miss  Blackwell,  who  has 
now  been  for  several  years  in  suceessfhl  practice  in  this 
city  We  are  glad  to  publish  testimonials  so  creditable 
to  an  American  female  physician  as  the  following.  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  addressing  Miss  Blackwell  uses 
this  language . 

“After  you  were  introduced  to  me  by  Prof  Sharpy,  of  i 


London,  I  had  the  fairest  and  best  opportunity  of  testing 
the  extent  of  your  medical  acquirements,  during  a  period 
of  eight  months,  when  you  studied  here  with  me,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  you  what  I  have  often 
stated  to  others — that  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  young 
physician  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  or  more  learned  In  the  literature, 
science,  and  practical  details  of  his  profession  ’’ 

Edward  Rigby,  H.  D.,  the  author  and  senior  physician 
of  the  General  Lying-In  Hospital  of  London,  says  :  “  I 
willingly  testify  to  her  medical  acquirements,  not  only  as 
regards  her  extensive  medical  reading,  but  also  as  regards 
her  equally  extensive  experience,  obtained  both  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  London.”  And  lastly.  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  a  notability  in  the  rank  of  great  phy¬ 
sicians,  senior  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
declares  be  has  been  “  struck  by  her  intelligence,  seal, 
and  amountgif  medical  knowledge,” 


LOOK  ON  THE  SUNNY  SIDE. 

BT  mra  wblobovb. 

(The  following  pleasant  little  poem  comes  to  us  from  a 
new  and  young  contributor.  In  the  letter  accompanying 
it,  she  says .  “  I  know  but  little  of  the  ways  of  the  great 
world  I  scribble  verse,  because  when  I  am  happy  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  express  it  truthfiilly .  When 
I  am  sad,  it  is  my  only  relief.  I  do  imt  expect  to  attain 
to  the  temple  of  lame  ;  but  to  sing  my  numbers  silently, 
and  make  my  own  heart  happy,  ”  This  is  the  language 
of  the  true  poet,  and  gives  ns  reason  tq  expect  some¬ 
thing  stronger  and  better  from  our  fidr  correspondent 
hereafter.] 

Look  ever  on  the  sunny  side— 

Each  cloud  has  a  silver  lining ; 

And  ’mid  the  boughs  of  the  gnarled  old  oak. 

The  ivy  green  is  twining. 

Each  burning  drought  from  the  Summer’s  sun 
Is  followed  by  genial  showers. 

Bringing  beauty  and  strength  to  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  life  to  her  drooping  fiowers- 

Look  ever  on  the  sunny  aide—  ^ 

Each  lake  has  its  island  treasure  j 

And  the  white  gull  stalks  on  the  pebbly  shore. 
Unchecked  in  her  roaming  pleasure. 

And  to  spangle  the  fringe  of  her  billowy  coast, 
Thmlottts  blue  is  gleaming  ; 

While  the  joyous  tones  of  her  singing  waves  * 

Chn  soothe  Gie  wild  bird’s  screaming. 

Look  ever  on  the  sunny  side— 

Each  night  has  its  coming  morning  ; 

Brood  not  o’er  the  ills  of  the  checkered  past. 

There’s  a  future  brightly  dawning. 

Seek  shelter  from  the  present  storm. 

Or  treat  it  cavalierly  ; 

Its  strength  cannot  forever  last, 

Though  now  it  rage  severely. 

Look  ever  on  the  sunny  side — 

Smiles  bring  more  joy  than  weeping ; 

Who  trusts  his  boat  to  sorrow’s  tide. 

Gives  it  In  bitter  keeping. 

Keep  thy  heart  pure,  thy  conscience  right. 

Then  laugh  at  care  and  sorrow  , 

For,  though  clouds  sweep  the  sky  to-day. 

The  sun  will  shine  to-morrow 
Fbcteryreie,  iY.  T.,  IgfiT. 


